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PREFACE. 



In presenting the concluding volume of the Sacred 
Historj of the World to the public, the author has 
only to thank his readers for their favourable recep- 
tion of the preceding volumes, and to. express his 
hope that the following pages may be deemed no 
unsuitable companion to thenu Thej complete his 
views of the great subject which he desired to sub- 
mit to the consideration of his younger contempora- 
lies; and his wishes will be fulfilled, with much 
gratification to himself, if they shall be found useful 
to those whom he desires so much to assist or benefit 

Cottage, Winchmore Hill, Middletei. 
11th March, 1837. 
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SACRED HISTORY 
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THE WORLD. 



PART III. 



LETTER I. 



aubjeeta inimMl to be cenndend in tk» pruent Striu, and^tki 

Mt dbab Son, 

It ia now my wish to resume our considention of the Sa- 
cred Histoiy of the World, in order to conclude our corre- 
spondence upon it, by adding those further views and thou^^ 
on the topics not yet conteo^ated which wiU complete my 
oriffinal design, and bring the Divine economy of human life 
before you, as fully as I may be able to delineate it. 

It was the object of the preceding letters to draw sudi 
general outlines of the natural structure and composition of 
our earth ; of its solar and planetary associations ; and of its 
T^table and animal systems of living beings, as would en- 
•bto you to perceive, from their most importaat laws and phe- 
nomena, the ^stem of their Creator in their formation. It 
was also attempted to present to you some views of that 
ocheme and course of things which he had devised, and has 
Assigned to be attached to this human race in their earthly 
life. Considerations were added on his peculiar constructioa 
of our twofold nature, and on the results which, in this stage 
of its beinff, he has e£fectualed in it. The first state of 
man ; the aufUK of his loeali^ frcan a qpecial Paradise into 

Vol. Ill— B 
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our common earth ; and the cause and nature of the diluvuQ 
commotion and desolations, which ended the first-created state 
of our terrestrial surface, as well as of its then existing popu- 
lation, were laid before you with their connected circumstances 
in some detail. The new order and constitution of material 
things which were afterward established, and which have evor 
since been upheld, and under which we are now subsisting, • 
terminated our proposed review of what it was expedient for 
us to recollect as to our external world. 

Our attention was then more particularly directed to the 
state and history of mankind after their renewal. Their early 
separation into distinct nations and distant settlements was 
noticed. A general sketch was drawn of the most celebrated 
countries of the ancient world, and of some of the most 
striking features of their habits and circumstances. Their 
transactions were not further described ; but we proceeded 
. to rumark on some of those peculiar occurrences which had 
accompanied the formation and fortunes of the Jewish people 
— a race of men with whose nation, and ancient history, and 
writings the well-being of all human kind has been insepara- 
bly connected ; and by whose future destinies it is still likely 
to be most essentially fleeted. All these topics were remarked 
upon with an intention of tracing from them such indica- 
tions of the Divine system in the creation and government 
both of material nature and of our human firame and Uving 
world, as were ascertainable in them. 

As it was not my intention to compose a detailed historiogk 
nuphy of the ancient world, the sketches which were drawn 
of^ the nations that were noticed were confined to those gei>> 
eral outlines which served to illustrate the main purpose of 
the work, and with those the former letters ended. It is t« 
the topics which were mentioned in the preface to the second ' 
volume, as those which it would be desirable to review, that 
your present attention will be called. The^ are all subjects 
of the Divine administration of human afl^Burs, and fonn inn- 
p>rtant sections of the sacred history of our world ; they re- 
kte to the scheme and provisions which have been made for 
the difiuuon and perpetuation of the human race, and for their 
continual and sufficient support, and to the employment of hu- 
man industry thence arising. They comj^se the Divine plans 
for our social combinations and constitution ; fc»: our civil ar- 
langements and political relations \ and for our Boutual inter* 
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coune both of amity and hostflity. They will also lead us to 
trace the evolution and progress of our mental activities and 
improvements under the ordained system of oar being, and 
^ desiffn and operation of this, with respect to our mdivid- 
ual comfort, and for the general progression of human nature, 
as a favoured order of intellectual existence. Our task wUl 
be accomplished by an endeavour to glance, calmly and ra- 
tiomlly, on those ulterior purposes of the Divine mind for 
which the system of our being has been so lonff upheld and 
carried on ; and to the fulfilment of which mankind, in their 
varions distributions, seem to be now advancin^r, with un- 
equal step and in very diversified costume, but with an emu- 
lous acceleration in their most civilized societies which no 
prior age has been known to display. 

These subjects will embrace all that it will be necessary to 
lay before you for the guidance of your forming mind in its 
endeavours to understand the Divine government of the worid 
we are bom to. But I do not wish you to overvalue what I 
may send you ; I seek for truth ; I desire to state nothing but 
what is such, and will not write a sentence which I do not be- - 
Heve to be r^t and proper. But neither you nor I must forget 
that I may err without intending it. What 1 send you will there- 
fore still be, as before, only my individual impressions and de- 
ductions, grounded always, or meant to be so, on appropriate 
facts, and carefully reasoned from ; but not possessing any other 
character, nor pretending to be to you or to any a deciding au- 
thority. They will be 3ie phenomena of my personal convic- 
tion, and, as such, a series of intellectual conclusions, to be ad- 
ded to those which other minds have formed, and to be taken 
into your consideration with them when you are thinking upon 
this subject. It is in this way that moral truth enlaiges its 
dominion in the human mind. New thoughts are suggested 
and published, which others deliberate upon and adopt, re- 
ject or modify, as seems to them most fitting. All lasting 
opinions and belief are but the continued acquiescence of the 
greater number of those who have considereid them, and eon- 
cur in believing them to be just. 

Individual conviction, as it accumulates in such spontaneout 
coincidence, seems to be the foundation on which our estab- 
lished truths permanently rest. But this can never be forced. 
It must be freely given to be enduring ; it is always personal 
and peculiar ; and is the result, in every one^ of thoughtsi 
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feeling, incHnations, tnd circmniUnces, which do not exactly 
meet in any other. These yaiiationa make concnnence mora 
difficult and uncertain — ^but what is true at last gradually ob- 
tains it — and the admitted fact or conclusion thm becomes a 
fixture in human knowledge. 

To produce this indiyidual conviction in finYOur of his own 
views and sentiments, every writer may justly aim ; but, at the 
same time, be content with seeking to gain it by fair reasoning 
and correct statements, and never exact it, nor be dissatisfied 
or acrimonious towards those who may withhold it. Each of 
us claims the liberty of judging for himself, without blame, as 
to the ideas of others, and must, in common equity, concede 
to them the same right of deciding on what he may express. 
What we retain in our own bosom remains of course our se- 
cluded property ; but the very act of uttering it to others con- 
veys a right to all who hear to admit or question it as thqr 
may deem proper. We have no title to command their ac- 
quiescence in any human speculations, or to resent their 
doubt V>r disapprobation. With these sentiments the present 
letters will be written and submitted to you ; never meant to 
be impeheus — never claiming infallibility. If the language 
seem at times positive, do not mistake that as intended to be 
assuming or dictatorial. It is to be read as only expressing 
the strength of my individual conviction, and not as a pre- 
suming assertion that my conclusions must be right, nor as a 
reproach to any who may differ from me. It would be ua* 
principled in me to write them if I did not believe them to be 
just ; but my beUef is a law to no one else ; and whatever 
phrases may be used, it will be always with the understanding 
that they leave every one to the fair exertion of his own nat- 
ural right to dissent or agree, as his own judgment may de- 
termine, without any fetter or imputation whatever. I only 
ask you to receive my thoughts as not unwelcome visiters— 
to read them &irly as well as freely ; to examine and think 
on them without prepossession, and with so much deliberatioB 
as their important subjects may reasonably claim. Search and 
obtain elsewhere what further knowledge or other views yoa 
feel to be necessary for your final judgment upon them ; listen 
to the remarks of those whose opinions you respect or whaat 
you wish to consult, and then decide dinnterestedly for your- 
self. By this course I shall not be a cause of leading yon 
into error, and you will be taking the fittest banin meam te 
ivoid it. 
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LETTER n. 

7%at cur World hot beenmadeand isoonducted en an inUUigeHi Ptan, 
and for tnteUigeTU Purpotest which w haoe the Capacity to ducovtr 
and vnderttand. 

Mr DBAR Soir, 

Our correspondence has been founded on the great prinei- 
pie that our earth and all its systems of living beings hare 
been the creation of an intelligent Creator. 

By that degree of intelligence which human nature posses- 
ses and everywhere exercises, we know what intelligence is 
in any being, and how it acts ; and we can understand and 
^)preciate what we perceive it to perform. 

In human workmanship, we see the operation of intelligent 
bemgs with our rate of intelligence; and what we do as 
such assists us to discern and judge of the agency and effect 
of greater intelligence elsewhere. In the world we inhabit, 
we behold the works of intellect in its most perfect nature. 
But amid all its grandeur and inexpressible superiority in the 
productions which surround us, it still displays itself with so 
many resemblances and analogies to the qualities and opera- 
tions of the mind which it has conferred upon men, that the 
agency of the Divine inteUigenee is never beyond our percep- 
tion, and wiU always be a rational subject of our study. The 
success of the human intellect, in tracing it in its sublime 
aanrangements of our material system, waiiants the hope that 
tiie moral economy of our world may be in time discerned 
and developed, in all its wisdom and beauty, if we accustom 
ourselves to meditate upon it, and persevere in the belief t^t 
it has been devised and establishea by the same intelligence 
which has framed and governs the laws and principles of the 
visible creation. 

It is the nature of intelligence to devise before it makes, 
and to make according to its design. Hence, in our natural 
mooM, every part must have been put together according to 
te purposes of its producer's mind. 

its construction has been framed to execute these pwrpossp 
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in their intended order and succession ; and it follows from 
this, that all things which earth contains have been specially 
adjusted to effectuate the ends appointed at their creation ; 
because, without a specific adjustment of their due means 
and causes, no specific effect can be educed — no end can be 
attained. 

These principles apply as much to our moral as to our ma^ 
terial world ; for, if external nature has been formed upon a 
reasoned plan, we may be sure that what concerns me and 
sensibility must have been as intelligently ananged by an 
intelligent Creator, and with still greater precision and con- 
trivance, if anjrthing less than accuracy could be anywhere in 
the works of such a being, because, in addition to exactness 
of frame and careful adaptation to coexisting things, it would 
be necessaiy so to plan and adjust them as to suit the actiy- 
ities of the human mind, and not to agonize its sensibility. 

A surprising degree of care and thought must have been 
exerted to muLe such diversified forms of living things as 
everywhere abound^ and yet to cause the existence of each to 
be so comfortable to them, and the comforts of all to be so 
harmonized as we find them universally to be. 

If animal life required a well-conceived plan for its due 
subsistence and welfare, we cannot doubt that human nature 
has been the subject of a design as deliberate and kiml ; and 
if so, human af&irs must have been arranged tmd provided 
for, and be always conducted upon a sagacious and well-ad- 
justed plan, and for purposes worthy of the intelligence of 
a Creator, whose almightiness gave him perfect power and 
liberty to devise and execute whatever he thought proper. 
We act in this manner ourselves, with our inferior intellect. 
In all human workmanships and undertakings, we observe 
•nd use ourselves invariably forethought; plan; adjusted 
axrangement, and provided means to execute the design ; a 
ntioiul and attaindl>]e end in view ; and a chosen process o£ 
operation to effect what is intended. 

Plan and purpose, and a suited series of operations C0]i> 
formable to these, and successively conducing to promote 
and accomplish their prospective objects, accompany all hu- 
man fabrications and pursuits ; and for the plain reason that 
the end desired cannot be attained without them. 

Such are our cotton-mills and steam-engines; such are 
•ur military expeditions and commercial enteiprises; such 
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Me om liteniy compositions ; such are all the beneficial em« 
ployments of our social life. Plan and purpose ; directing 
mind ; a selected process, or connected and adapted series 
of means and movements, and an end continually in view, 
and pursued until it be accomplished, characterize all the 
varied business and manufactures of human society. This 
being our perpetual, and natural, and unsToidable practice, we 
may be sure that omnipotent wisdom is not less sagacious, 
or less active and provident. We may therefore adopt it 
as one of our safest and most certain deductions, that plan 
and purpose accompany, in every part, the. Divine economy 
of human life *, ana that the habitual course and sequences, 
the laws and agencies which affect or govern human afiairs, 
have been arranged and are constantly regulated so as to re- 
alize in due order the Divine intentions, and to be always 
promoting and contributing to produce his ulterior determi- 
nations. 

It is with these plans and purposes that the sacred history 
of our sockl world is more immediately concerned ; for its 
chief aim will always be to discern and describe them. It is 
indeed a subject to which no individual is competent to do 
justice. From their very nature ; from the greatness and 
remoteness to us of the omniscient Director ; from the invisi- 
bility and intangibility of the agencies by which his guidance 
and ruling interferences are carried on ; and by the very in- 
tellectuality of the process he is pursuinff, and of its effects ; 
the delineations and history or his administration of our 
world, and the investigation of the plans he is executing by 
it, and of the purposes which they accomplish, must hava 
difficulties, and darKnesaes, and perplexities peculiar to their 
lecondite nature, and very often msurmountable l^ any one. 

On these themes no one must enect the same sacceap 
•a attended Sir Isaac Newton's study of the grand j^ysied 
agencies ^diieh unite the son and planets into a •obome fta» 
temity with our globe. It was mie^ said of him, by one 
who wasted a genius of much pramise and power by pep> 
^9M9 applications of it ; 



" Wboss «ye eooM NatarA darinat veil psrfads, 
And. simllkD, view tte soUtiry onid, 
Pttfsns the wanderer duousb lier eeerac mase, 
And o*«r her labows dan a ooonUde blase.** 
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But no brilliant result like this will yet reward our study of 
the moral and providential system by which human nature, 
and its operations, and concerns have been and continue to 
be regulated and carried on. Our attention has been, hither- 
to, too much directed to the perceptions of our material 
sense for our being yet able to explore, as we desire, what 
lies beyond it. The Divine is always the superhuman ; and 
whatever is superhuman has been too much avoided and de- 
cried by philosophical inquirers to be at present understood 
as it ought to be. What is neglected is never much known ; 
and what is little known is little valued, whatever its real ex- 
cellence may be. Hence, although what is beyond the reach 
of our eyesight exists as certainly and as perpetually as what 
is within its compass, yet the science of the supernatural has 
been so depreciated and oflen contemned by those whose 
power of thought and wide range of knowledge might have 
thrown many rays of light upon its laws and operations, that 
we are still involved in as much iflnaorance and doubts concern- 
ing it as our ancestors under the Tudor reigns were of chymis- 
try and electricity, and of the greatest truths of anatomy and as- 
tronomy. We know as little of the moral philosophy of the 
universe, and of the Divine plans concerning it, as they did 
of fluxions, galvanism* and erostation. 

But there is no just reason that we should continue in this 
hostility or indifference to it. We have been made capable 
of understanding it. The Deity has avowedly granted to us, 
in our divinely-originalinff and heaven-destined soul, such a 
participation of bis moral and intellectual nature as to have 
attachM to it the noble possibility of being his image and 
fikeness. We must never forget this dignifying benediction. 
By this he has himself characterized our created nature, and 
he has sijpiiied his desire that we should regain this perfec- 
tion ; he invites us to pursue it ; we are eveiy year becom- 
ing more fit to do so, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
^t, the wiser we become, we shall more strongly, feel that 
no inferior objects ought to prevent us from realizing such 
sublime anticipations. There is a spirit abroad which de- 
sires to elevate the condition of human nature. There is a 
spreading impression that it is yet highly improvable. A pro- 
gression in It which we cannot stop steadily advances, and 
tirses all into the invisible cuirent. There is a Mnerous anu 
bittoo io wuxj of nifling both their dwn mind and that of 
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oUien to a nobler chancter, and of effectii^ this bj increaa- 
Ing Uie moral influences npon the world. We may trace this 
in all the professions and m the educated classes ; and in the 
diffusing desire of educating and of being educated. The in- 
dividuals are becoming more numerous and decided in all 
stations who feel that £e union of knowledge, virtue, and re- 
ligion produces the most deli^tful and the most lasting en- 
jo^fment of which the human mind is susceptible ; and that 
it is our most desirable, and will become our most valuable 
possession. They seek to acquire this for themselves. They 
lecommend it to others. I read such effusions ss these, to 
my own surprise, from the recollections of a verv different 
spirit in my younger days, in our periodical works ; and I 
rejoice to find that such a new sunshine of British mind has 
hegOD. to illuminate our social horizon before the infirmities 
of sffe and ailment have withdrawn me from it. 

AU such aspirations and intentions are indications that hu- 
man nature has the cspacity, as well as the desire, to compre- 
liend and to appreciate its Maker's vrorka and ways, and will 
endeavour to ao so. Indeed, his past conduct towards us 
encourages us to hope that, in this path of study, the effort to 
trace his mind and meaning will accord with his own wishes, 
and receive his favourins aid. He must desire to be known 
by his human race as fu&y and as extendingly as they become 
qualified to do so. In aU his communications to us, he has 
treated us ss if we were able to understand him. He repeat- 
edly calls iqx>n us to acquire a knowledge of him ; and de- 
clares that one of the later perfections of our ulterior posterity 
vriU be the enlarged and umversal attainment of this intellect- 
ual progression. On every occasion which has been recorded 
in his revelations, we perceive a rational and moral being, rea- 
soning as such on his own wishes and meaning. In this char- 
acter and manner he repeatedly addresses his human race as 
those whom he has enabled and considers to be, or who ouffht 
to be and may be, rational and moral beings likewise. He 
imparts ideas from himself to us to become ideas in our mind, 
as if we were ss capable of receiving them from him as from 
nature or each other. He gives us commands to understand 
as well as to obey. He plaids and expostulates with us, ex- 
horts, entreats, counsels, urges, and persuades in the same 
manner and by the same means, that is, by intelligible and 
•ppropiiated Ungoage, asiuming fret^uently the phrases of the 
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most impressive eloquence and the most conrincing ratioci- 
nation — as the finest intellects which we are acquainted with 
in human society endeavour to interest and influence our in* 
tellectual sympathies and faculties by such effusions. 

The prophecies of Isaiah, delivered in his name, are splendid 
instances of such addresses. What, indeed, are all the dis- 
courses and lessons of that Great Instructer whom we most 
venerate, and by whom the human race has been most benefit- 
ed, but so many communications and appeals firom a Divine 
intelligence, breathing heavenly wisdom and goodness to creap 
tures whom he had made to be intelligent, sensitive, and dis- 
cerning likewise. He thinks and speaks like man talking to 
man, notwithstanding his exalted nature ; and thus he mani- 
fests and acknowledges that degree of similitude between the 
human spirit and its Creator, in the intellectual capacity of our 
nature, which enables us, from what we experience in that, to 
understand and know him ; to comprehend his meaning in all 
that he expresses ; to imbibe whatever knowledge he pleases 
to impart, and to think and reason justly about it. It is un- 
fortunately true, that every one does not avail himself of this 
Divine capacity, which he inherits as bis birthright when he 
begins to breathe and live ; but all possess it from their Cre- 
ator, and may nurse and train it into activity and improve- 
ment if they choose, or shall be actuated to do so. 

There cannot, therefore, be any reasonable doubt that we 
aise able to comprehend and to discern those plans and purpo- 
ses of our Creator in which we are concerned. Further than 
this, it is not necessary that we should be acquainted with them. 
But our external nature, our history and our current life should 
be viewed and studied with a constant recollection, with the per- 
petual impression, that Divine plans and purposes, specifically 
directed to them, preceded the beginning of all earthly things, 
juid have been constantly regulating and accompanying them. 
Prom these all nature has originated; according to these 
every part has been created ; and by these, in every age of 
our world, have its course and conduct been superintended 
and governed. 

But all plans are proportioned and adapted to their intend- 
ed objects and ends. There are always the greater and the 
smaller ; the general and the particular ; the subordinate ones, 
and those which command and actuate them. With the 
mighty plan of univentl creation we have, in thia tt«gQ 
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of our existence, no direct relation, nor with those of the 
starry orbs beyond our system. It is true that, as a part, how- 
ever inconsiderable, of the wonderful whole, we must be in 
some respect affected by what afifects that ; and our astrono- 
mers hsTe suggested that the innuntersble hosts of radiant 
worlds above us have, besides their separate and peculiar 
kws and systems, some vast general movement, around some 
unknown centralization, in the depths of unfathoraed space. 

But no perceptible consequences flow from this to our 
human world or to its social constitution. Satisfied that 
other planets are governed by plans which, though essential 
to them, are not extended to us, beyond our general relations 
with them of distance, magnitude, and movement, our atten- 
tion need never be turned towards any other schemes and de- 
signs than those which have operated on our nature and on 
our, to us while on it, most precious world ; precious from 
its beauty and benefit to us, uid probably not mferior, in tha 
benefactions we receive from it, to the comforts and advanta- 
ges in any of our sister planets. There is a glorious future 
promised to those who may be admitted to it ; but as that 
will be a special kingdom, specially created for its immortal- 
ized inhabitants, it will probably be different from any that 
now exists. I cannot, therefore, avoid believing that we are 
as happy at present in our minor globe as our few>w-creatures 
are in the greater masses of Jupiter and Saturn. But be this 
as it may, our interests now are confined to our own earth, 
and to the pUna and purposes on which that has been formed, 
and by which the economy of our social life is governed. 

I am particularly anxious that you should feel and believe 
that creation must have been made in all its parts upon an 
intelligent plan, by its intelligent Creator, and should always 
study both material nature and human history with this fixed 
impression, because both will be more instructive and useful 
to you, as you read and think upon them with this pervadinff 
and guiding principle. You will then become more mterested 
with them, and cannot otherwise properly and sufiiciently 
understand either. Both will appear to you under very differ- 
ent lights, and present very different prospects, and excite very 
different thoughts and feelings, according as you cherish or 
omit, in your meditations, this enlightening and directing 
truth. It win be an improving exercise of your discerning 
faculties, and a constant pleasure to your best sensibilities, to 
give tiiem this employment. 
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LETTER in. 

Oiitkflmpmmimtf8tudgingNUwr9mUBmumI4fk,wUktktb9' 
Mtf Ikflf JMuinf Pmmc mmI AvvoMf Amm aIimwv flccoiMMtiiiitf lAiM* 

Mt dear Son, 

If we adopt the principle that we are living in both a 
natural and a social system of things, which have been made 
on intelligent plans for intelligent purposes, we shall never 
theorize or think on either nature or life as if they were sub- 
sisting and moving without them, or could have originated in 
any other manner. Though we should be unable to trace 
them, yet the conviction imt they are realities should never 
be absent from our minds ; for as, when we can discern 
them, it will be our duty to reason conformably to them, so, 
when they baffle our present researches, we should still 
bear in mind that creation has nowhere existed without a 
reasoned design and a reasoning and directinj^ government. 
If we follow the too common habit of thinking and acting 
upon the facts and laws of material nature and human life as 
it neither had been framed or was conducted on any intel- 
li^ble plan, or for any rational and worthy purpose ; as if dl 
visible thinfls were subsisting and recurring solely by them- 
•elves, and left to themselves without design or object, uid 
with no invisible superintendence ; if we regard the phenom- 
ena of nature, and the great events of history or of individual 
biography, as mere tmins of unarransed, undirected, un- 
caiuea, or unconnected sequences, wiUioat any reason why 
ihey should be what they were, and succeed each other as 
they do, and without any aangned or connecting relation ; 
destitute of all accompanying meaning, and oecurrinff and 
changing by no rule or for any projected or pursued end : 

If we thus estimate and regard the worla we live in, and 
the course and state of thin^ about us, we shall be per- 
petually misconceiving and misrepresentinff them ; we snaJl 
be narrowinff and darkening our intelleetual views, and shall 
keep away from our thou^its those truths which will most 
expand and improve them ; which will ally them with grand 
ideas and elevated hopw ; and, in every vcissitude that may 
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be&n us, will alvaya be a soorce of eadiilaiation and •ooUiing 
comfort.* 

I do not mean that we should be always painting or ffilding 
our books of knowledge with religious vignettes or decora- 
tions for ornamental recommendations ; nor edge our convert 
sation or public discourses on art or science with such allu- 
sions for personal display or popular effect. It is not the 
l^irase or the paragraph abstracted irom the pervading mind 
.and person&l feeling which is valuaUe ; for as these express 
.no genuine conviction, they excite none. They are heard as 
rhetorical perorations, applauded, admired, and forgotten. The 
desirable requisite is, that these principles should be the silent 
and abiding, but ever-living impressions and belief in our own 
individosl mind. We should feel that in examining or ezped- 
.menting on any object or department of nature we are ii^ 
.irestigating the productions of an intelligent Creator, which 
.have d?sign in every paxt. This idea should accompany us 
also with habitual conviction, as we contemplate the maps of 
recorded time in their historical lineaments and national le- 
lations. 

!( we assume that, both in natural philosophy and civil hi»* 
tory, we have before us the features and the outlines of ike 
pluis and purposes of the Former and Governor of aU things, 
and are viewing in the observed and narrated results the evo- 
lutions and execntioBs of lus puiposes, our knowledge will be 
k^t in continual unison with him ; and we shall then per- 
ceive meaning, wisdom, directiog causation, connexions, re- 
lations, utilities, and accompUsluMl ends, which are now but 
■ larelv adverted to or thought of. 

That we know so little of them beyond our general and 
verbal acknowledgment is no proof that they are unknow- 
able ; but is rather the indication that they have not been a 
favourite study ; for, in other pursuits, no failures prevent 
other exertions from b^ng more successful. Nor is there a 
science now cultivated, except the geometrical ones, which 

* Wbea we read wtaac pUloaophen abroad ki oar own times, and 

wbat seme among ouiselves, bave started oa the evfein of things, wo 

. liave leaaoa to fear tbac, if iko princiBlaor an iatoUigent plan and oor- 

. respondent creatiw be relinqvtebetf, we obaU have our phyeiology do* 

feraied by absardities as stciking a» tboae of Noocles, tbe Crotoaian, 

wkem Heradotas of Ueracleom oanralee lo have maintained that women 

in tbe mooQ lay agga, sad tjiat the men produced Ctom tbem are lliro 

times the sixe of those on oureacth.— Atbeo. Poi^n., L^2, 9. 67. 

Vol. m.-C 
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was not, both in the days of Aristotle and of Tacitus, in the 
same barren and, apparently, unimprovable condition. Na^ 
ture was then everywhere an undeciphered mystery ; and it 
was because it seemed useless to study it that Socrates 
called the attention of the inquisitive to moral and political 
discussion.* 

The error of thinking and reasoning on the world we in- 
habit, without these views, will appear, if we consider how 
egregiously the young sailor would mislead himself if, on en- 
tering a ship of the line, on the commencement of his profes- 
siond career, he did not consider it as having been built by 
skilful persons, woricing with acquired dexterity, according to 
well-formed plans ; and framing every part with judgment, 
care, meaning, and purpose. If, like some savages, he 
should deem tlie noble Vessel a living creature, moving from 
and having life in itself ; or that it was some monstrous bird, 
with immense limbs and wings ; or but a self-formed or cas- 
ual meeting and cohesion of wandering particles ; or the 
gradual growth of a fallen tree or of a little canoe, by a slow 
enlargement during millions of ages, into its noble magnitude 
and stupendous complication : if he should surrender his 
mind to such fancies as these, and disbelieve that scientific 
directors and aUe shipwrights had framed it purposely, how 
contemptuously should we deride or pity his ignorance! 
Though entering it with a knowledge that it was to sail, and, 
if necessary, to be used for battle, he would suppose its 
masts, canvass, and cannon to be the instruments for these 
services, yet how useless and unmeaning, in his first igno- 
rance, would seem most of the numerous articles of the mag- 
nificent structure ! They would appear to his apprehension 
more hke encumbrances and confusion than essential parts 
of its serviceable mechanism, until he had gradually found 
out their uses, and learned to know that everything he saw 
had been devised and made with specific purposes for speci- 
fic ends, which, whenever wanted, tney accomplished. Then 
he would understand that not a single rope or plank, not even 

* ir tbe sentiments of one of tbe seven sages Had become univennl, 
how little should we have known of tbe laws of the {ilanetary worldi. 
Bion said thai astronomers were moat ridiculous persons (yeXoiorarovf ), 
for thoogh they eoold not see the fish near the shoras they were walk- 
ing by, they pretended to be able to know ths things-that were in the 
-•--" "'-" — ^, pi 405. 
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one peg or nail, had been put in unnecessarily, or without 
direct meaning, foreseeing intention, and sufiicieot reason. 
It is the same in the structure of nature and in the economy 
of Ufe. Meaning, plan, purpose, and efficient execution eyery- 
where pervade them. 

As I do not desire you to believe this because I assert it, I 
will state to you the grounds on which I rest my own convic- 
tion of it ; because, if your belief can be associated with your 
satisfied reason, it will always be the more intellectusl and 
inflnentiai. 

Nature, as a creation, can only be what the Deity has made 
it to be ; and it is what it is, solely because he has chosen so 
to frame and to continue it. He therefore intended to make it 
what we perceive that it is, because it is not possible for any 
one to make without intending to do so. But making equally 
implies pievious devising and purpose, and a particular design 
and purpose ; for anything made might have been differently 
made, or not made at all. To be what it is, instead of beins 
anything else, it must therefore have been specially designed 
to be such, and that design must have been specially and ac- 
curately executed. But all special designs consist of plan 
and purpose, and, if executed, the execution is the representa- 
tion — the realization of these in some perceptible form. 

It is of essential importance to us that our sentiments on 
this great subject should be correctly and early formed ; for 
you will find that they will very much influence and colour 
your after life and mind. It is in the first part of our worldly 
career that we have most leisiure to think, and, by education, 
are led to meditation and inquiry ; we are then also most able 
and disposed to think and judge fairly. Right opinions are 
the elements of all true wisdom, and even of moral conduct. 
Rectitude of mind and rectitude of action have a personal re- 
lation to each other, which is not easily shaken. Be right, 
tfaevefore, in your conceptions and knowledge of your Creator, 
as soon as you can, that your mind may be settled on its 
proper basis and station for the remainder of your life.* 

* Tliere is a passnge in Mr. H. Tsylor^ " Statesman* on the connex- 
im between virtue and wiedom that dfiserves a place in your memory— 

** If there be in the charaeier not only eenee and soundoets, but also 
vinoe of a high order, then, however little appearance there may be of 
tdent, a certain portion of wiadom may be relied upon almost implicitly. 

** For tbo cenre ap ondences of goodness and wiadom are manifold ; and 
that tbaywiUaocooDpaoycasbeilMtitto bs iolbnedyaotoaiybecattao 
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and nature, appear to vA in the drama! rerolntion of our 
earth, and in its annual, or rather continual, circuit with the' 
other planets around our central sun. We perceive them' 
also in the, at present, inexplicable visits of the cometaiy 
travellers. Some marvellous motive powers, two at least, 
the impelling and the gravitating, actuate each of these. 
Their movements are cognizable by our senses ; and it is the 
glory of human nature, by its persevering observations and 
intense thinking, to have descried and described the laws of 
their motivity. But with the nature of the moving power, 
notwithstanding all the penetrating energy of our science, vr6 
are absolutely unacquainted. For impulse, expansion, attrac- 
tion, gravitation, projectile force, and such like terms, are but 
words by which we ticket and catalogue the facts we so dis- 
criminate. They disclose no knowledge to us of the essen- 
tial nature of the powers which they signalize. We use 
them as appropriated words, fully intelligible to others so fn 
as they mark the phenomena they allude to ; but they always' 
denote unknown qualities or agencies, and do not impart any 
elucidating knowledge of what that reality is, whose efFecttt 
our mathematicians and philosophers so correctly state, and 
have reasoned upon with such surprising sagacity. To them, 
for what they have done and are doin^, we cannot be too 
grateful, or estimate too hi^y the intellectual ability which 
3iey display, I appreciate it so much, that it is quite suffi- 
cient to prove to me that the living principle in human nft* 
ture has an independent thinking property, which ought never 
to be confounded with either motion or matter, or even with 
' the other living principles that coexist with us on our ferresw 
trial surface. 

In our solid globe, if it be a compact series of masses, or 
in the solid rocks and strata which compose the globular sit- 
perfices on which we walk and act, whatever be.beneatil 
them, our Creator has made and placed the compounded - 
masses, which he designed should be permanent without 
either life or motion, in such order and shapes, and with stich 
several compositions of substance, as his plaii for its con« 
struction required. 

With equal care and selecting power he has united th* 
living principles which he has assigned to our ea/th with 
such diversified but specific and continued organic forma, tiM 
also raited hit efaoeen desigoe, »iid which ^hns tD #d» im 
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dtdfation, and those enjoyments and sensations of conscious 
life, and that reproducing power, which he had determined 
they shoidd respectively experience and possess. The mo- 
tive powers which he has commanded to attend our glohe, 
and to be associated with its diversified compartments, were 
selected by him, and were added to our world by the same 
judging sinll With which everything connected with it has 
been made. Their force and energy peculiarly need plan 
and government ; we may thorefore be sure that their quan- 
tity, force, modifications, continuity, positions, and laws, and 
course of movement, have been all, with careful skill, pre- 
viously adjusted and apportioned to the rest of nature, and 
to the e£fects tiiey were to produce ; and that they all act in 
execution of the great plan, and are strictly regulated and 
guided to do so, and are restrained from any other results.* 

When the macerial substances and the moving powers. 
'Were produced, and their arrangements and laws established, 
ftnd the course of nature under their operation was settled 
and put in action, the design of the Creator in their forma- 
tion was 80 hi completed. The system and habits of the 
living oigtinizalaons of nature being also intended not to vary 
ki their seversi lgnds> but t^ be always tmiform m their 
various reproductions, the scheme as to them may be pre* 
sumed to have been accomplished l^ their formation, and by 
the laws of their existence being so made as to limit them 
to be always and only what they are. Hence the different 
species of vegetables and animals are in all ages and coun- 
tries substantially alike. The lion in our Zoological Gar- 
dens resembles tae lion diat appeared- in the amphitheatres of 
Rome ISOO years ago ; com is still what it was in the days 
of the Pharaohs ; and the trees of our present forests are 
not disshnilar to those which shelteied our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors. 

* The periodical ratums of the oomeCs Mem t» tne te show to us 
With what commandiogaiid adjusted regnlartiy the treawodofis nnovlkiff 
fOfc^s 6f naiore iaYe governed by a directing intelligence. Sttch limited 
tfecarrenees indicate a settled jplan of an amazing extent, considering 
She spaee it nnMt embtaee.* f do not know whether you are awara that 
^ir Isaac Newton, who died in 1727, is staled by Whlstoa to have prs- 
dictisd the appearance of the comet of 1736. " As far as we know, he is 
fhe verfjtrtt nnn, and this is the fetj first instance where the return 
0f a eomst has been predicted befbrehand, and has aetaaHy eoOMr a** 
^MTdiag to that predicUoa."— Wbiston's Astr. Year. 
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But the human race is that order of hying beings which 
has been created upon a different plan ; and it is this ap- 
pointed difference which separates us from all other animals. 
Our bodies indeed are, like theirs, made upon an abiding sys- 
tem as to their external form and interior functions. Ever 
since the deluge, the human figure, in its material structure 
and with its organizations, has never essentially varied. 
Colour and other accidents of the corporeal frame may vary, 
because many natural causes affect our skin and exterior ap- 
pearance ; but the internal likeness is uniform and universal. 
It is in our moral and intellectual natures, and in their 
changes, enlargements, sensibilities, powers, improvabilities, 
and destinations, that our dissimilitude to every other kind of 
living creatures particularly displays itself; and from these 
the sacred history of our species, and those branches of it 
which these letters will treat of, take their rise, and with 
these are perpetually connected. To the sacred history of 
man all the other classes of subsisting things on our earth 
are subordinate. In this the plan of the Creator as to our 
world seems to centre ; and for the completion of his de- 
signs, with respect to the ulterior state of his human race, 
the present, course of nature ia our system may be supposed 
to be caiiied qd. 



LETTER V. 

Tke InvisiUe AgeneUa tu eertaii^aa ike Material ones, both in 14^ ami 
Nature.— T%e IHoiae Agendee are ^ tkie Character.— Change of the 
Divine Plan as to Human Population qfUr the Deluge^ anA m tJw ofr- 
hreviation of U^e. 

Mt dbab Son, 
In the preceding remarks on the Irvine creations I' have 
directed your attention to human operations and fabrications, 
because they will give to your ideas on this mighty subject 
the most sensible and experimental realities to refer to and to 
rest upon. Nothing on earth so approaches the modus oper- 
andif the forming agency by which the Deity has constructed 
«nd regulates all thmgs, as human workmanship and gOTOZji- 
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ment: Mind acte in us as it appears to hare acted in him ; 
thinking in ns resembles thinking in him ; our manner fk 
willing represents to us the nature of his volition ; and \j 
what we contrive and do in the use of our intellectual powen, 
we may conceive how his sublime spirit has designed, and 
how he executes his designs. We can, in the same manner, 
infer and perceive what is direction, guidance, and government 
in him, by our own acts of this description. Even the invis- 
ibilities of his interferences and administrations are made in- 
telligible to us by our own. For the orders of our cabinets to * 
their distant governors^ as those of the imperial general to his 
marshals and officers, act by invisible impulses and motivities. 
Hieir ears hear the sound of words, or their eyes nuiy trace 
the letters of the written despatch ; but the effect of both, 
the influence, the power, the actuating cause which produces 
their immediate and exact obedience, is entirely intellectual 
and invisible. 

It is the mind of the director, though hundreds or thousands 
of miles distant, which moves the mind of the directed and the 
obeying. Neither sees the other, nor the ruling impulse which 
the one transmits and the other receives aiw conforms to. 
Ilie process is one of the invisible intellectualities which the 
human faculties can put in action, and be conscious of and gov- 
erned by. 

Of tins kind were the plans of Napoleon and Wellington in 
their several campaigns ; unseen by any, intangible by them- 
selves. They were ideal realities, putting in action all the 
material substances of cannon and warlike munitions ; all the 
projectile forces and moving powers of their instruments of 
battle, and all the living priuciples, both in animals and men, 
which they ordered to move and act, correspondently with 
their determined plans, to execute their determined puiposes. 
The precisely-operating and unresisted power and motive in- 
fluence by which the natural qualities and spontaneous wills 
of their armies and implements of warfare' were put into ac- 
tion, and controlled and regulated into the iq)ecific actions 
which were intended, and vmich were made to achieve the 
devised and appointed ends of the commanders, were nothing 
like objects of sight and contact. It was as invisible and as 
mtellectual as that Divine agency which guides and influencee- 
miOerial nature and its' moving powers ; and which, in the 
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same unseen manner, conducts its economy of human life, and 
all its particular interferences. 

Our legislation is another instance of invisible, moral, and 
intellectual agency upon us, of the strongest and most com- 
manding effect, by which our actions are continually govemed. 
We see not the legal or political force which we obey. We 
behold only the instruments which execute it, or the pnnted 
words which relate to it. But the agency, which, if we resist, 
will put the whole society into operation against us, is an ideal 
reality, existing in no particulair place, confined to no station, 
yet pervading, superintending, and ruling the whole community 
in which we reside. 

What thus occurs between man and man will serve to il- 
lustrate what is always taking place between us and Grod. 
His presence is everywhere in effect ; his plans guide, his 
mind actuates, his will governs all things ; his purposes 
limit and shape the course and results of aU that he puts into 
movement ; and yet all this agency, even in its most formid- 
able impulses, as well as in its gentlest attraction, can be nei- 
ther seen, nor touched, nor subjected to any examination of our 
material sense. 

It is as invisible and as wholly intellectual as the effect, on 
our sensibility and rational spint, of the departed poet, ora- 
tor, or historian. We read words which of themselves, are 
but marks or scrawls, blackening the paper th^ are upon. It 
is the unseen genius of the writers which affects our mind 
thiouj^h these, its petty instruments. It is invisible mind ad- 
dressing invisible mind. The process and the operation are 
ideal, and by our organized senses imperceptible. The recol- 
lection of these, and of all effects analogous to these, will en- 
able us to form a rational and comprehensible notion of the 
nature, mode of operation, and contmual efficiency of the Di- 
vine agency, which guides and governs us, and which is con- 
tinually executing the plans and purposes that have been deter- 
mined on as to the economy of our human life. But while we 
use these illustrations, it is for us to bear continually in mind, 
that however assimilating such things be in the point of view 
in which they are here represented, yet all that is Divine rises 
above what is human with that immeasurable superiority which 
infinitude, and perfection, and eternity unceasingly confer. 

In considering the plans and purposes of £e Deity, we 
must make this distinction between tnem, that although both 
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are what must be our inferences concerning themivet the lat- 
ter will be always less to us than the former. The plan is 
devised to execute the purpose, and is continually displaying 
itself in the process ot the execution. But the puipose is 
rarely discernible until it has been accomplished ; and is, 
even then, often a subject of difficult deduction ; neither is 
written in the heayens, as none of the laws or agencies of na- 
ture are. Nothing but what is material is a subject of our 
senses ; everything else is a perception or inference of our un- 
derstanding, but it is not less certain. What, indeed, is sen- 
sation itself but an intellectual consciousness 1 It differs only 
in its cause ; we feel the effect, but from that alone do not 
know the cause. We use our understanding to perceive by 
what the interior emotion has been produced, and we ascribe 
it to one external object rather than to another by the decis- 
ion of our judgment. We discern by this the real exterior 
thing which has affected us. This is an inference of our 
judgment, and thus our knowledge of natural and visible, aa 
weU as of intellectual and invisible t^ngs, always arises fhmi 
the perceptions and inferences of our mental faculty. We 
are right m our opinions when our intellectual inferences are 
right ; and not more so in our sensations than in our reflec- 
tions and reasonings. It is the character of our knowledge in 
aJl things to be the inferences and judgment of our intellect. 
If you speak to me, it is this reasoning and judgment, trained 
by former experience, which lead me to conclude that the 
voice comes from you, and not from the chair or table ; or 
when I hear the robin aing, that it issues from the bird instead 
of the tree he sits upon. 

Our inferences as to plans and purposes are as much true 
knowledge and certainties as those we derive from our senses ; 
in either case are they such, unless justly made. In both, 
we must learn to observe accurately, reason properly, and 
judge soundly. The conclusion, then, becomes a positive 
truth ; as surely in what we can perceive only by the intel- 
lect as in what we behold and handle. We are frequently 
erring in our decisions on the experience of our senses, and 
still oftener differ from others in the information they convey. 
. Sense is, therefore, not a more certain guide to truth than 
. sound intellect, for it is this which is our real teacher and 
director in everything we know. 

On this reasoning, the invisibilitiea of our world and of Um 
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omvene, where they are in exiBtence, and become detcned 
and are rightly inferred and stated by our investigating mind, 
are as certain and as true to us as every material thing which 
we hear and look at. It is not the bodily organ, but the mind, 
which, in our sensorial impressions, perceives, feels, learns, 
compares, judges, and knows. The nervous organization is 
but an optical tube which it uses in sight ; or an acoustic in- 
strument, which collects for it the vibrations of the sonorous 
fluid when it hears ; or the numerous implements into which 
it converts its fingers when it handles and operates by their 
agency. It is our mtellectual principle which, in all the effects 
that we call sensations, is the acting, feeling, moving, perceiv- 
ing, and knowing power. The invisible tlunffs of nature are 
thus as cognizable by us as the visible, though not so soon or 
readily. They require a cultivated mind, exercised on such 
subjects in proportion to their difficulty and remoteness ; and 
this is necessary in all our recondite studies. 

The more you observe the statements and arguments of 
those who exclude a Deity from nature and disbeUeve a cre- 
ation, the more useful you vidll find it to be to recollect uad 
apply the ideas here suggested. These writers are strenuous 
to banish from the mind whatever their senses cannot ex- 
amine, on the fallacious theory that nothing else is existing. 

On the topics which we win proceed to consider, we will 
first collect from history and nature the main facts which 
mark the plan and system of our Creator with respect to the 
subjects of our inquiry, and trace such laws and principles 
concerning them as we may be able to discern ; and then at- 
tempt to mfer the purposes for which they have been estab- 
lished. 

The POPULATION of our world will naturaUy be the first ob- 
ject of our attention, as it is the basis and material of all our 
other subjects. The circumstances which have actually taken 
place enable us to notice the outlines of the plan which com^ 
prehended them. 

Intending at some neriod of his eternity to hare a fawnan 
race in his universe, the Deity chose to make our terrestrial 
globe for their present residence, and to place this, with the 
associated planets, under the influence <» a central sun, in 
that compartment of unbounded space which our system oe* 
cupies. In what portion of the wonderful whole we are situ-^ 
, stedt we know not, and have no means of ascertaining. Inr 
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amunable bodiw effiue ndiances of light abore Md ibout xm, 
which induce us to consider them to be mateiisl suns, inhab- 
ited bj living beings. The analogy is persuasive and sati^ 
factory ; but our o{>inions about Sem -can only be qpecula>^ 
lions, «s we have nothing but the lucid similarify to reasoQ 
fiov ; and comets possess their dfgiee of this quality, and 
yet are so unsubstantial, that the stan they cover can be seen 
through the centralized nucleus of several which have entered 
our i&netary area. We know not whether we are gliding in 
the middle of a livii^ universe or in a coxner ; or whether 
our population is or is not the chief, or the only intelligent 
beings which onr solar svstem contains. It is most probable 
that we are net the exclusive vitalities which have a Divine 
intellect as their distinguuhing property ; but it is not certain* 
We have not the least information whither our departing 
spirit is removed to, or whether Venus, Mars, and the Moon, 
whose material masses seem most to resemble our own, re* 
ceive it as their inhabitant, or have original populations of thejf 
own. In the absence of all solid grounds of judgment, coBr 
jecture would be misleading, and it is better to leave the ques- 
tion in its natural uncertainty. The safest fancy would be 
to Suisse that each has a peculiar population suited to it, and 
therefore not so suited to any other. This must be as much 
the case with ourselves as with them ; only, as the operation 
of death manifestly and universally takes us away, our living 
principles, which mere separation from the body cannot de- 
stroy, must go somewhere. The anciept Christian fathers dis- 
posed of our disimbodied souls by conveying them into the 
central regions of our earth ; but as our present geologists 
make that a red hot, or moHen mass of liery matter, any other 
location of them, while that hypothesis 4asts, will be a prefer- 
able supposition. 

Our Creator began mankind by the pair whom be placed a 
while in Paradise ; but on their deteimination io do what 
pleased themselves instead of obeying him« he transfenred 
fhem to the general surface. On this their posterity multi- 
plied, and contiuued the disobedience, until the increasing 
perversity disoidered their social communities with universal 
corruption and violence. This state was so much at variance 
with his wishes, and with his purposes in their existence, as 
%o make it necessair, in his considention, and according to 
his nlans for this odofir of his living be^x^ that they should 
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all be remoYed at once and together, instead of dying off, n 
^e^ would otherwise haye done, gradoally' and snccessivelj, 
while a young race was rising up among them. The over- 
whelming deluge we formerly considered executed this or- 
dainment on afi hut that single family, who were preserved 
to begin a new series of population of the earth, with laws 
and under circumstances veiy different from the anteceding 
ones. The sudden removal of all but this favoured fragment 
allowed the first generations to grow un without the deterio- 
rations they would have imbibed from the degeneracy of their 
predecessors. Their future errois and transgressions would, 
oy this plan and its execution, originate from themselves, as 
they would have their immediate parents only before them for 
their educating models, and these had been selected for pres- 
ervation because they were the children of a moralized and 
pious father. 

That the renewed population might not become the same 
kind of evil beings as that which nad been taken away by 
the simultaneous death, He placed it and all earthly nature 
under new laws and circumstances, by which human society, 
ever since, has been materially afiected. He produced a new 
surface on the earth, from the dissolution, fractures, disloca- 
tions, torrents, subsidencies, and devastations of the old one ; 
burying, amid the convulsions and changes of both land and 
waters, which accompanied the tremendous yet governed ca- 
tastrophe, vast portions of ancient vegetation and of animal 
races ; most of these being suited to the preceding state of 
things, and not continued into the present one, of vmich they 
were less fitting. He abridged, also, the life of man to one 
tenth or twelilh of its anterior duration — an alteration which 
made a recurrence of the former state of human society im^ 
possible, and which has caused it to contain a very difileroni 
q>ecies of human creatures from the antediluvian race. 

Our present population thus began under new laws of life 
and death, and on the principle thereby of beine a succession 
of shorthved generations. The former plan, of a continuous 
individual for eight or nine hundred years* duration, had been 
tried, until it had prevailed so long as to prove ta their poa- 
terity that the first stages of a human being's existence were 
not able to receive such a lengthened vitality beneficially to 
themselves. 

Every day that I look' around me, or peruse the atmals of 
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likUxiy, I feel the iviadomand the neeeMtty of this ehaage. I 
aanue yon that I cumot conscientiously say of any ii^Tid- 
uals that have figuied on the human world, that it wouM have 
been adYantageous, either to themselves or to the community, 
that they shmild have the longevity of a Methuselah; nor 
could any be yet endured in such a protracted existence on 
our earth, umess their wisdom and toeir virtue, their intel- 
lectual attainments and their nractical use of them; their 
self-government, humility, gentleness, and philanthropy im- 
proved and enlarged as tlutir years were multiplied. But 
BOW very mre is it to find any one who lives on the ha- 
bitual pnnpmles of continual seLf-melioration, self-regulation, 
benevolent feelings, snd attentions to others, mental acquisi- 
tions and enlargement, with adeouate duty, gratitude, and love 
to his perpetual benefactor! The common experience is, 
that most attain improvements to a certain extent, but ad- 
vance no farther. Self-indulgence then takes the lead, and 
becomes the law and habit. To enjoy life for its gratificar 
tions, and to be satisfied with themselves as they are, is the 
general character and practice ; and from that time diey re- 
main either stationary in their moral and intellectual persontd- 
ity, or they det;norate. Certainly the len^hening of life 
does not so commonly increase the good quaUties or. utilities 
of the individual, or preclude or remove his unpleasing or in- 
inrious ones, as to incline us to believe that it would be any 
benefit to society to extend our present existence beyond 
that fourscore or one hundred years, to which, in its areatest 
protraction, it is generally confined. It appears at least to 
be incompatible with a succession of young generations, want- 
ing an that the older possess ; with a series of extending 
populations, spreading and multiplying everywhere, and with 
that progression of human nature which has hitherto pro- 
ceeded more fi»>m new races that have sprung up than nom 
tiie stems they have emerged firom. It is en%btening to ouz 
miderstanding that the system of great longevity was tried ; 
but it has been an advantage to human happiness, and to the 
gradual improvement of human nature, that it was not contin- 
ued. Indeed, if I had the power of immortalizing my cour- 
temporaries and myself at this moment on our present earth, 
I would not do it. I like, and esteem, and admire them very 
much, on the whole, as they are ; but as I wish both them and 
myself to be much better than we are, | would not give an^ 
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etemitf to our socid woild, in its pretmit ehtnctor md oob^ 
ditton ; for that would be an eternal perpetuation of feflinga, 
errors, vices, ignorance, defective judgment, violent prejiH 
dices, wrong habits, and much obliquity of 'acting mind md 
personal temper, all of which I riiould rejoice to see absent 
both from myself and my coexisting fellow-creatures, aud- 
which, I believe, will diminish in oar sncceeding generations. 
At present, it is certainly best ^t such an extremely small 
number reach or pass beyond a century in the state in which 
human nature appears in our present World. What human 
violence can do and will do« we see in the regions where the 
lawless and the bandit prevail, and in the cities and countries 
where persecutions or rei^s of tenror are established. What 
human conruption can sink to is too disgusting to be de- 
scribed or thouffht of. The cessation of antediluvian longev- 
ity lessens ^e duration and the evils, and intercepts the pro- 
gress of both these calamities. 

Let us now contemplate the scheme and laws of our popu- 
lation which have been established, and endeavour to ascer* 
tain those which are really operating, and avoid the miscon* 
cflptions of Uiem which have erroneously been ditulated. 



LETTER VI. 

StaUmem ^tU Tketrif tf Jfr. UqU)im or TiipvJMiim.-''OUeKO$iismM 
upon it-^Mr. Sadtefg eontreaty YUm, 

My MAE Son, 
Near the beginning of ihe present eeutmry, Mr. Malthas 
eieited a great sensation in the public mind by sugsestiqgf 
and afterward by more elaboratelv maintaining, an idea nol 
wholly new, but, though surmised by others, vary little aU 
tended to before, on the subject of fauman population.* This 

" The oEistence of this piineipls was first romarked bj politieal 

[Un,i 
• "1 
added that or ▲ichnr 



seonoRiisto ia ttae ooncloding half of the last csotury : and slltwloos to 
it msy be found in the wiitints of WsHace, Hoone, Franklin, ftoiiib, sn4 
particularly of Mr. Townssnid.''— Bisbop J. B. BimiaMr's '^BseotdooT 
Creatioo,»vol.tt.,^ 109^ To tliess naiMs may be 



Toong. 
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was " die constant tendency in all animated life to incveaso 
beyond the nourishment prepared for it."* In his work on 
population he proposed, as the first point of " our inquiry 
concerning the improvement of society, to investigate the 
causes which have hitherto impeded the progress of mankind 
towards happiness.'^f He represented this supposed tendency 
to be one of the chief of those causes which obstruct human 
felicityi and as a cause combined with our nature, and always 
acting strongly on society,t but acting so unfortunateh as to 
occaaum very laigelv the evils we most lament.^ . He pro- 
nounced unequivocaUy this tendency to be a peipetuaJ ten- 
dencv to increase our population in a geometrical ratio, or to 
double in every twenty-five years,ll while the means of our sub- 
sistence were strictly limited to an arithmetical augmentation 
only.T Thd consequence of this surprising difierence, thus 
aUeged to be established in nature between the rates at which 
our number^ and our food respectively multiply, becomes, on 
hb own statement, fiightfully appalling. In three centuries 
the foodvrill not suffice for a three-hundredth part of the pop- 
ulation to which; according to these pretended laws, the 
human race wouM, in that space, at any period or region of 
the world, amount.**^ On this hypothesis it would have been 

* HaltlrotfB "Eanqr oa the Principle of Population," 4th ed., toI. f., 
p. S. It was fim imbliitad in 1796, suggested by s paper in Mr. CM- 
win's lo^Dixer.— lb., nreOuw^ 

t Malth., p. 1. 

i " The prindpsi object of the present essay is to examine the efibct of 
one great cause iBUmattlj united with the very nature of man, which 
has been constantly and powerfoAiy cqierating since the commencement 
oT society,'* p. 2. ** The cause to whiph I allude is the constant tenden- 
ey in SH animated lift to increase b^ond tlie nourishment prepared for 
h.»— lb. 

^ ** The natural and necessary effects have been almost totally over* 
hMHced; though probably among these effects may be reckoned a very 
eoBsidorable proportion of that vice and misery, and of that nnequu 
distribution of the bounties of nature, which it has been tbe unceasing 
ol^t of the enlightened philanthropist in all ages to correct."— Malth., 

*f| "It may safoly be pronounced, therefore, that population, when 
uoeheeked, goes on doubling every SQ yeare, or increases in a geometri- 
esl ratio/' p. 8: ** A thousand millions are ittst as easily doubled every 
SS years by the power of population as 1,000.*'— Mali bus, ib., p. 8. 

IT ** It may foirty be pronounced, therefore, tlmt, considering the present 
average of the earth, the paeans pf sifbsistenee, under circumstances the 
SMist ftvoarable to numan ii^dustry, eoiUd not possiHy be made to in- 
crease fhsler than an arithmetical ratio."— Malth., p. 12. 

** "Suppostag tbepipsssot population equal to one thousand million^ 
D2 
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impCMible for taanldiid to Itst eren fOO yean fnm tfaetr be- 
ginning, unlefts destrttctlTe checks were at all times extirpa- 
ting it, at a rate so rapid and so enormous as to allow only 13 
persons to be alive out of every 4,096, who, if the cotirae 
of nature should be left oiffepressed, were certain to be bom 
m 800 years. 

But even this incomprehensible disproportion and devasta^ 
tion, which are calculated on the assmned doubling in every 
twentv-five years, do not express the lull operation of these 
fatal laws of reproducing nature, as Mr. Maltfaus interprets 
them ; for he declares that population has doubled itself in 
^fteen years ;* and not perceiving the physical im^iossibility 
of such a multiplication, he has allowed tiimself to imagine 
that a still greater augmentation might accme,t if Indians and 
tncleared ground were not to interfere with it ;t not observ- 
ing that, to enable any population so to double themselves 
every fifteen years or less, mfants and children must become 
parents.^ 

The mind startles at statements like these, so extraordina^ 
in themselves, and so melancholy in their results ; and with 
perplexinjz wonder would reasonably ask, <* Can such things 
be r* Iney are so incongruous with the science and beauty 
of the natural creation m other respects, that thev would seem 
certain of (Hrovoking immediate disbelief; but they were put 
with so much ingenuity, and their novelty was so striking, 
that they obtained the assent of many able and excellent men, 

the human species would increase as the nombers 1, S. 4, 8. 10. tt. 84m 
196» 356 ; and subsistence as 1, 93,4,5,0, 7, 8, 9. ^ » '^— .-• 

*' In two centuries the population would be to the meaas of sabsMenos 
Ss S56 to 9 ; in three centuries, as 4,006 to 13 ; and in 3,000 yean tte 
diiferniee would be almost inealenlable."->ldalth., p. iS. 

* " In the back settlements, where the sole employoient is sgrioiUuvsi 
and vicious customs and unwholesome occupaUons are little knowa, 
the populatioa has been found to doable itself tn flfteei^ years.**— Malth., 
tot i., p. 7. 

t " Even this eatrsordinary rate of increase ia probttbiy short ST tlM 
eiiaostpower of population."— lb. 

i ** very severe labour is requisite to clear a ftesb country ; sueb sll* 
nations are not, ia general, eonsidered as particularly healtby, and ths 
inhabitants are probably ocoasioiially subject to the laenrsions of tlis 
Indians, which rosy destroy some lives, or, at any nts, dinlniah' ths flreits 
of their iaduetry.**— lb. 

$ In Mindnees to the persona! impossibility, it seems that anothsr aUs 
man has gone rather greater lengths fai his coojectars. **Sir Willisaa 
Petty Mmposes a doubling possihie ia so shoctatiiM as isnfgars."— M. 
Ar.v^M. liilth,^7. 
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tvho, looking only at his arguments and instances, taking 
ihese for granted, and not searchinff beyond them with an en- 
larged and impartial investigation for themaelves, too hastily 
admitted his principles to be true. They endeavonied, with 
high and landable purposes, to show that they were even wise 
in their design and. beneficial in their operation ;* Others, taking 
a different view of their effects, espoused theni with a very 
contrary 'spirit ; and their general effect has been unfavoura- 
ble to our philanthropic sjrmpatbies for the larger mass, of which 
every community consists. 

llie prospects to society presented by these tenets were 
little else than increasing and unrelievable wretchedness and 
depravation to every future generation ; unless mankind de- 
sisted from subsequent reproduction, or unless a portion onFf 
were allowed by the great majority of the rest to be the sole 
parents of every community — a portion which the geometri- 
cal law would be every year requiring to be made smaller. 
Policy and benevolence might ponder in vain for any other 
remedy. 

The author unhesitatingly assured us that this overwhelm^ 
ing tendency of population to outrun its producible food in 
tins formidable disproportion could be counteracted only by 
adequate checks, preventive or positive. These checks were 
acknowledged to be those of vice and misery, unless mankind 
would impose upon themselves, perseveringly, the moral re- 
itraint of abstaining from the connubial association, t But 
even this abstinence, if submitted to, Mr. Malthus allowed 
would also produce vice, while it would be murmured at as 
an evil by those who were compelled to practice it.t Mel- 

* 8imiineT*S ** Records of the Creation,* pait il., eh. 5 and 6. 
t **0n examining ihese obstacles to the inerease of \ 
asfiedi 



Which t have jclasned under the heads of preventive and positive cbeckiL 
h will appear that they are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and 
misery."— Malib., p. id. 
** The checks which repress the superior power of. popnlatlon, and 
Its effects on a level whh the means ofsiibsistence, are all resolva- 



ble into moral restraint, vice, and misery.''— lb., p. 30 and p. 579. 

t ** If he attends to this natural sngfestion, the restriction too fro* 
giMiitly produces vice. If he hear it not, the human race will be con- 
Stan^ endieavouring to increase beyond the means of subsistence. 

** *rh1s difficulty (6f acqnlring fbod) must fhU somewhere, and must 
necessarily be severely felt in some or other of the various forms of 
ndserv, or the ftar or misery, by a laiie ponioo of mankind.**— lb., vol. 
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ancholy dilenmift ! What a aad altemative, if the system had 
b«en a veiified hypothesis ! 

On such TiewB, mairiage, although the afqpointed somce of 
the continuation of the human race on eaith, and their most 
universal and improying cause of happiness, becomes the 
means of accelerating general misery and deprayity, and in- 
yolyes eyeiy one who enters intQ the state m the personal 
cziminality of assisting to produce such eyils ; for nature and 
its Author giye no right to any one to marry more than an- 
other, nor have authorized any to say, " You shall live single 
that I may wed." There is no charter or law horn Heaven 
for wealth or property to produce the new generations that are 
still ordained to succeed, and no command for poverty to re- 
main in unoffending celibacy ; all have the same natural ri^t 
and liberty to unite or not in wedlock, as they may prefer. 
Hence, if this system were the true one, the man of property 
sins as much by manying as the man of none ; for as it is the 
progeny which is the evu, whoever has the offroring, whether 
rich or poor, becomes the criminal producer of the mischief, 
by the luddition he makes to the human race. In these new 
instruments of multiplication, who will in their turn follow 
his example, he contnbutes to ensure to society an accom* 
panying succession of vice and misery. Mr. Malthus de- 
clares explicitly that the principle which keeps his overwheko* 
ing law of geometrical multipUcation on a level with subsist- 
ence is " the grinding law of necessity, misery, and the fear 
of misery."* He charges the .very system of nature and man 
with the imputation of being thus constituted, t 

The theory of Mr. Malthus was contested by several, but 

* Msltb., VOL ii., p. 94. He repeats this sentiment as his own deliber- 
ate view of bis system. <Mt is a perftctly just observation of Mr. God- 
win, tbat tbere ie a principle in human society by which population Is 
perpetnsUy kept down to the level of the means of snbsistenoe. Tlw 
sole question is, what is this principle ? Is it some obsenrfe cansef b 
it some mysterious interftrenoe of Heaven ? Or is it a cause which hss 
constantly been obaerved to operate, though with varied ibrce. in every 
state in whieli man has been placed? Is rr not misrrv, and the ftar 
of misery, trb mrcrrsarv and inkvitablb aBsni,T8 Of the laws or 
MATUEB, which human institutions have tended eonslderably to mitlgats^ 
though they can never remove r*—MBlth., vol. iL, p. 39. 

t " The truth is, that, though human institutions appear to be, sad In- 
deed often are, the obvious and obtrusive eauaes of much mischief to 
mankind, they are. In reality, light and superficial in comparison witb 
those deeper-seatea causes of evil which result ftom the laws of natuie 
and the pasaioos of mankind.**— lb., p. M. 
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BMMt powcrfiilly by his tblest Mid latest antagonu*, Mr. Sad- 
ler, who rightly attaeked the asramed pnnciple itself. This 
senUeman demed the natural law to be as it had been stated.* 
He insisted on the enoneousness of the supposed facts and 
deductions relative to the States of America, <m which the 
geometric theory was founded,! and entered into much detail 
OB the emigrations to North America, which had so much 
contributed to enlarge its popDlation,t- and which Mr. Malthus 
bad not adequately considered, but had ^preatly underrated. 
Mr. Sadler then stated at length his own views of the actual 
law of population, and copiously discussed several important 
topics and circumstances by which it was illustrated.^ His 
week was too digressive and difiuse, and wanted sdection and 
concentration, with some corrections. It was rather a series 
of effusions, without due order and connexion, than a well- 
digested treatise ; . but it was written with right, though warm 
Minga, and on just principles. It shook with great force 
the mistaken system it opposed, suggested many valuable 
ideas, and led the inquirer to more enlarged views and to 
soondei reasoning on a subject which is becoming every day 
more important in every country to be accurately understood. 11 
It would be unjust to depreciate the intentions or the ability 
•f Mr. Malthus. He brought forward his theory expressly 
to counteract some pernicious extravagances of- Mr. Godwin, 
¥diose ." Political Justice'* made for a time nearly as great 

* <'Hanan iocreaae, under the most favourable circomstaaeet for its 
development, does not proceed in a ceometrical ratio, bat. is eoneuntly 
tesnlated on a totally difibreot prineipie.*--8adler'» ** Law of Fopol.^ 

t Ib^ p. 401. X lb., vol. I., PL 4«7, 579. 

% ** What I presume to call dte law of popalaUon may be thus briefly 
enamerated. The pmlificneee of human beiofs, otberwiee almilarly cir- 
eumetanced, Taries invemly ae tbeir number," vol. ii., p. 308. ** Human 
beinge ioSresee in a dilforeat proportion, and one which ie cojuTontfy 
rtgMlated by their coexuHng nnrobers." vol. i., p. lOS. He then makes 
and states variove lablea from the population of several oountriee to 
prove his law, and reasons largely on many topica which he considers 
as eoncurring to eacablish it.— lb., p. 47»^13. His aeeond volume is 
directed to enow that the periods of dupUcaUon aaaigned by the anti- 

Sulatloniecs **as tboae in which mankind would increase, if unre- 
cted, are in evury instance, and under the most fkvourable eircum- 
Stances, impossibilities,'* vol. fl., p. 45. 

II He truly said, " tlie whole system of popn^ation is under the un- 
ceasing direction of the Deity, either through the operation of thoee seo- 
midary causes resulting flrom his eternal prescience, or from his perpet- 
uaUy superintending Providence," vol. U., p. SU. 
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an impression as the publication of Mr. Mahfans, and who 
meant to subvert some of the most'estaUished truths in both 
religion and morality. Dr. Parr and Sir James Macldntodi 
Tigorously attacked him ;* and to overthrow one of liis doff- 
mas, the natural, and self-producible, and advancing perfectibS- 
ity of the human being, Mr. Malthus produced Sie contzaiy 
hypothesis, that this perfection was impossible, because so- 
ciety had, in this ever-acting law of its population, a continual 
principle of degradation, misery, and vice. Eager to vanquish 
nis adversary, he did not at €n% perceive the consequences 
that would be deduced from the doctrine which he used as 
his victorious weapon ; and when these began to appear he 
had become too fond of it, and he found it too much applauded 
bv others to believe it to be defective or injurious, it must 
also be stated, that the advocates for his new>started theorr 
have comprised men that have been eminent both for knowl- 
edge and philanthrophy. It has still many patrons, who think 
that, by upholding and applying it, they are renderin||[ much 
service to nuinkind. I respect their motives and their char- 
acters ; and have only the same desire of truth which actuates 
them, when I express in these letters the thoughts and cir- 
cumstances which have led me to the conclusion, that the 
Malthusian hypothesis is unfounded in fact, and therefore a 
fallacious misconception, t 

* It was In his eelebrated laetares that Sir James attacked Mr. God- 
win's dociriae*. " He now came forward to deftnd the rery foandacioos 
•faociety against the fhry of a wild enthOBiasm which asarped the nams 
of reason."— Memoirs ofhis Lifo, vol. I., p. 110. Oq these exertions Mr. 
Raslitt says, '* The modem philosophy, eoanterscarp, outworks, citadel 
and all, fell without a blow, by the whiff snd wind of his foil doctrine, 
as if it had been a pack of cards."— lb. Sir James afterward acknowl- 
edged, with a kind candour, that he had been too strong in his langnags 
on this occasion. " I condemn myself for contributing to any clamoor 
against phiiosophieal specaladons."— lb., p. J34. 

t The abiUty with which Mr. Malthns urged his opintons for alittls 
while impressed me in his fovour ; but its manifost intompatiblUty widi 
the wisdom and beauty of the natural creation, and with what I^onld 
disosm of the economy of human lifo in other respects, gradually inclined 
me to the belief that it was a fallacy. Funhsr thought increased this Ael- 
ing, but I had not leisure to make the InTestigations which were nece»> 
sary for a foir judgment. In this sute of mind, Mr. Sadlei's book roused 
me to examine the question as (ViHy as- 1 oonld, for my own informatioD, 
by independent researches, additional to his, but 1 was benefited by his 
reasonings and stataments. What was thus begub for my own sstis- 
foetiod my present work made it a duty to continue, in order to aseertaUi 
what was the exact troth on the subject : my ioquiry ended in tha r»- 
■illts which I wiU proceed to spMsUy. 
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LETTER Vn. 

JVo visible or neeeigary Connexion in Nature between TapulatUni and 
Vegetation,— Tkeir relation is Intdlectual and Artyieialy arising from 
the Plan and Mhd of the Creator.^Ameriea no support to the Mai' 
thusian Ratto." Countries resorted ta hy Irnnagrahis^ or enlarged tf 
Conquest, no Authority for the Laws qf Natural Population,— In- 
stances of this in Cariadarand Russia, 

Mr DEAR Son, 

The questions of population and subsistence have been 
generally intermingled in tbe discussions about either; but 
to understand them accurately) as natural results proceeding 
from the natural laws which have been appointed to |»vduce 
them, it will be better to consider them separately. They 
originate from very distinct processes in nature, uid under 
very different laws, although both are meant to have a per- 
petual relation and alliance with each other. But they are 
not visibly connected together, more than the metal with the 
grain, or the bird with the cattle. Thdr association is a 
mental conception of the Creator, and likewise in us and in 
his animal creatioi^. No tangible links unite us with ouf 
food or pull us to it. This is made and intended for our 
sustenance ; but we, like all that use it, have to learn its use ; 
to search and to fiikl out what we are to eat, and^ fr<«i the 
experience of the necessity and benefit, to establish a coi>> 
tinual relation with it, 

Ind<»pendent of the original relation formed in our Creator's 
mind in his plan of otfr creation, and independent of the 
subsequent conneicion which mankind, as they gradually dis- 
covered the use, have established between themselves and 
all the means of subsistence which they have found to be 
provided for them, there is no positive coi^nexion in nature 
between animal life and the materials of its sustenance. 

The com and grass grow, whether men, sheep, or cattle 
are or are not in their vicinity ; and animals multiply from 
their own bodies, under laws and circumstances quite dissim« 
ikr to those of vegetable reproduction. 

This fact is another indication of an inteUectoal cxeation; 
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for if the provision had not been devised by the same cause 
which proiduced animal life, and so formed that it should 
have the relation and use to animal life which it has been 
found to possess, no such relation would have existed in na- 
ture, or have been discoverable or applicable by any animal 
beings for their nutriment. The origin, process, and material 
forms and substances of vegetables and animals being ea- 
tirely different from each other, and independent of each 
other, and the plant being so wholly unconnected with the 
animals as to flourish most abundantly where they are absent, 
the relation between these two kingdoms of organic life 
could not have existed except from the plan, and in the mind, 
and by the consequential operations of a thinking and adjust- 
ing Maker. There are, accordingly, no rdations of the same 
8ort between us and anything else in our world. The stone, 
the earth, the iron, and the crystal are not convertible into 
•ubsistence for us, because no relation of that sort was «qr 
part of our Great Author's designii^, or has been estalih 
fished by liim. Thus the relation b^ween us and *our food 
proves itself to have orig^ted entirely firom his conc^»tian 
«nd will. 

Our reason minr rest with the satisfaction of certainty on 
this conclusion ; for if anything can have been planned and 
superintended, or be a subject of the cane, direction, and «•- 
flisting government of its creator in human a&irs, what can 
we more rationally assume to be so than our population and 
our subsistence 1 i 

It is daily essential to us that these should be dvdy adjust- 
ed, as life on earth has been framed on a subsisting and aug- 
menting system. The coincidence between our food and our 
multipUcation must be, therefore, an object of the continued 
attention of our wise and benign Sovereign, till he intends 
that no more human beings shall be bom. -Whenever he 
Teaches this point of his arranged plan, we may be sure that 
he will signify it to us bv some direct annunciation ; moce 
especially as such a revolution in human nature will be the 
precursor to those awful changes and consequences which 
may be expected to arrive in that period when ** Time shall 
be no more." 

At present we have the evidence of nearly 6,000 years 
that he has never failed to keep our coexisting nmnbers and 
oar saffidcnt snbsistancie in mntiial fibww to Mck other. 
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Nsfsr has Mtun beoonw inccmplfliit to mspj^ the lai|swl 
Bnmber of inhabitaiits which, dumif thb \om Upae of tune, 
have heen contempoiaiiee of each oth«. Ne? er have mofe 
hmnaa beings been on the earth than that eaith» wherever 
isity cultivated by them, haa ahvays en^ptied — always, for if 
the harvests fidl in one |dace, they abound in another, as in 
the present year. America, that usually seeks to pour her 
ezoberancea of produce into Europe, is now* drawing from 
Europe the supply which a temp<»ary deficiency of her last 
season occasions her to require. So Russia last year, and 
Irehmd occasionsily ; at times also psrt of India. Such vi^ 
oasitudes only promote the intercourse and fiiendship of 
mankind with eadi other, and teach even distant and the most 
hostile nations the great lesson, which the smalleat society 
feels^ and which every individual should remember, that w» 
all need each other's aid and interchanged attentiona, and am 
firsmed to do so ; and that this kind necessity is kept in fre- 
quent operation upon us, that we may never f<»get that we 
are by nature, and in our relation with our Creator, all breth* 
xen— all the children of one universal Father ; and that it ia 
hia desire and system of our being that we should always 
fisel and act as such whenever we axe, together. On no other 
principle coidd a heaven be a heaven, or any human being be- 
eomefit toieside in one. On Uuspiincii^ if it steadily actu- 
ated us all, our present earth would, in no Ions time, be a ce- 
lestial prelude to that concentratioa of glory m. felicitv which 
will distinguish the promissd kingdom that is offered to ua 
DOW, if we choose to use the eijdained means of securing it ; 
but which it is left at our present option to avoid and lose, if 
we prefier to exist elsewhere. 

In all our discusaiDns on the laws and effects of population* 
we should have the principle <^ the Divine supenntendence 
efficiently in our recollection ; because we shall not then be 
hasty or eager to adopt any theory that is inconmatible with 
it. It is our du^ always to desire, and only to value the real 
troth, whatever uat be ; but until we have fully explored this 
invaluable jewel, and with the same exactness with which we 
posua our pfailosophicii draaonstrations, the principle that 
both our increase and onz subsistence occur under tae gov- 
cnmieBt, nd aocordUng to the regulationaof apxaiidiag^aflBd 

vdl. m.— e 
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eoiucious Deity, will preserve us from those unixntily feaM 
and gloomy prospects of society on which even our le^aton 
have been solicited to act. Such alarms and excitations are 
irrational in all who believe in an intelligent Creator ; most 
unjust to him, after the abundant testimonies which he has 
given to us, in his splendid and beautiful woiks, and person- 
ally to ourselves, in our individual life, of his guardian wia^ 
dom and goodness; and not a little dangerous, imfriendly^ 
and prejumcial to those who will always be the majority of 
all communities, and who, like the great rocks and masses of 
our globe, are the foundation supports of all that are above 
them, and the human producers of all the conveniences and 
ffratifications by which every class is gladdened. Most of 
Siese were not on our earth till enlarging numbers made the 
arms that provide them, and gave the stimulus to the human 
mind to be thus inventive and creative for the eeneral good. 

Let us, then, regard the system of our popmation as a part 
of the Divine plan, which has its own objects as well as its 
own laws, and is as much insulated by these from all otheir 
living beings as it is from the material substances and moving 
powers about it. All such things are materials, and assistants, 
and instruments, and means which human beinss are to use 
for their benefit and actions in their earthly life. But our 
population is not multiplied for any of the ends and purposes 
which attach to other objects on our surface. Our mental 
capacity, notwithstanding its similarities to its inferiors, is, in 
all its flpreater powers, universally superior to every other Uving 
principle on earth. With this, the laws and system of our 
populfttion are chiefly connected. All that is bodily to us 
has been framed to be within our material substance, solely to 
compose and support a mechanism for our intellectual seu to 
emptov and act with. Population should therefore never be 
considered as a physical question only ; it is always a moral, 
a political, and an intellectual one. Its scheme, laws, purpo- 
ses, and conduct have always this reference in our Creator's 
plan. It has been made to tesemble animal life in the mode 
and causes of birth ; but from this moment its similitude di- 
minishes, and, in most things, ceases ; and all that is different 
after its birth begins with its first infant ciy, and continues to 
enlarge into essential diversities, except, in its system of feed- 
ing, respiration, circulation, and such like functions, as lonff 
as it exists in its present earthly consciousness. Death 
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eomes at last with its closiiig assiinilation ; but even this 
community of likeness is confined to our material sabetanee. 
That decomposes into the gases and dustlike particles which 
constituted its visible figure, as eveiy other animal frame dis- 
solves ; but the taught, and trained, and thinking, and feeling 
soul passes into a state which nothing below itself can ex- 
perience, because nothing else can be. what it was in its in- 
tellectual nature when it commenced its human life, nor what 
it has become by the time when this discontinues. With all 
the spiritual results of this stage of our being, our population 
is connected ; for in its individualities it comprises them, and 
will always consist of them, in addition to its original vitality 
and capacity. It is therefore a mnall view and a one idea to 
suppose. thiU it has no laws or objects attached to it but those 
which concern its animal producibility. Yet, looking for a 
moment only at these, I am fiilly satisfied that they have been 
miBconceiveid and misstated. 

The founding eiror of the theoiy of Mr. Malthus was, that 
he made the population of North America, as ita numbers 
were exhibited at various successive periods of increase, the 
basis of his supposed law of the geometrical multiplication.* 
It is the fact that the numbers of persons living in the 
United States, at the successive periods of their enumeration, 
display, when compared together, an unusual augmentation,! 
Froin such appearances, before 1798, Mr. Malthus was led to 
say, "in the northern states of America the population has 
been found to double itself, for above a century and a half 
successive^, in less than in each period of 25 years. ''f He 
did not duly consider that continual streams of emigration 
had been pouring into this continent at various intervals 

* MaitbQs's Letter to Mr. Godwin, p. 123. 1 have not tbls iwmphlet, 
but Mr. Sadler cites it^as his authority for sayings, *' The very existeoce 
of the theory is profoasedly thence deduced."— Sadler, ^ol. i.^ p. 397. 

t The popalation o^ America was stated, ia 1770, to be 1,900,000. 
The ceoaos, taken at five periods afterward, declared the following 



1st, in 1790 3,999,398 

2d, in 1800 5,309,798 

Sd, inlSlO 7,239,903 

4th,inl820 9,638,108 

(White . . 10,930,044) 

9th, in 1830. ^ Black . . 3,009,090 V . . 13,898,er0 

( Free cdoiired 319,978 > 

Gen. View of United States, 98-99. 
I Malth. Ess. on Pop., vol. 1., p. 0. 
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from its fint colonization, and that the increase hi w a nark ed 
bad not resulted from the multiplications of its oiiginai ssl> 
tiers only. He treated this important contninition to tha 
American population as insignificant,* and thus settled him* 
self in a delusion from which he never emancipated himself. 
But in searching out the true laws of population, it is ob- 
vious that no country should be made Uie standard to which 
emigrants were resorting, t For unless accurate registers had 
been kept, discriminating the ancient settlers and their pro- 
geny from the various new comers and their descendants, the 
comparative amoUnt of its whole population at any saccea* 
sive period would not exl^bit the effect of the natural in* 
ctease of the original numbers. No such separation had 
been made, and therefore it was an illusion at the oatset to 
take the doubling of the numbers in North America, if this 
were proved, as an indication of the, established and univenal 
principle and law of nature for the human increase. But 
even the American population, taken in its mass, immigrants 
and all, does not, in its chief separate states, justify Hm d** 
duced ratio of Mr. Malthus.^ 

* Mr. Malthas allows only *' 10,000 per annum for European settlers," 
which, he says, would be 00,000 in the nine years Mr. Sadler mentionsi 
vol. i., p. 500. How inaccurate this eetlmate of the sttppUes from emi- 
ffration is we may infer from the stated fhet, that In the eight yeam 
from 1825 to 183^ there went to the United States, from Great firitaia 
sad Ireland only, 130^12 persona.— Herts County Press, 18th Oct., 183S. 

t The Acts collected by Mr. Ssdler of the series of inunig rations to 
America, which he had found menttosed, are enrioos and decioivi is 
•how that her population was eDatiauaUy enlarging from this ea ass . — 
See Sadler, vol. i , p. 439^19. 

t Thus Mr. Malthas autea that the population of New BseLAitB 
was, in 1043, only 21,300.— Malth., vol. I., p. ft99. Mr. Sadlef^ femarkfl 
tend to prove that it was then ftr more numeroas ; but taking it at this 
number, if they had doubled every twenty-five years, they ought, In 1819^ 
to have become 2,713,600. But lbs eeoaus of 1820 shows that even two 
yeara later tbey were only 1,494,000.-1 Sadler, 433. So In the Suts 
of RiiooK Island : in 1730 the numbers by the census were 17,98ft. 
These, on the Malthuaian ratio, ought to have been 143,960 In 1809, 
and 1287,920 in 1830 ; whereas they were only 80,038 in 1890; and no 
more than 97,199 in the last census of 1830. In like maimer Nsw 
JsKsBf . In 1738 the population was, according to Dr. Price, the mala 
authority of Mr. Malthas, 47,369. Theae, on bia ratio, should have be- 
come 378,953 in 1813, and above AOO/XX) in 1830. fiut in the eeqsnsof 
this year they are slated to have been only 320,813, and in 1820, 377,57ft. 
So Co.vNKOTicnT, according to Ur. Holmes, had 306,^70 peraons la 
1781. Theae ought, iu 1831, to be 835.480 ; biit in 1830 they were but 
397,075. ViaoiNiA, In 1671, oontained above 40,000 persons; these, 
In 1830, ought to have been muiaplied st lesst to 14^,000 ; but in 1980 
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We have an instance in onr Canadas how much we should 
mislead ourselves if we took the law of population from its 
mrogressive augmentations there, or fiN>m other provinces of 
british America, as Mr. Malthus did from the multiplication* 
in the United States. In the British possessions, tne whole 
numbers of the inhabitants were under 110,000 in the year 
1784, but in 1830 they had become 1,054,000.* Here, in 
less than two 26 years, they had not only twice doubled, but 
they bad received a tenfold multiplication. So that, if w« 
took our view of human increase from this example, we should 
assert that it proceeded in a tenfold instead of a fourfold pro- 
portion. The multipUcation was as certain in the one case 
as in the other ; but the error of both would be that of attrib- 
uting to a natural progression what was principally derived 
from the adventitious circumstance of successive imniigi»- 
tions.f V 



they were only 1»S11,405.— lb. Thru, in these Ave chief and oid states, 
with all their accessions ftam immigration, the actual results contradict 
the assumed geometrical hypothesis. I lake the earlier dates flrom the 
authority quoted by Mr. Sadler, vol. 1., p. 404-23, and the census of 1890 
flrora the American publication, " (general View of the United States," p. 
47-50. Mr. Flint, in his " Mississippi Valley," states the populations, h 
1830, in these numbers : Rhode Island. 97,212 ; New Jersey, 890,779 ; 
Connecticnt, 297,711; Virginia, 1,211,272; vol. 1., p. 232-4. AU nearly 
the same numbers as in the other American authority. 

* Mr. Richards, in his report to the Colonial Secretary, thus states 
these Ihcts:— 

1784. Upper Canada almost nothing. 

Lower Canada 65,338 

Nova Scotia 32,000 

New Brunswick and Newfoimdland 12,000 

109,338 
Call the total in 1784, 110,000. 
In 1832 it may be taken as thus :—• 

Upper Canada- ..... 200,000 

Lower Canada 544,000 

New Brunswick 80,000 

Nova Scotia 130,000 

Cape Breton, Newfoundland, and Prince 

Edward's Island .... 100,000 

1,054,000 
A tenfold increase in fbrty-six years.— Richards'S Report, 
t In Mr. RichardS's report he calculated the population of Lower 
Canada to be 544,000 ; but the actual census, taken in 1831, ascertained 
tlie precise amount to be 591,863, which were thus curiously distla- 
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If, from the whole of British America, we should select Up- 
per Canada only as our standard, the rate of increase wonid 
be stiU more prodigious. At the passing of the Canada Le* 
gialation bill m 1791, the popvdation of this province was e9> 
timated to be only 10,000.* In the war of 1812 it had en- 
larged to 50,000,t and in 1833 it amounted to abore 296,000.t 
Thus, in forty-two years, its inhabitants had multiplied, not in 
a fourfold, or even a tenfold ratio, but in nearly a thirtyfbld 
proportion. They were almost thirty times as numerous in 
1833 as they had been in 1791. What a glaring self-delusion 
it would be if we should build on this event a hypothesis 
that population had a perpetual pendency to increase in a 
thirtj^oM ratio ! Yet this would be as rational as it was to 
make the doublings in the North American States the basis 
for deducing the law and principle of human multiplication, 
and not to perceive that immigration had produced the extraor- 
dinary numbers in the one country as weU as we can prove 
it to have done in the other. It would be indeed more ratioB- 
al to make British America the standard than the republican 
provinces, because the additioiis firom immigration were more 
ukely to be more numerous into these than into our raresent 
colonies. Our immigrations have been from Ghreat Britain 
and Ireland alone ;^ while settlers from all parts of Europe 
and from the West Indies, and a continual importation of 

Church of England .- . . . . 46,068 

CburchofSooUand . . -. . . 90,009 

Methodists 7*033 

Presbyteriaos 8,079 

Baptists %iSO 

Jews ....... 109 

Other denominations .... 5,630 

Boman Catholics 463.938 

Brit Mag., 1633, p, 60(fc 



• Bishop Toralins'S **Life of William Pitt," voL ii., p. 980. Lower 
>mada was then computed to contain 10(MXM) persons.— Xh. Bat hi 1831 
the number bad arisen, as above, to 991,663. This was nearly a sizibld 



increase in fbrty years. 

t *' In the war of 1819, Umer Canada, with a popolatiaa of only 
60,000, repelled its invaders."— Un. Serv. Jour., Jmly, 1889. 

X By the returns to the Housb of Assembly, Upper Canada contained 
In 1893, 150,160 ; in 1837, 17tf,050; in 1890,934,865; and in 1833,906,544. 
— Montg. Mariin'k Colonies, vol. i.,.p. 207. 

$ Thus ScoUand alone has nearly peopled Prince Edward*s Mand in 
ttiese parts. This island contains fVom 30 to 35/)00 souls, bbosC of them 
emigrants, who do not speak any other langotge bat that of tbair nattvia 
eoaatxy, the Gadic of ibe Highlanda.— Bib. Sec. Bepoit, 1801, p^ 8& 
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■Jayee from Africa,* have sweUed the numbers of the North 
American population. 

Nor can there be a doubt that our Canadian augmentation 
has arisen chiefly from immigration ; for we have some ac- 
counts of the actual emi^[rants who went over, which justify 
the ascription of the multiplication to their successive influx. 
Jn the four years from 1821^ to 1832, no fewer than 146,000 
emigrants arrived in Canada, f and a continued s^am had beea 
flowmg to it, though in less numbers, during the preceding 
periods.^ The increase of the population of the United States 
has been so much promoted and produced by the same en- 
laiging cause which has thus advanced the numbers of Can* 
ada, thai the reasoning and inferences which apply to the one 
axe as just and necessary to the other. The multiplication of 
either has not arisen solely from that of the orij^inal settlers, 
according to the natural law of human population acting on 
these ; but Ukewise from the continual influx of new colonieta, 
and from their perpetual reproductions and expansions in their 
posterity.^ The general laws of human multiplication must 

* It is scarcely neceassry to inform the American reader, that In m^ 
kiof thte statement Mr. Turner bas committed a great error.—jlm. Ed. 
1 1 find them ihns eavanerattd and distinguistwd :— 



■* Emigrants to Canada Ibr tbe last fbmr years. 

1829. 1830. 1831. 



England and Wales • 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Nova Scotia - ^ . . . 
New Brunswick and other {daces 



3,56S 

9,614 

3,643 

193 



«,799 10,343 
18,300 34,133 



3,450 
HI 



0,354 
434 



18S3. 

17,731 

37,031 

4,370 

164 



15,945 38,000 51,154 40,905 
Making, in all, 145,004 souls.'*— M. Martin's Col., vol. i., p. 323. 
. t In the ten years before 1830, the IbUoWing numbers have been stated 
as arriviBg at Quebec. 



1819 






- 19,907 


1834 


, 


. 


- 6,515 


1890 






• 11,939 


1895 


. 


. 


- 9,007 


1891 






- 8,050 


1826 


. 


- 


• 10,731 


1833 






- 10,468 


18-27 


. 


. 


. 10,803 


1823 






- 10,958 


1898 


.- 


- 


- 11,097 



New Farmers' Journal.— 15th June, 1834. 
^ So rapidly do numbent increase (hnn immigration, that the GoTemor 
of Upper Canada, in bis speech to its parliament on Slst October, ]8SS» 
stated that its popoIat.ion had increased one foitrtk since the preriOBS 
sessioa of the legislaUre body ; that is, wUbin %fgw nunUlu. 
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not therefore be deduced from these cetmtries, nor ficom any 
to which immigrations so largely flow.* 

From l^e same cause of artificial multiplicatioDi from 
soui^es distmct from the natural increase of the original stems, 
Russia, though it has been resorted to as a prop to the geo- 
metrical theory, cannot be exhibited as giving it any con&m- 
ation in its augmented numbers; because this country has 
been, during t)ie last century, gradually enlarged in its popular 
tion by conquest, as America has been by immigration. The 
Russian population in 1724, under the reign of Peter the 
Great, was about eleven millions and a half ;t but at the Em- 
press Catharine's death, in 1796, it had become 29,1 77,980, t 
and is now supposed to be from fifty to fifty-four millions. 
But one third of these are the present amount of the inhabi- 
tants of her added provinces,^ which have been successively 
obtained during the last century. The amount of these is 
surprising when put together.il Even those which she has 

* The aogmentation of particular towns from settlers is striking. 
Thus Mr. Dunlop remarks of one, that, sixteen years sfo, the town of 
Rochester consisted of a uvem and blacksmith's shop ; it now contaiiia 
1A.000 inhabitants.— The Bsckwoodsman, ch. 3. 

t The first census of Peter the Great, in 1723, gave the males pay- 
ing taxes at 5,794,928, which, with an eqaal proportion of females, 
would amount to 11,589,856.— Pink.. Russia. The males in 1794 are 
stated by Sieverai, in the Arkb., 1825, as 5,373,030.— Bull. Univ., t. II, 
p. 307. 

t Sadler*s Popul., vol. ii., p. 484. Dr. Pinkerton mentions the nunw 
hers in 1812 as 37,700,000. Mr. Sadler, flrom the additions of the annual 
excess of births, makes them 36,797,221 in that year. 
§ Dr. Pinkerton, in his ** Russia," states these to he, 

The Poles and Lithuanians 8,000,000 

Finns, Uvonians, Esthonians, and Oennans . . 3,000,000 

Jews 2,000,000 

The Caucasian, Crismena, Kacan, Astrschan, Bssk- 
keer, Kenjizian, and Siberian Tartars, all Moham- 
medans 2,000,000 

The Memphian, Kalmuck, Manjur, and other heathen 
tribes of Siberia belonging to theBuddishand Sha- 
man idolatry 1,000,000 

The Georgian nation, with the recently conquerad 
provinces of Persia, snd the Armenians . . 1,500,000 r 

17,500,000 
He reckons the Russians themselves to be now thhrty-siz millions, and 
thus considers the collectiTe amonm of all to be above fifty-four millions. 
)| The author of the ** Progress of Russia^ remarks thai she *« hss mads 
aequlsitions ftt>m Sweden greater than what remains of that anctont 
kingdom ; her aoquisitions fhrni Poland are as large as the vfholt Aus* 
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gained since '1772 have more than doubled the pferious ex- 
tent of her territorial empire in Europe.* The numerical in- 
crease of her population cannot therefore be adduced in sui^ 
port of the Malthusian ratio. Nor is it likely, if it were cor- 
rectly ascertained, that it could ever confirm it, on account of 
the servile state of its people ; for it seems that a yery minor 
part only of them are not in this class, t The rest are still 
slaves, without any civil rights; and as they cannot many 
without their owners' leave, we may be sure that such masters 
would never let their multiplication be inconvenient to them.t 
It is painful to add that there is at present no prospect of 
their being reUeved from this depressing condition. { The 
territorial additions of Russia, and the servile subjection of 
her people, so unfavourable to rapid increase of populatioii» 
preclude her from being the standard of its natural laws.H 

Irian empire ; tibAt the territory she has wrested flrnn Turkbt ih Eimon 
is equal t» the dominions of Priusia, exclusive oTher Rbenish Provinces ; 
ker aequisicioiis IVom Torkbt im Ahia are equal in extent to all lbs 
smaller states of Germany, the Rbenish provinces of PniMia, Beiftinm, 
and Holland taken together; the country she has conquered flrom Ps a 814 
is about the site of England, and her acquisitions In Tartart have an 
iisa equal to Turkey in l->irope, Greece, Italy, and Spain."— Bee tlM 
**^pTogres8 of Russia in the-East*** 

* ** The territory she has acquired within the last sixty- ftmr years i* 
gti^aer la extetit and Importance than the whole empire she had in ftn- 
tofe befiMPe that time.'*--Ib. 
t J>t. PinkertoB noUces ths privileged ordera in Russia to be, 

The nobility, males 825,000 

The clergy ^ 243,500 

Civil officers 780,000 

Emancipated peasantry 550,000 

Freeborn peasantry 07,000 

If iUtary force 900,000 

The lAaTes are in. two onlero, those of the erown and those of the no- 
blUty. ^Tbe slaves bSlonging to the nobility ere estimaied at above 
twenty-one millions. Those of the erown at ftwrteen mUlions."— Dr. 
Ptnktrton's Russia. 



t Dr. Plnkerton Informs us that, " properly speaking, the Russian slave 
las no right and can possess no property. Himself, his wifle, and chil* 
dren, and all that he p os a ess oa , are the propeny of hie lord. He ea» 
ttot purehase, enter into trade, or marry witkoui kit lortPg eoruenU* 

A u TtM Emperor Alexander had a great desire to raise the slave ftom 
this degraded condition ; but his plans met with a decided opposition 
ftem the principal botars In the empire, and since his death no attempt 
IMS been made by govsmment to ftinber his enlightened pnrpsses.**-* 
Pinkerton's Russia. 

II A Russian thus states hsr soeeesstrs enlargement : " When Faiw 
the Great aooeded to his throne, the szient of Russia was 534,678 sqnars 
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LETTER VIII. 

The ttaU of the Afneriean Populationfrom 1800 to 1680 v^f(twmr^U 
to the MaUkutian Theory, 

Mt DBAS Son, 

Ab the Malthusian -iheory originated from calculatioDB on 
the apparent population of Ihe united provinces of North - 
America, and has been adhered to chiefly on that account, I 
think it rieht to suggest some further considerations which 
seem to indicate, from its own elements, that it is not possi- 
ble it can double itself in the alleged ratio oi twenty-fire 
years. 

Human life, instead of being longer, appears to be briefer 
there than in most European countries ; and yet the mairiagea 
are not much more prolific than is necessary to keep up a 
population to a subsisting amount. As the ceneral impression 
has been very contrary to this, I will explain the facts and 
reasoning on which my conclusion has been formed. 

We find, from the North American census of 1800, that in 
the United States at that date nearly one third of the white 
population was under ten years of age ; that above half of it 
were under sateen years, and nearly two thirds under twenty- 
six ;* so that not much more of their living males than one 

leagues ; bis conquests added to it 90,000 more. Catharine T. and Peter 
II. also enlarged it. The Empress Amie obtained 88,000 square leagues, 



80 that, at the end of her reign, Russia contained 641,018 aqoaie lesines. 
Oathanne II. extended larcely its aggrandiiMnent, and eren Paul I., so 
that in 1799 it comprised 008,944 squne leagues. Under Aloxander, by 



tuBk ui iiw H «wui|nii^^i wwofwwm «4UHi« iOH^uiBV. UHUor nwHuiimwr, vj 

Tarious events and treaties, and ainee, it was so enlarged as to oompriae, 
ill 1834, 7Sft,780 sqaare lesgoes, having gained 210,000 square leagpes fai 
one century, and all rich and fertUe provinees."— Rossland** Territorial 
Vergroesaerans. It was tlien under fbrty-three eparchies or governments. 
* In the census of 1800, the fVee white males were returned as being 
9,194;2S5 ; of these, the first class, under ton yesrs, were 715,046. Those 
above thia age, but under sixteen, were S43,650, making, together, 
1,068,606 males under sixteen. Those of sixteen and under twenty- 
six were 393,984. Thns the males in 1800, under twenty-six yearn 
ohl, were 1,453,630 out of 2,194,395. This was rather less than two 
tMrds, as these would have beea 1409,816.--€tei|. View of Un, SUUes, 
p.M. 
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thiid was then above twenty-siz yean of age, and not above 
one ei^th of them had reached forty-five.* 

These facts show us how limited the nmnber of the fathers 
of the new population could not but be. Not one half of the 
existing race could be so, even if aU had married at sixteen ; 
not one third were alive to have offspring at the age of twenty- 
six, and only one eighth at the mature period of forty-five. 
The mortality implied by these proportions is unfavourable to 
anylaige increase. 

Ten years afterward, in the census of 1810, wo find these 
relative amounts continuing much the same. Above one third 
were then under ten years ; above half were under sixteen ; f 
not one third were above twenty-six; and not one eighth 
were above forty-five, t 

In the official census of the next decennial period,^ 1820, we 
find nearly the same proportions still subsisting. There also 
above one third of the males were under ten ; not auite a moi- 
ety were under sixteen ; above two thirds were under twenty- 
six ; and not one eighth were more than forty-five.^ What 
country in Europe presents to us a greater abbreviation of hu- 
man life than uese numbers — one eighth only above forty- 
five! 

* The immben wlto bad attsined twenty-rix, bat were under fiirty- 
flve, were retomed to be 478,530, leaying only 963,075, wbo were Ibrty- 
llve yean of age and upwaid, out of the 2,1M,22S.— Gen. View of I7n. 
Stales, p. 53. 

t In 1810, tbe ftee wbite males had iiMrAMsd to 3,968,141 ; of these, 
tliose returned as under ten were 1,085,278 ; those of ten and under 
sixteen were 468,183 more, making 1,503,461. Tbe number of tbosa 
Wbo had reached sixteen, but were under twenty-six, was M7.507. 
Hence 3,061,058 males were under twenty-six yeara of age out of 
9,968,141, or more than two thirds; fear the two thirds would bave been 
oalj 1,993,036. Hence fewer were twenty-alx and aboye in 1810 than 
to 1800, as if human life had there rather lessened in duration during 
tbose ten yeare instead of increasing. 

t The males of twenty-six and under fbrty-five were fbund to be 
673,347, and only 364,736 maics were of fbrty-flve and upward out of 
3,988,141, which were not an eighth part, as this would have been 
173,517; so that above seren eighths were under forty-flye in 1810. 

$ The numbere returned in this census were of firee white males :-~ 



1st clsss, under 10 
SM " of 10, under 10 

8d *« of 16, under 36 

4th ** of 26, under 45 

Ml *< of45 and upward 



1,345|S80 
613,535 
77d,150 
766,083 
495,065 

-S$996,0!H 



Obs tbiid of these would have been 1,331,684 ; one half, 1,997,536 ; tw 
tliiida, 8^863,366 i and one sighth would have been 499,381. 
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The census of 1830 wm taken with a difoent divHaon a{ 
the ages ; but the results are of a similar complexion. Hera 
also nearly (Hie third of the males were under ten years of 
age.* The next ago distinguished was fifteen instead of sij& 
teen ; consequently those under fifteen did not amount to a 
moiety; and it is probable that those under sixteen wers 
also less than half at this period.! Above five ninths* or 
nearly a ninth, more than a half, were under twenty ; con- 
sequently not four ninths of the males had reached twenty 
years of age.^ Nearly three fourths were under thirty ;^ but 
above one seventh were above forty ;ll and not one twelfth 
had reached fifty.lT The proportion of those who were sixty 
and above was not one twenty-fifth part ;** and those whit 



• The summary ©f this esnsos is given In 


1 the *« General View of the 


United States," 




Sli-89»-thua: 


free white persoos— 






Males under 5 . 




. . 975.194 


fi 


of ft and under 10 




782,8S7 


u 


of 10 and under 1ft 




. 671,688 


M 


of 15 and under 20 




. 575,514 


« 


or SO and under 30 




. 95a,90« 


U 


of 30 and under 40 




598,500 


<t 


of 40 and under 50 




. 869,870 


M 


of 50 and under 60 




230,500 


It 


of 60 and under 70 




. . 134,910 


U 


of 70 and under 60 




58,188 


U 


of 80 and under 90 




. 15,94ft 


M 


of 90 and under 100 




1998 


« 


of lOOand upward 




. . 274 



Flint, p. ! 

t OaiB half would havs beta 3,679,384. Those enumeraied as under 
flitean aaaooaited to 3,496,510 ; and if we take one fifth of those betwssa 
nlkeen and twenty as an average addition fbr those one year older, this 
would niake the number under sixteen to be 2,541,649. 

t The males living under twenty were 3,002,133; five ninths would 
have been 3,976,988; thoee, then, of twenty and above were 2^88^581 ; 
Ibar ninths would havo been 3,381,591. 

9 Those under thirty were 3,955,035 ; three fburths of the wholf 
would have been 4,018,987 ; so that not one fourth were above thirty. 

II Those under fbrty were 4,547,631, and onlv 810,938 above thirty- 
nine ; one seventh would have been 765,509. if we add one iMith of 
those returned as between fbrty and fifty, (br those who bscame Ibrty, it 
vrould make those above fbrty to be 802,446. 

IT One twelfth would have been 446,547 ; the numbers returned of 
fifty and above were 441,758. 

«* The oomhsn under sixty wars ft,147,8l1« leavinf^91L958 fbr those 
of sUnr a^d upward ; oos twenty-flflh part of all would have bsm 
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mwn leveiity were not quite a eeventieth |Mxt of all their lir* 
ing nuilBS.* Certainly) as fu as tbe masculine elemenU of 
population go, their duration of life was too abridged for a ' 
-series of four decennial periods to admit of anytfamg like a 
oeoraetrical augmentation. We may infer, that those who 
desire long life should not immigrate or settle in the United 
States ; or, at least, not until some of their present habits of 
tife sie considerably altered ; they will live longer in any part 
of Europe, except in some of its southern climates, t 

The female worid of the United States are not kmgeriived. 
In 1800, more than one third were under ten, and nearly a 
half under sixteen ;t and if we take the period from that year 
to forty-five, as the time during which the sex can be mothers, 
we find that not two fifths were of this age.^ So that these 
two fifths of the AoMrican females had to renew all the white 
population of both sexes in the United States ; and, upon cal- 
culation, we perceive that they could not do this unless every 
me that could have a family was actually married, and each 
one so married had between six and seven children. Th^ 
£ould not even replace themselves and the rest of their citi- 
zen contemporaries unless ev^y one of those who in 1800 
weie marriageable presented, npon an average of all, above 
six and a hau to the state. || To produce any multiplication 
of the population beyond what it was, each of the then mar- 
riages must of course have on the average more than this pro- 
portion. But this proportion is beyond Sie usual rate of births 
to mairi^ies even in North America, and therefore this fact 

* or ssrenty and upward, there were only 70,348 oat of the 5,356,509 ; 
«M seventieth part would have been 70^50. 

t In arrivinf at this conelusion, Mr. Turner has flngotten thehiflaeiioa 
of immigrttfcHi. It is weH known that a very large proportion of imnil- 
granta, prohaUy nine in ten, are young men and women ; either nnmar- 
lied, or, if married, with «ery young children. It is comparatively rare 
to see an hnmigrant of forty years cM or upward.— Am. Ed. 

t In theeensaaoflfiOO, the white fbroales were returned to be 3,115,431. 
Of these, 7fi0,774 were under ten ; 323,906 were often and under sixteen, 
msUng, together, 1,090,680;. one third of the whole would have been 
705,143; one half, 1,057,715. 

% The numbers of fbmales atated to have been above flfteen and under 
fbrty-five were 800,700 ; two fifths would have 646, 173. 

n All the flree white population in 1860 composed, in both sexes, 
&300,7d6 peraons. Now. Ibr 890,760 moihera to produoe a new gener»> 
thm of the same nniaber, to take the place of the old one, wUhout any 
aMgmeniatlDn of It, each of these must have above 6* children on an 
avsiaci, as 809,7«9 multiplied by Q^ givfls hut 5,263,440. 

Vol. III.— F 
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concurs, with the shortened lives of the male sex, to mfike a 
doubling in twenty-five years physically impossible. 

In tl^ census of 1810, the females who then could be 
mothers could only replace thek contemporaries and them- 
selves by every one having ^ve children ; for there, above 
one third were under ten,* nearly one half were under six- 
teen,! and not two fifths were between fifteen and forty-five.t 
For those who only could be mothers to renew the existing pop- 
ulation, every one must have above five children. ^ Similar 
results arise from the population of 1820,11 and likewise in 
the altered scale of 1830.ir In the last, nearly one third 

* In the census of 1810 the white fomales were returned to be 
2,873,950; of those under ten years were 981,436; one third would have 
been 997,983. 
t Under sixteen were 1,429,748 ; one half would have been M96,il75. 
t or sixteen and under forty-five were 1,105,834; two fifths wooUl 
have been 1,149,580. 
$ The whole white population of 1810 were :— 

Bfales ....... ^968,141 

Females . . . ; . 3,873,950 

5,862,091 

Now five times 1,105,824, the number of women between fifteen and 
Ibrty-five, would be 5,52St,120 ; so chat every marriageable fomale must 
have, upon an average of all, above five children each, in order to 
reinstate only the number of the then existing generatipn, without any 
Increase. 

II The census of 1820 returned 3,866,657 fitn white females, of the 
following ages :— 

Under 10 1,280,550 

df 10 and under 16 . * . 605,348 

of 16 and under 20 ... 781,371 

of26 and under 45 . . . 736,600 

of 45 and up ward .... 462,788 
If In the census of 1830, we find the Aree white females to have beea 
thus classed :— 

Under 5 years 
of 5 and under lO * 
10 and under 15 . 
15 and under 30 . 
80 and under 30 « 
Maud under 40 

50 . 
60 . 
70 . 



of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 



40 and under 
do arid under 
60 and under 
70 and under 
80 and under 
90 and under 100 
100 and upward 



90 



920,104 

751,649 

639,063 

597,713 

915,662 

555.565 

355,425 

822,928 

130,866 

58.034 

17,572 

8,484 

234 



-5»167,209 
Flint vol U. p. 239 
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wtre under ten ; nearly four ninths were under fifteen ;* not 
much more than one fourth were above thirbr ;t more than 
one seventh were above forty ;t not one twelfth were fifty ;^ 
and only between a twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth attained 
sixty ;tl less than one in seventy-one had become seventy 
years of age.lT Their vital duration was a little longer than 
that of the male sex. But we may submit it to the judg- 
ment of our statistical calculators, whether it is possible, with 
these established relative proportions of the different living 
ages of our North American contemporaries, that they eould, 
from their own nativities alone, enlarge their population in a 
geomettical ratio. Instead of this, I cannot avoid thinking, 
ffom all the above circumstances, that if there had been no 
immigrants to them, the United States would not have done 
more in the thirty years we have been surveying than keep 
up their own population, or but veiy gradually increase it. 

Both Mr. Malthus and his followers have made a distinc- 
tion between the multiplying ratio of the Older states of 
America and their new or back settlements; because, on 
the comparison of their numbers in the latter at different 
dates, a greater iucrease was visible than in the former. But 
here again the effect of immigiation has been mistaken for 
that of natural birth ; the new states have not swelled into 
their enlarged numbers from the successive reproductions of 
their original inhabitants. There has been, and is still, a 
constant influx of new" comers ; the travellers into America 

* Under ten were 1,671,753. One third woald have been 1,722,433. 
Under fifteen were 2,310,816 ; foar nintbs of all would be 8,296,676. 

t Tbe females under thirty were 3,824,191 ; three fourths would have 
bSen 3,875,472. Those of thirty and above were 1,343,106 ; taking from 
these one tenth of the next class as tbe number who reached thirty* 
those above thirty would be 1,287J^2. One fourth would have been 
1,291,824. 

t The number under forty was 4,379,756; and those of forty and 
above were 787,5^3. If we take offone tenth of the nei^t class as those 
attaining forty, tbe number above that age woald be 792,001. One 
seventh would have been 738,185. 

$ Of fifty and above were only 432,118 ontofthe 5,167,299; dedoeting 
one tenth of tbe next class fbr those who reached fifty, those above that 
age would be 409,826. One twelfth would have been 430,608. 

II Those under sixty were 4,958,109 ; adding to these one tenth of the 
next class ft>r those who were sixty, those above sixty would he only 
196,104. One twenty<fifth would have been 806,602. 

IT Under seventy were 5,088,975. One tenth of the next class would 
make those who attained seventy 5,094,778. Those above seventy would 
b^ 73,531 . 0ns iq seTepty-ono wquld hav« l)een 73,778. 
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Mpee in this ; henee, if their nianben have doubled in Um^ 
fifteen, or twenty-five yean, as different advocates of the geo- 
metric ratio have thought, the greater rapidity of their aii|^ 
mentation is a mark of the unceasing accession of new losn^ 
era thither, not of their maternal prolificn^ss. To them th« 
unprovided, the necessitous, the restless, the enteipnuag, 
and the dissatisfied are continually moving ; and firom thoM 
fresh tides of human life, originatms 'in other parts, their en* 
Urging multiplications liave principaUy proceeded. Mr. Sad- 
ler hiu collected some authorities on tnis point as to former 
times ; but the fact is so clear from all the accounts of America 
since the present century commenced, that only the *^ Qui vuk 
decipi" will allow himself to be influenced by any contrary 
supposition.* The hardships, diseases, gross food, and great 
use of spirituous liquors in the dreary iMck settlers, nmsk be 
unfriendly to large and rapid increase of lasting popidation.t 

* LomnAifA. ** Tbe popularlon in this state 4nereassd in tern jmam 
more than 600 per cent." '* In the upper aettlenneots the inhabitaots art 
principslly Canadians ; in the middle, Germans ; and in the toWer, Frencb 
and Spaniards.'*— Carey and Lea, tSeof., p. 381. Warden says, the ia- 
babitNnts are composed ofoien of every country in £uro|)e.->Stat. Aos.^ 
vol. ii., p. 531. 567. 

Indiana. The increase fh>m ]«0 to 18S0 was upward of 500 per 
oent. **A majority of the people are fVom.Kentocky, Tennessee, viiw 
ginia, and the Carolinas. The remainder are fhrni every state in tba 
union and (Vom every country in Europe-^-^Carey and Lea, p. 800. 

Illinois has trebled its numbers in the same time. This territory is 
principally peopled by the French, with nnmbers of immifrants from 
twth England and the United States.— Warden, vol. ii., p. 57-9.^ 

Ohio. Of this state Dr. Drake says, " There is no state In the ITkiion 
which has not enriched it with some of its most enterprising dtisena t 
nor a kingdom in the west of Europe whose adventurons exilss are not 
commingled with us. To Kentucky and the states north of Virginia, to 
England, Ireland, Germany, Scotland. France, and Holland we are most: 
tadebted."— Drake's Nat. and Statist. View, p. 257. 

TkNNB98ics. *' It has scarcely any uniform character, its nopuIsHen 
eonsisting or immigrants Oom the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, and the 
New England States and fVom Europe."— Warden, vol. ii., p, SSL 

Kkntitcxv. Imlay says, "Ihave known upward of lO,000 Imml- 
grants to arrive In the- single state of Kentucky within one vear, and 
llroro 4 to 10.000 in seTeraT other yean.**— Topog. Disc., p. 84. Malta 
Bmn mentions of it, *'The people consist of immigrants fhmi every 
state in the Union, and from every country in Europe."— Oeog., 1. Ixxz., 

LI99. Sadler, vi., p. 488-6. How can the back settlements allbid any 
lis for the law of native population ? 

t Reasoning froft the official returns of one of the most floorUhiaff 
•f the North American states, in the year 18S5, that of New- York, it 
would take above flfty yeara to doable Its popoistlon. This was tbes 
returned to be 1,016,458. Tbe numben of marrisd women were mttt' 
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LETTER IX. 

7%e experienced Increase shorn the real Natural Lowe, wkiek are not tki 
same for every Period of Society.— State and Frogress qf FopulaUon 
in Bnglandf Scotland, Jrektndy France, and some other CotaUrito qf 
Europe, 

My dear Stdotey, 

The natural course of human population is represented to 
us, by its actual progress in the nations around us, in its 
habitual and general operation. A good example of this may 
be seen in its advancement and variations in our own land, 
and in the other civilized countries of Europe. In this, as in 
all things, the exception must be distinguished from the gen- 
eral rule, and never mistaken for it. 

We are not only best acquainted with ourselves and our 
European neighbours, but we are certain of finding in our 
copulations the practical operation of their appointed laws. 
iJnder these, the^ have become what they have been and now 
are ; and it is with the practical operation of any law that we 
are politically concerned. We may leave abstract theories to 
the amusive speculations of metaphysicians. But we need 
to know the acting laws of our daily nature for our moral and 
legislative guidance ; and it is from the experienced effects 
that these can be most correctly traced. We must seek the 
real, not the possible. What may occur may also not occur ; 
l)ut what hfis taken place and is taking place is most likely 
to continue to recur. It will not, therefore, be wisely done to 
turn from the regular experience of the Old World to any pe- 

tained to be 900,461 ; the fbmales between fifteen and forty-flTe were 
335,872; the marriages that year 11,953; and the births of that year 
were 60,383.— Nat, Gazette mlad., Feb., 18S6. Therefore not one 
third of the married women had children that year, and between three 
and foar years would elapse before at that rate they would have children. 
But the married women were not quite one eighth of the whole populatioo. 
Bence it would be nearly thirty years before all their married women 
would have produced a number equal to this population. But an equal 
nnmber would only replace those who died off; and as a generation die 
hi about thirty-four years, it would require between fifty and sixty years 
]l)efore the actual poptilation of 1890 would, at this ratio, be flnom its own 
sources doubled. 

F2 
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culiar or imagined anomaly in the New one. Thfl ordinir|r 
results of life are our best instructers as to the natural rules 
or means which produce them : on these we shall most safelj 
act, and not on extraordinary eifects, from extraordinary cau- 
sation, if such should be found. 

Hence any theory of duplication would be very little de- 
serving of our notice if it were such as very rarely was real- 
ized, uid if such an eflfect could or^ take place under con- 
tingences that seldom could occur. It is on the results which 
have been regularly experienced, which come, as if the usual 
sequences of. steadily acting laws, that we should deliberate 
and act. 

In every department of nature, we found our science on 
this principle. We do not argue on lions from the supposi^r 
tion of what number it is possible they might produce at t 
birth ; for if we took the possible accident for the natural law, 
we might contend that they would, in time, overrun the world, 
to the extinction of all other animals. Instead of taking a 
c6ntingence for the basis of our reasoning, we seek for the 
common and experienced fact of their usual fertility. We 
then find that their possible power of increase is so regulated 
in its habitual operation, that no more offspring occur from 
the lioness at one birth than suits the coexistence of the 
other quadrupeds of their country.* Comets, according to 
the law of their projective movement alone^ might, at any time 
they come, rush on in the line of our earth, and whirl, dissi- 
pate, or melt us in fiery destruction. This is never impossi- 
ble. But we know from experience, that by agencies unlmown 
to us, but potently guiding them, they have been always kept 
from our actual path ; and from this practical fact, the never- 
ceasing possibility of the collision is scarcely even thought of 

* ThoQfh the fewiMss of the lion's progeny bas been deemed an argu- 
ment of his noble nature, yet that lions may be as prolific as cats, we 
may perceive from the following circumstance which I take flrom the 
Cambridge Chronicle, Nov., 1836. " On Tuesday moroing last tlw 
lioness in Mr. Wombwell's menagerie, exhibiting at St. Andrew's-hiU, 
la this town, produced four young cubs, all doing wcfil. fhe lioness 
will not be thne years old till next month. ^ An instance of such preoe- 
dty is not known in natural history, ii being the opinion of most natural- 
isis that the lioness does not attain maturity till live years old.**— Camb. 
Chr. So we hear oecasionaliy of four ehildreo born at one time ; but tlito 
amsunt, though always within her power, is not the law on which na- 
ture practically acts. The practical operation is the rsgolated one^ ana 
points to the opsraiinf law. 
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by iis-Hk0V«f Hnaoaif dietded, thovgli} for ohitchat, talked oC 
In like maiiBer as to our ]i^ulatioD. It ia quite wrai^ to 
alaim ouraeWea and to piejodice our judgmenta liy theoieti* 
cal laws and conjeotuial poaaibilitiea, even if these were in 
truth as ruinous in the prospect as Mr. Malthus anticipated. 
The basis of our sound judgment should be, the carend ob« 
serration of what, in civUizM countries, the actual increase 
pf population has hitherto been found to be. In thia beneficial 
fatio it has hitherto glided on, never inundating, and ahraye 
accoiimanied bjr ita £ie subsistence as iar as nature supplier 
it. No one can surely think for a moment that the multipU-i 
nation will ever be greater in a savage than in a civilized 
community ; nor in a demisavage one. And if it were, such 
a fact would be of no importance, and have no reference to 
ua, or to any nation that is not in the savage or half-savage 
eondition. It is with the actual and experienced natural in* 
ppease of population in civilized countries that we are aJone 
concerned ; because we are in a civilized state, and shall go 
on to increase or decline W the laws of a population in that 
state, and not by others. If, therefore, it were true, which it 
is not, and I thiiiJi cannot be, that the back-settlers of America 
doubled in twenty-five years, we are not back-settlers, and, 
therefore, never shall increase in that ratio. France, Spain* 
Portugal, Germany, Holland, indeed all Europe, are not back* 
aettlers either; therefore, if they last 1,000 years more, they 
will never enlarge by the back-settlers* ratio, be it augment»- 
tire or diminishing. It would be as reasonable to say that 
tigeis will assured^ multiply like guinea-pigs, because those 
little animals are peculiarly prolific. Each animal has its as- 
signed law of increase, and keeps invariably to it, and is not 
affected by the rate at which others multiply. The different 
states and stsges of mankind have each their respective laws 
and habita of multiplication also, which neither of them in thst 
state or stage can ever pass, whatever be the enlargement of 
other conditions. 

As far as I can judge, this appears to be the rational and 
practical view of the question, and as applicable to America 
as to ourselves. It is not of the consequence of a straw to 
the United States that their ancestors doubled at the geo- 
metrical ratio, if that had been the case, since it is becoming 
oaeie giPoerallF i^^tted that they do not so multiply now.* 

• la a iwy aMs sitkis ta « Blackwood's MsfsitiM*' <m tte«oliiBi»^ 
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They cannot be again in their past state ; and therefore can- 
not mcrease again by the laws and ratio which accompanied 
their anterior circumstances, whatever those were, but which 
will not so operate in any other condition. 

Let us then commence our inquiry, which fhe nature of 
the present work requires to be but a brief and limited one, 
by observing the experienced facts on this subject. As I 
caimot affbrd space for a large examination and detail, I will 
select such as seem to be sufficient for a right judgment ; and 
as we know most of our own nation, and, by the patriotic 
care of our legislators and their official agents, have had our 
population ascertained with all attainable accuracy, this shall 
P9 the ^rst subject of our attention. 

Our numbers in England, at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, may be taken at two millions ;* yet, by the time of 
£dward III., no great increase appears to have occurred, f 
although we had been, on the whole, a prosperous nation in 
the interval, as much so at least as any other at that time in 
the worid, and had not been molested by any foreign inva- 
ders, or wasted by the desolations which their armies might 
have caused. The inference, therefore, will be, that the laws 
of our population at that time produced a continual replace- 
ment of those whom death removed, but allowed little rarther 
advance. No country has enjoyed so long, either in ancient 
or modem times, a succession of abler sovereigns, on the 
whole, than England has exhibited from the accession of 
William I. to the reign of George III. ; yet in the 756 
years from the landing of the Norman to the year 1791, yrhen 

Iffindple, tbe intelligent author remarks : " Even in America, doubling 
as it does over tbe whole Union in ,^fty, and in the Ax)ntier settlements 
in twenty-five years.**— Dec 1836, p. 791. I would submit to bis recon- 
sideration, that the difibrenoe as to the flronlier settlements may be ez« 
punged. 

' * This calculation is stated in the « History of the Anglo-Saxons," vol. 
IH., eh. 9, with the particulars (torn the Domesday enumerations on which 
it was fb^nded. 1 have since observed that Sir William Petty, from his 
own investigations, came to a similar result. 

t From tbe Subsidy Rolls of 51 Edw. Ill, 1377, laid before the Society 
of Antiquaries by Mr. fopham, and published in their seventh volume, 
Mr. Chalmers caloalated that England and Wales contained at the de- 
mise of Edward III. aboat 3^100,000 souls.— Chalm. Estimate, p. IS, 
Be reasoned also that two hundred years afterward, in Elizabeth's reign. 
ffr about 1583, the people of England and Wales were between Ibur and 
(Ive millions, " though approaching nearer tin last humber than lbs 
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th» popuktion «f Ei^rbiid was estimated to be 8,176,000 
penoBs, we had only twice doubled our popidatioa. Oui 
S,000»000 m 1066 had takra above 700 yean to become » 
little more than 8,000,000 in 1791. I do not find any m- 
thentie evidence that any countiy, either in Europe or else* 
where, had in that period aogmented ita population in m larger 
ratio; nor do I knew any nation mora favourably circum- 
stanced as to the chief eaueea of national prosperity. None 
have outstripped ua in the inqirovement, nw, I b^eve, sur- 
passed us in the progress of our population.* 

It is obvious that the aeometxical ratio has not been ope^ 
atiBg in England ibr the last 1,000 years ; and it is incredible 
that it was in existence here in the anterior periods, which 
were those of our wilder condition ; England, therefore, gives 
histoiieal coatiadictioo to the MalUiaaian principle. 

BeeeeiNlinff into more recent periods, the disproof of it 
eoBtmiies as decisivelv. 

We find that in England and Wales, during sixty years^ 
from 1700 to 1760, a hiflhly-inqpffoving period of our annalsi 
our popidation increased only one fourth.- This fact is a 
•obversion of the Malthusian ratio, as the natural principle 
by which population is determined ; for, althoufl^ the effect 
was local as to our island, yet it may be deemed a specimen 
what was then occurring elsewhere ; for in no part of the 
living wwM, in any age^ can t|ie actual lawa of human popu* 
latioa have had a freer or more favourable operation than in 
our happy country from tiie accesaion of Queen Anne to 

* la Mr. ]Uo|aiian*S valuaUe preface to his ** Abetrads of tlM Fopola- 
tisD Beciims," in digesting wtaMi he lias Afftayed such reoMirksbls m- 
.sldeiiy and lawlUfBaee, fie veMnto; **Tlie *etC aUUement wtiicli csa 
ks given of tlM pnqgrtaatve popalstion of England and Wales is here 
SQbJoined, on the authority of Mr. Pinlaison, of the National Debt OC^ 
flee^ taken in the middle of last year:— 

1700 .... 5JS4,510 

1710 .... 5,066,337 

1790 .... A,945^1. 

1730 ... . 5,667,003 

1740 5,689,701 

1790 •.. . 6,030,081 

1700 *.. . 0.479,730« 

PepoL Abet., vL, p. zlv» 

Oasfevthor 6,134410 

• 1,383,080 

0^045 
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that of Oeoige III. All the natuial causes of its increase 
were in unrestricted and even befriended action. Eveiy 
social influence was on its side ; and the national inmrove> 
ment and prosperity, and the long abstinence from foreign 
warfare which distinguished the reigns of the first two 
Geor^s, especially during Sir Robert Walpole's long admin- 
istration, were auspicious to our human increase. Yet, al- 
though thus favoured, the natural laws of population, instead 
of twice doubling our numbers in this period, and of begin- 
ning their third duplication, as on the Malthusian theory mej 
should have done, only added, at the end of the 60 years, 
one fourth more than the amount had been in the beginning 
of that century. 

From the accession of George III. to that of his present 
majesty, William IV., an enlarging ratio b^^an, increasing with 
the national greatness and prosperity. No countiy, as far as 
wealth, talent, industry, commerce, and enterprise, and tho 
moral habits and domestic virtuesj could advance a population, 
has been under circumstances more auspicious to its promotion 
than England apd Wales were during the reign of Georse 
III. &nd that of his successor George IV., especially in me 
latter portion of it. Yet we learn, that in the seventy years 
from \760 to 1830, the population, instead of three times 
doubling itself, had but a little more than once doubled itself ; 
and in the last sixty years from 1770 to 1830, when its in* 
crease was by far in the greatest ratio of multiplication, had 
not in 1830 doubled what it was in 1770 ;* are we not justi-< 
fied, with such an opposing experience as this, in refusing to 
believe that geometrical progression is the law of human pop* 
ulation 1 This is so far from being the fact in Great Britain, 
that, instead of twenfy-five years, it takes seventy years to 
^Quble in,t 



* Mr. nnlaison's account continued Is-t 


1770 


7,227,586 


1780 


7314,827 


1790 


8,540.788 


1800 


9,187,170 


1610 


10,407,»e 


1890 


11,957,5« 


1830 


183iO,7Bl 



These numbers " include tlie army, navy, and merchant seamen.** 

Rick. Pop. Abet., vi., p. xlv. 
t Ifr. Rickman remarks, *<The increase ofpopnlation in Great Briuuii 
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Has this fancied law been predominatiiig in Scotland t 
Certainly not ; for in the thirty years preceding oujf last cei>- 
808, the niost flourishing era of her history, and with all tlM 
causes of hnman improvement more active than before, her 
population, instead of more than doubling, had increased in 
1831 by rather less than a moiety of what it had been when 
^e present century commenced.* But comparing Scotland 
in 1820 with what it was in 1700) we find that it had only 
doubled once in 120 years, f 

What has the law appeared to be in Ireland, which has 
been supposed to be peculiarly prolific in her young progeny t 
We find that, from 1712 to 1791^ it had but just doubled it- 
self in seventy-nine years ^t and from that time, although the 
causes of human prosperity have been acting within her more 
Btrongly than lever, notwithstanding her local agitations, she 
had not doubled her population in the forty years which pr»* 
ceded her census in 1831.^ 

has not been materially accelerated or retsrded rfoee (He year 1801, bar* 
ii^ been always about one and a half per cent per annom.*'— Pop. AbsC, 
Vol.i.,p. ». 
* Mr. Rickman*s Summary gives vs tlMSe niunben : 

1801 .., . 1,509,<X» 

1811 . . , . 1,805,688 

1821 .... S,003,4fr 

1831 ... . 2.305,114 

Pop. Abst., vol. 1., Pre^ L 
Ooebalfof . . . . 1,S99,O0§ 

would be . . . . 709,59^ 

2,S96,60t 
t Ur. MAcCiilloch states the nmnbers of these two periods thus :— 
ItOO . 1,050,000 

1820 . . 2,135,000 

% Mr. J. B. Bryan, in his " Practical View,** enomerates the following 
aeries of increase since the year 1700 : — 

1712 from Th.Dobt>» . . . 2,009,094 



1718 


. ditto 


2,169,048 


1725 


ditto 


2,317,374 


1726 


ditto 


2,309.1W 


1754 


Heartb^money eoUecUon . 


1767 


. ditto 


f 2,^44,276 


1777 


ditto 


2,690,556 


1785 


. flitto 


, 2,845,932 


1791 


. dUto . . ^ 


4,206,612 



tUtchie's Ireland, p. IIO. 
$ The census of 1831 exhibited the pop«htion to have advanced then 
to 7,767,401 . The double.of the amo«M m 1791 woold have been, if it had 
taksB placsr 8,413,m The lost esasw, taken by the Special CoamOs^ 
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Does France, in iier ftosmentation, support ihe geonMbicBl 
ittio 1 So fer from it, that Mr. Mat^ieu iniers tbai its Tpoffo- 
Jstion, at its present rate of increase, would raqoiie 111 yean 
to double in. The comparison between its amount in 1801 
and that of 1831 indicates ^hatt it would not advance so in- 
idly as even this slow increase, for it had only enlarged a Uttls 
more than one seventh part in diese tfauty years.* This ncte 
would take 200 years for a duplication instead of only iStiB al- 
leged twenty-five. Her separate departments display a siflBl^ 
lar slow augmentation, with some diff«»nee8 in the ratlo.t 
Other countries, in the natural operation of their laws of pop- 
ulation, discountenance the universality or predominance of 
any geometrical multiplication, t The largest increase is m 

sioners ia 1834, madf the total popalation of Ireland then 7,943,M0, not a 
double in fbrty-three yeara. They were thas distinguished : 

Roman Catholioe 6,427,719 

Church of England . . 658,004 

Presbyterian* 642,356 

Other Protestants . 21,808 

Hamilton's Abst. Rep., p. 189. 
* Tlie progress of France since 1801 may be thus enumerstea :— 
1801 .... 28,216,254 
1822 . . ' . . 30,465,290 

1827 .... 31,845,428 
1631 . 82,560,93ft 

The flrat and last numbers are flrom Mr. RIckman, vol. t, p. M, the 
two others from Fer.*8 BuU. Univ., 1828, p. 17, 19. 
28,216,254 
' one seventh 4,030,893 

32,247,147 

Thas the inerease flrom 1801 to 1831 was rather more than one ssisntli. 

t Thus the increase in the eighteen years between 1801 and 1818, la 
the department of L'Aisne, was 83,371 on 426,205, which was about oos 
twelfth: and this rate would take 216 yesars to double in.— Boll. Univ.. 
JAW, t. 7, p. 20. ' 

In Haut Vienne the increase was one serenth in twenty years, ftem 
1810 to 1829 inclusive.— lb., 1831, p. 157. This rate would have doubled 
the numbers in 140-years ; several departments then varied in their ratio, 
but none bringing the duplication in less than a century. 

In tlie " Revue Encyciop^dique" for 1828, the avera^B Increase ia all 
France during 1827 was staledio be 6*96 in 1000, or about one in 150. 
This would require a century and a half befons the whole FTeneli popa- 
laiion would be doubled. 

t In the Pays bas, or kingdom of the Nelheriands, the populttion had 
Increased in the six years from 1819 to 1895 from 9,642,553 to 5;90l,666. 
M. Quetetecauites this to be one seveoty-Hflb in jeach year.— Bull. Voiv., 
1627, p. 94. This rate would only double once in seventy-five yesm.. 

In the Prussian movinees on the Bbine the popul«th>Q in 1816 was 
Mi0^7U,aiid in vm,%mfi^ TtSTwas aa^cisMS of «tl,8M in 
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Rttssia ; bat, as I Have before obsenred, she bai been so fre- 
Guently augmenting her teiiitories, and therefore her popniac 
tion, by the addition of new provinces and tribes to her em- 
pire,* and also inviting and receiving new settlers from other 
countries,! that it is not safe to rest any calculation of the 
natural law upon her augmentations. All these instances, 
from so many countries in Europe, under circumstances very 
dissimilar to each other, but all ezistine in the most prosper- 
ous age that our world has known, and when population has 
been receiving impulses highly ftvoorable to it from the gen* 
eraJ intelligence, unprovement, activity, and increasinff prop- 
Arty and employment of all kinds, concur to indicate uiat the 
supposed law of the geometrical increase is not that general 
system under which our Creator has willed and causes his 
human race to multiply. It has been one of those mistaken 
deductions which captivate from their novelty, and claim at- 
tention by their plausibility, and are well meant by their sup- 
porters ; but which, being too hastily made, from insufficient 
twelTs yeare.~BQll. Unhr., 183d, p.4S5; and woald noc doebto the 



inyi 

lo Oueldrrlaiid ib« iiorabvn in 1815 wen SM,784, sod la lOSft wers 
S8S^7S.— Bali. Univ., 1897, p. 102. Tais nuio woald require a eentuiy 
Ibritsdaplication. 

Corsica, in the Sveyean ftom 18tS to 1897, lacrtssed 4;J1I, or MOJIS. 
This rate woold not itooUe till oesrly 190 years.— Boll. Univ., 1896^ f. 
U,05. 

Denmark In nine years, fhrni 1818 to 1895, sdTcneed fttnn 991,800 to 
1,143, I99.-Bttl}. Uiriir., IflW, p. 194. This rats woald be above My 
years in doohUoy trit eootioaed. 

'J'ba kingdoui of Na^ea io 1813 confained 5,899,308, and in 1894 only 
enlarged to 5,883,378. Tbis augme ration would require ninety-five years 
Ibr doublinc. 



In Palermo the pooQlatioa, aceordhif to Dr. Csteagal, was 188,870 
In 1818, and in 1885 had become 18f,500.~BaIl. Univ., 1897. p. Itl. 
This InerBSse in nine years would not double tlie munbers ' ' 

In Saxony the population in Jaly, 1839, was 1,558,158, t 



IW lOIV, BMU III low UOU UOT^VniV JVf,iMIW.— JV«IS. VniT., lOWf , p. ISA* 

This InerBSse in nine years would not double the munbers in H8 yean, 
'n Saxony the population in July, 1839, was 1,558,158, and In De e es i 
, 1834, was 1,595,686, belns an increase of one per eent. per i 



Seventy years would be requisite finr its doabling at this ratio of inaeass. 
—Mr. Preaion to Statistical Society. 

At Frankfbrt the population had increased, in twelve years preceding 
1899, durine which 13,754 bed been bom, only 316, which was but a 
iirty-third part.— Bull. Univ., 1831, p. 50. At thto rate this eUy would 
sot double its numbers in less than 300 or 400 years. 



,p. 57. 

t Mr. Alaltbus thus mentions those Ibrelgn cotonisers. Se says of the 
B aipi ees Catharioe, **Her t/hmenae importation of German settlers not 
sMly eontrlboted to people tier state with ftee dtisens instead of slaves, Mt 
to act an example of Industry, and of modesef direetlna thai industry^ 
taUy vnkBown to the B«asian psasaBia.*^-lfalthiia OB FoiK, w4. 1.,9b 390r 

Vol. 10.-^ 
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np*^«^ deptrt from the mind u booh as liiUer and mon 
eoxrect information, and the just reasoning on that, advance 
in society. We drop, then, our errors as naturally and as cred- 
itably as we at first had conceived them.* 



LETTER X. 



ABMa«Mugge9i9ih9wkiektkeUaUkiuianRatiomMhe mbaaiift tried, 
—JtM Conditions ham not oeeumd anjfwhere,—Tke man frobaUo 
Rate ahoum m the late Increases <^ our own PomUation.-'tn Russia 
a similar Oradation.'^Also in Prussia and latkuania. 

Mt dbar Son, 
As very important political systems and leeislativo meas- 
ures have been recommended on the principle and the be- 
lief that the Malthusian ratio is the true law of population, 
I have endeavoured to find out some simple element by which, 
I will not say its possibility, because that is not a statesman's 
inquiry, but its probability, according to all known experience, 
could be put to an arithmetical and applicable test. If I do 
not deceive myself, one has at last occurred to me, which I 
will now mention. Thi^ is the rule« that no population any- 
where can double in twenty-five years, unless the births are, 
for all that time, 65 in every 1000 of the people, and the 
deaths dtt that while only 26. There must be a continuing 

* The Bnglish popolattoii In the year 1710 wu, aceording to Mr. Fin- 
ft,lM,516. Now supposing it to have been 2,000,000 at the Nor- 



man Oooiquest, a steady inereaae, at one twentieth in every generatioii, 
at tline twentietbs in a century, would iNrinf it very nearly ' 



rto tlw a»- 



1000 
1100 
1900 

laoo 

1400 

uoo 

1600 
1700 



3,000,000 
3,100,000 
3,431,013 
3314,199 
S,8»3,785 
3,705,413 
4,358,934 
5,015,096 



We here see that it was above 450 years belbre it doubled; yet the 
•oootry was coatinually increasing in lis national improvements and 
prospenty, notwithstanding its dvil and fUNgn wars. 
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vnrpIiiB of the bizth* thcnn the deaths of emtf year of 89 ia 
every 1000 for the whole period of twenty-five yean, or the 
numbers will not double in that time. To express this rule 
u& other words, we may say that the births must be, every 
year, for the twenty-five years, one in 15 5-13 of the whole 
population, or nearly one fifteenth, and the deaths all that time 
onlv one in 39, or nearly a thirty-ninth port of the populatiooi 
making invariably the difference of two births and a half to 
one death, or 65 births in 1000 to 26 deaths. Whenevei 
these conditions steadily occur for twenty-five years together, 
that population will be doubled in that time, but not un£er any 
other proportions. Now, if this be so, I would beg leave to 
ask those who may be inclined to support the geometrical ra- 
tio whether they have ever met with any authenticated docu- 
ment of such a proportion of births to the population, and of 
deaths to those births, as is above mentioned, for a continuity 
of twenty-five years, in any age or country of the world. I 
have found none myself. I do not believe it to be possible 
to adduce any. The births, nearly a fifteenth part of the 
population in every year, and always twice and a half the 
numbei of the annual deaths, for twenty-five years, will make 
a doubling in that time,* The principle may be expressed ia 
another form, thus : to double any population in twenty-five 
years, there must, in each of these years, be bom and live a 
one twenty-fifth portion of its whole numbers above those 
who shall annuaUy die ; a little less than one fifteenth part 
bom, and than one thirty-ninth dying, every year, would be thA 
nearest proportions to fulfil this rule. The fractional subtrac- 
tions firom these numbers would make Uie result exact. The 
practical laws of daily nature do not accomplish these condi- 
tions, as far as my inquiries have extended. 

Our own population, for the last thirty years, is an instance 
of as steady a national increase as any that can be quoted. I 

* We may try tMs rale by sny number: uvppnn a popolstloii oT 
100,000; Ibr these to doable in 35 years, the rale would require 6500 to 
Iw bora every yesr fbr S5 yean snceeaeively, and 9600 only to die an* 
naally for that time ; 6500 X 85 s= 163,500 births ; deduct fiir deathe 
MOO X 35 = 65,000, the snrplas (torn the births woald be ir7,500, or a 
surplas of 39 births oo 1000 in every year; 3000 X 99 would also five 

So, if the births be calculated as one in 15 5-13 of Oie popolation, and 
the deaths as nearly one In 30 for 35 years, the result would be ths addl- 
tloa 9r nearly 100,000 at the end oTthe 99 yeam 
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am not wme that any has suipassed this auffmentation for t 
greater continuity. This has caused a multipucation of abool 
^e tenth in every ten years. Now, to do this, the regular 
result must be, that the births shall, on the average, dunng all 
that time, be on the whole one half more than the deaths. 
One and a half births to one death will produce an increase 
of numbers like our own, and double the poptdation in about 
seventy-four years, if the relative progress never lessens oi 
ceases. But if either of these events takes place, if it for 
any time diminishes or pauses, the people cannot be douUed 
even in that length of time.* 

But because England has in the last thirty years increased 
by one tenth, we are not therefore to infer that she has al^ 
ways had such a rate of increase, or that this is the general 
standard of nature in all times and in all ages ; for this was 
not the case before. Instead of the births being always above 
100,000 beyond the deaths, as, with two excq>tion8, there 
were in each of the twenty-seven years alter 1803, their sur- 
plus was not one third of that number in 1801, but began to 
increase in the two following years, f 

If we look at our population before 1800, in the seventy 
years between 1700 and 1770, we find that, taking ei^t de- 
cennial periods of this interv^, the burials were, at three of 

* That a steady increase of one tenth in ovsry 10 ytan ibr 70 yean 
would til t&at time double tbe population, tbe foUowinff figures snow : 
taldng tlie population at JOOO, tbis would be :-^ 

1100 in the flrat 10 years 

ISIO at the end ofSO 

1331 at ... 80 



1464 at 
1600 at 
1760 at 
10S6 at 



40 
50 
60 
70 



Bat an inereaae of one tenth in ten years would be an average aogmen- 
tttim of one hondredth every year. <;alcnlate tbis in tbe same way, 
and you wyi and that it wiU be doubled about tbe seTeiity-third year. 
Bill if the annual increaee beeame duninishod in any part of this long 
•tries, the time of doubling would be eorrespoadeotly protracted. 

t Onr baptisms exceeded the burials in the flist six years of this coh 
tury bar tbalbllowlng amoimts :— 



1801 . . i 38,595 
180S . . . 73,018 
1809 .. . iN>,880 



1804 .. . 119,815 

1805 .. . 110,961 
^ 1806 . . . 108,477 
£U<nilated from Riokm. Pop. Abst. 
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them,* 1710, 1720, 1790, move thui the b^itifms ; tad d- 
thoQgh the latter showed that at five of theee timet the bixdis 
exceeded the deaths, yet their surplus was so small, that out 
of 1,351,616 baptisms, the deaths came so close that not 
quite 90,000 had been bom beyond those who died.f It was 
not until 1740, in these periods, Utat the surplus of births began 
again to exceed the deaths in a small degree. This had in* 
creased in the next period of 1750, still more in 1760, and a 
little more in 1770. But, after this year, such anc^w impulse 
was, as it were, suddenly given to the reproducing causes, 
that in the twenty years between 1780 and 1800, the baptisms 
exceeded the deaths by above a million.! The causes of in- 
crease were in this interval so unusually opentive and effect- 
ual, and the abatement of declining appears so great, as to 
produce in these twenty years above thirteen times the mt- 
plus numbers which the seventy preceding years, according 
to these decennial calculations, had added to our population. 
But since 1800 the reproducing laws have acted with still 
larger efficacy, so as to make the augmentation of the last ten 
years amount to the addition of one tenth. The long con- 
tinuity oi such' an increase as this has been very rare. Per- 
haps it can be found but veiy rarely anywhere else. In RtUH 



1700 . 


. . lto,540 




1710 


. 180,370 




1720 . 


. 155.060 




1730 . 


. 161,408 




1740 . 


. 168,067 




1750 . . 


. 180,184 




1760 


187,068 




1770 . 


206,900 





*' The nombera were— 

Baptisms. Borials. 

139,716 
140,309 
160,494 
176,403 
166,073 
lS4,0ttl 
156,687 
174,383 
Pop. kh., 1800. 

t The excess of burials beyond baptisms in the above list in VTW, 
1790, and 1730, was 91,318. The excess of baptisms above burials in 
the other five years was 111,952. leaving on these eight decennialyean, 
oat of the 1,351,616, which aU these baptisms amount to, only 80,im; 
so that in these eight selected years the populatton ineiessed no more 
than that number, or not quite one fifteenth part. 

t The whole baptisms and burials, fbom 1780 to 1800, in Eng Imd ana 
Wales wero— 

Baptisms 6,064,494 

BoHais 3,904,101 



Morebaptisma 



l,l», 



s?. 



Abs^ 
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t!a, the produetiTe results have TBiied. In the eleven yesiii 
after 1811 her births exceeded her deaths by about one third.* 
In Ae next yesr her deaths were more than her births,! but 
after that her nativities became more numerous than her buri- 
Bls. Yet her Tariations show the improbability of a country 
keeping up for twenty-five years successively that degree of 
miperioiity of births to deaths which a large, and quick, and 
lasting multiplication requires. Nothinc of this sort is to be 
teen in the different enumerations of the Russian nation.^ In 

• Trvm 1619 to 18SS Inclusive In tlwss slersDyean ckesmoant wa»- 
Birttav ... * K»,46e,IM 

DmUw. . . . 10.08S.31W 

0,370,800 
ilSkliiff tUs incraese by btr snrplns birtbs In tliess eloveB ycsia.— 
Far. Bull. Univ., J887, p. 115. , « _, ^ . ^ ^. .. . 

t In 1RI3, a year of war, tbe deaiba of Russia exceeded ber birtha by 
1740.— lb., 115. At 8t Peierabujrg, flrom 181S to 1688, there was also 
la tbaaa ten yeara an exceaa of deaths. 

The birtha were . . 3SS 

The deaths . _. ,„ . 107,500 

makhif 87,235 more dead than bom.— lb., 116. ^ .. ^ 

X Thna the whole amonnt of her male waa less tn 1816 than they had 
hacn flw years befbre. 

kaleainlSll ; . . 17,053.494 

Maleainl816 . • 17,089,783 

Fer.BalLl7n..l831,p.l84. 
In 18S8 and 1884, the births and deaths atood in theae proportiona :— 
1688: Births . . Males 048,886 

Feoialea . 008,900 

1,845,045 

Beatlyi .... Malea . . 770,140 
Females . . 706451 

1,485,881 

Exoess Of births "~890,754 

St Petsnb. Journal, J«n., 183flb 
la 1684 the axcssB was mush larger :— 

Blitba .... Males . . 070370 
FettMlflS . . 088,801 

1,006,678 

OMrtta .... Males . . 667388 

. 685,176 



1,908,906 



oruittw ...... «UyB80 
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no single year did the increase approaeh to tlie condition of 
onr rale^that the excess of births sboald amount to a twenty- 
fifth part of the population. The highest diSerence recorded 
was not one thira of the required number.* 

y/e have a test of the Malthusian ratio, and an indication 
of nature's practical law of population, in the census of th« 
births and aeaths of the kingdom of Prussia and duchy of Li- 
thuania for sixty-four years successive^, from 1693 to 1756, 
inclusive, collected and published by SuBsmilch.t In these 
sixty-four years, the births exceeded the deaths by only a 
little more than one fifUi part of their own number, instead of 
being, as the geometrical ratio required, according to the rule 
I have stated, twice and a half the dea^. So that, in these 
sixty-four years, the births, although nearly one million and a 
half, only added to the population m all this time a few more 
than tlffee hundred thousand. t This was the actual result ; 
but in two of the earlier years, 1709, 1710, a pestilential dis- 
ease took off about twelve times the usual number of the an- 
nual deaths. ^ The fatal cholera, which has traversed over 

* If Russia tas now fifty mfllloM of pespla, bar amiiial swpivs sT 
Urtbs abould be two millions ftnr tbo doubiinf rntia 

t Mr. Sadler has printed tliese, fhim 8uBsnUeli*S Oeman taUes, la 
bis U vol., p. 107-901. 
t Tbebirtbswen-fbr 

Myears . . 1601 to 1710 
96 years . . 1717 to 1749 
14 yean ; . 174S to 1756 . . S84J41 



t&i 



64 1,486,165 
Tbs destbs for tbe same years wer»— 

lOyears . 1003 to 1701 . . 147,160 

6yeara . . 170StolT06 . . OS^SSS 

Pestilenes 1709 . . M,106 

Pitto ... 1710 . . 188,617 

1711 . . 10,1SI 

Syears \ . 17Itlol71« . . 00,^ 

96 years . . 1717 to 1749 . . 177,607 

UyeaiB . . HttfolTSO . . 919,6 66 



llofsbimisfl>aii6eatbs .... . . . . JOJJW 

One fiftb or (be birtbs wotild bars been . 907,67$ 
A Tbe two yean of uneoaaion dis e a se eaosed 947,799 to dis^ i 
- -"-t 9Wd, nsBily ibe awwal amags sr iwa ollMr y«u». 
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dents likewise maridng to us, that, as sach things may take 
place in human nature as well as in animals and yeffetables, 
there must be a steady governing superintendence of popula- 
tion everywhere, which makes that moderate degree of off- 
spring the universal result, which suits in each country its 
fitted and improving state, keeps the numbers and the food 
in a constant mutual adjustment, and has hitherto been so 
favourable to our social comfort and to national progression. 

If the Malthusian ratio had been the created law of oux 
multiplication, the world would have been overwhelmed with 
the immense masses of its population even before the Chris- 
tian era had begun.* 

twins. It is Terilied by offitial documents, that on S7th February, 1782, 
tbls man had had 87 children, of whom 83 were then liyinf.— Standard, 
83d Jan., 1834. 

I have no means of verifying these statements or of disproving them, 
but T may remark, that all these cases show that the posiible is not the 
natural. The possible may happen and may not ; and when it goes be- 
yond the natural, is exceedingly rare. But the natural is the common 
event, and is so continually occurring as to mark itself to he the ordinary 
and the established law, with which the ultra possible should never be 
confounded. 

* An easy calculation will show that the population of the world has 
never been conducted or permitted to occur upon the geometrical ratio ; 
Ibr if it had we might say, almost without a hyperbole, not merely that 
the producible food would not have sustained the marvellous amount of 
the cenerations that would have been born, but that the surfhce of ths 
earth would have hardly contained them. 

At the cessation of the deluge there were six parents for the renewal 
of mankind. 

Now, supposing that, by the Malthusian law, there was a regular 
doubling every 25 years, observe the enormous figures that soon arise* 
The deluge occurred in the 1856th'year of the world. 
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A.M. 


FEnMne. 


1096 .. . 





20S1 . . 


190,006 


1081 . . 


12 


2056 . 


3SJ.2ia 


1700 . . . 


24 


2061 . 


786,43* 


1711 . . . 


48 


2100 . . 


. 1^7^664 


1750 . , . 


00 


. 2131 . . 


. 3.145,7Ea 


1781 . . . 


192 


2150 . 


H,W\AbS 


1800 . 


384 


2181 . . 


J 2,562.9 la 


1881 . . . 


768 


2200 . . 


35jea.«a4 


}i?: : : 


1.536 


2231 . . 


. 50^1 ,B4a 


5 Am 


2250 . 


100,063,1196 


1000 .. . 


fl.l44 


2281 . 


aOL,3S6,5ia 


1091 . 


13,388 


2300 . . 


409,&S3,1i^ 


1090 .. . 


34,S76 


2331 . 


8(15,906,368 


1081 .. . 


40J52 ' 


2350 • 


t,ftlO,5l2,73fl 


0000 .. . 


w.m 


8881 , . 


3,331,225,473 
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A. w. nwmmw. 

2631 . ZAOBMiJBetJttS 

26S6 . 6,997,OO9,766,«90 

S681 . 13,1M,1SQ,593,3IS 

S706 . M,386,t79,0M,flM 

S73i . S2,776,A56,1S3JH8 

S756 . 105,583,116 9M^g6 

S781 . 911,106,333,533,909 

9800 . 499^19,466,06A,0M 



A. M. mama. 

9M6 . 6,449,450,944 

9431 . . 19,884,901,888 

9456 . 95,769,803,776 

9481 . . 51,539,607,553 

9506 . . 103,079,215.104 

9531 . . 906.158.430,208 

8556 . . 412,316,860,416 

9&81 . . 894.633,790,833 

9606 . 1,649,967,441,664 

We have not yet readied the Trojam War, which to vlaMd tn tte 

SBaOtta year of the world, and yet bv this time, on the Maltnosian ntio^ 

the population of mankind woold have amounted to fbar hnndred and 

twenty-two billions, two hundred and twelve thousand fimr hnndrad 

and sixty-five millions, sixty-five thousand, nine hnndnd and eighty- 

foor persons. 

ir we carry on the conmutation to the aeeession of Solomoo In 1014, 
or in the 2990th year of the world, the nombers would ran on in the 
following multi^cation :■« 

A. M maoNS. 

9831 .. . 844,494,930.131,066 

1,688,849,860,263,936 
3,377,699,720,597379 
6,755,399,441,055,744 
13,510,796,889.111,486 
27,091,597,764,994,976 
54,043,195,528,445,959 
These last figures present to ns the enornnous number to whieb the 
hnman race, on the earth, nine years before the accession of tkrisoMm, 
would have amounted if they had continnously doubled every 95 years. 
Such a result Is a demonstration tbat no such law has ever been es- 
tablished in human nature ; becauae nothing lilie even a millionth part 
ojf such a quantity has been produced in our world. 

No such law has therefore peopled it, nor any law of population in 
the smallest degree approaching to it. 
For if the law had been that population should double once in 60 y — 



9856 
9881 
9906 
9931 
9956 
9981 



only, it woQld have cansed the populstion of the eaith, at eight years bs* 
fore our Saviour's birth, to be 3,274,965,472 persons. The 60 years' du- 
plication would have made mankind in 803, the time of onr Egbert i ~ 
Charlemagne, no fewer than 40,243,021,479,936 peraons. 

Nay, if the doubling had been once in every century only, the | 
tion of the world, even under this law of duplication every hundred 
years, would, at the accession of George III., or in 1760, have exceeded 
54,945,138,660,498,432 persons : for this number would have evolved, at 
this protracted ratio, by the year 1752 ; and yet all the inhabitants at that 
time on the globe were not the fifty millionth part of this amount, even 
if we suppose that there were thea one thousand millions living on ths 
earth. 

These calculations prove that the doubling of mankind, by any fixed 
law or ratio whatever, is no part of the plan or operation of our crea- 
tion ; but that the human population is guided and governed by tlie 
Divine will, with specific laws adapted to his purposes, and that it Is 
always, in every age and nation, acted upon and aubjected to snch 
taws as are inost suited to it, and ss tend to produee, alt«r> or eontinns 
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Vur^fiOmimtitfUm WorU art ott in di^fcrmt Mate , tdUdk cn^f 
4iffer9ni Lcam acting in •ath.-^Tkn flam EiemmU of PMuUdion 
§n Maniaru, Birtkt, OHd DeathM,^AU Hnktd and 0dJiiuUd to nuft 
oihtr in tk$ Plan aad 5y«tem qf Oeaiion.^On the Ratio of Mar* 
rioftM^ and ^f Harried and Marriageable FemaUe in variioue PopK- 



Mt dbar Sok, 

Let U8 now endesTOur to face the re«l laws by which our 
Creator and Pireserver cairies on, guides, and modifies the 
various populations of human society. 

As we cast our eyes around in the world, we see that they 
are everywhere existing in different states — ^in states so 
different in all their circumstances and results, that the 
aame laws of population cannot be equally affecting them ; 
because, as the same effects do not occur in every one alike, 
the same causes cannot be ptoducing them. 

Society appeals to have been always in this diversified 
condition. Our first conclusion, therefore^ is, that as the 
same laws cannot occasion dissimilar results, the laws of each 
state of population are peculiar to that state, act in it vrbil9 
that state lasts, and alter into others as the condition of the 
society changes. The human body is an instance of this mu- 
tation. The laws of its childhood act while that lasts ; those 
of its youth then take their place, which are succeeded by 
^ose of^ manhood, which again give place to those of old 
age, if the mdividual lasts so long, till the law of death 
comes on, and terminates the action of all the hws of life. 
Thxks it is with the population of mankind. The laws of it, 
in the savage state, operate while that condition lasts ; but, 
as that gradually changes into the civHized form of human 
Kfe, the laws of population alter into those which have been 
^pointed to act in the newer state of the improving society. 

The same changes occur in material things. The laws of 
nature, which are in full action in an uncleared country, are 



Ussiisiing slate; and that it nanrar wlU be sslftnd to beinywlMf 
wbatitooflttBottobs. 
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not ihose wfaick pMvul in it when its 4on«b$ haw been x»* 
moTed «nd its boU is in careful cultivation. This is palpabls 
to ovur sight. The laws of nature, in marshy ground, ceaaa 
and disappear as soon as it is draioed. Those which inflicted 
the fever and the eg|ue are actipig no more, while those of 
^alubrity and of nutritious vegetation oecopy their place. The 
analogy runs through all the stages of population. Each of 
the zones has its seieial laws and several results. The laws 
of life and death are always essential parts of the lews of 
population ; and, therefore^ Iwwever ^eairous we may he to 
«eazch out for one general Uw, we shall see sufficient reasons 
■to perceive that populations wiH aUvays be governed by the 
Uws of their place, age, and ccmdition. No general law su- 
persedes or nullifies these ; hut . these are the real operating 
agencies, to which our attention should, in evety mstance, be 
iumed. 

There aire, indeed, some universal facts connected vrith 
population which jbomj be refeired to a settled anterior plan 
and to i&Kd universal laws, everywhere operating to produce 
iihsm ; such as the following : — Population arises onlj from 
ithe parental aasooietion, and always from the mother ; and 
oone can be mothers before or after particular affes. All b^ 
gin life at fot asb^>es ; and these are bom in that wonderful 
quality between the sexes which alone is sufficient to mark a 
planned and directing govemment of human nativities. To 
these WA may add tne laws, as uiiceasmg, that all who are 
Jjom shall die, and that a]l sImII not die at the same age, but 
At every diveraity of duration, from one hour to one hundred 
years. We also find it a general rule or law, that though 
eveiy m4le may be in time a father, and every female, in 
<due age, for a limited time, be a mother, yet all men and 
•women do not become parents; nor does every mother that 
has children introduce into aocie^ the same number of thera, 
nor is able to rear up to maturity all or the same proportion ^f 
those whom she nnrtures. These circumstances are of such 
perpetual ubiquity, that we may call them effects oS laws, 
operating everywhese, which have been specially appointed to 
produce them. To general laws of this sort, and to a few 
mere of this kind, population is everywhere subjected ; but 
bejFOnd all such, the laws c^ it become limited,' local, and par- 
ticnler laws, and never . such a one ovenuling or ovei^wbdming 
)»wj« the^falthiiWMi Jtheory fupposes. 'nus,indaed»faaeia 

Vol. m.— H 
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proof of iU being imaginaiy, in the circumstance that it has 
nerer had such a universal individual operation as it ought to 
have had if it had been a universal law ; for every woman 
does not produce children in a geometrical ratio, as she ought 
to have done if that were a real law in nature, or in any other 
fixed or invariable ratio. The laws of nature are constant in 
their agency, and are not partial or capricious in their effects ; 
for, whenever the effects are of this character, they indicate 
that no one law can be producing them. 

An average is not a kw. An average result is an artificial de- 
duction from many different effects ; and many different effects 
imply, by their differences, that they are not the consequences 
of one universal law ; for that, in the same locality, and 
under the same surrounding circumstances, ought never to 
vary in its operations and productions. That all births shall be 
from women, and that women shall always be nearly one 
moiety of mankind, and such like events, are constant effects, 
msrking, by their uniformity of occurrence, that they arise 
from fixed laws of universal force and agency. But I do not 
perceive one actmg law of population on this character. On 
the contrary, the state of it, and the individual effects which 
constitute that state, are so varying as to imply that many 
causes are in operation to produce them ; that their agency 
is complicated, tnough never confused, and that the results are 
everywhere the particular effects of many means ; while the 
harmonies, and adaptations, and utilities which they display 
are continual evidences that both the causes and the conse- 
quences are under a moral and intelligent government and ad- 
justment of a provident wisdom and a benevolent care. 

The state of every population is the complicated result of 
the combination and operation of three tnain elements, which 
are inseparable from it, and have always accompanied and 
composed it. These are Marriaobs, Births, and Deaths. 
All tnese are naturally linked together, and cannot be severed. 
All that are bom are bom to die ; and none can be bom with- 
out the connubial association. It is a verbal distinction that 
misleads to call one of these the law and another the check. 
Each has its appropriated laws, and works out by them its ap- 
propriated and mdependent effects, each equally important to 
the other. The laws of death are of their own kind, quite 
distinct firom those of birth, but as powerful and unceasing, 
ftnd oidained to be their perpetual attendant The Uws S 
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lurtfa are of a diasimilar nature, and confined to the productioii 

o{ human life. They have no connexion with thoae of deaUi, 
bat are of their own peculiar and independent character. 
The laws of the union which occasions births, and by them 
leads to death, and provides in them the subjects on which 
the laws of death have to operate, are, in their turn, unlike 
either of the other laws, and arise from and depend upon 
events and circumstances not resembling those of either birth 
or death. The laws of marriage are therefore as peculiar and 
independent as any other law of nature is. Marriage and 
birth may as well be called the checks to death, as death the 
check to birth. All are the results of separate laws of na- 
ture, and their laws are of equal importance, both in magni- 
tude and agency. All are alike fundamentid and indispen- 
sable. 

The state, increase, and decline of every population are 
always the joint effects of the concurring agencies of all the 
thr^e laws; all these co-operate to produce the elements, 
agencies, and materials from which it arises. It is their 
blended action which causes it to be as it i^pears, and is ever 
making the living results of which it is successively composed. 

We will briefly consider each of these elements, begmning 
with that of Marriaqb. 

The desire of marriage may be deemed universal, but the 
resulu of -that desire are not so, because all do not marry ; 
nor are the consequences of marriage either universal or uni- 
form, because all that many do not have children ; and thoae 
who have- issue have, them with a diversity in number and in 
vital durability which is not at their command, but which 
takes place independent of then* will and choice, and very fre- 
quently at variance with these. The connubial association 
is, therefore, manifestly under no sin^e law, but is under the 
influence, and control, and deciding operation of several other 
laws or causes, co-operating with the desire, or opposing it, 
and subjecting it to these more powerful regulations. 

The variable operation of the law which occasions marriages 
is strikingly shown by the varying effects in the different lo- 
Italities of the same country, and indifferent years in the same 
locality, as well as on the different individuals who prefer or 
decide to marry or to live single. Of the three elements, it 
is the only one whichis left to human choice. The laws of 
nature aa to births and deaths take their own course, and 
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exert their effects without the least reference to human wishes, 
and without, in the smallest degree, consulting them. Bat 
the laws of marriage are made subordinate to individual choice 
and determination. Every one who marries may or may not 
marry, as they please ; but all must be bom and die, wbethet 
they will or no. The laws of marriage have been therefore 
directed principally to act on the human will. The inclina- 
tion to it is placed in the constitution of all. That is one of 
its natural laws. The possibility of it is given to every one $ 
but, beyond that,' many other laws concerning it have been 
ordained to be everywhere in operation. I have neither time, 
space, nor ability to trace and enumerate all the laws that 
govern marriage here ; I can only mark their diversibr of 
operation, and some of the positive timitations to which nor- 
idence has irresistibly subjected them. 

If there be any one law of nature concerning marriage, it 
may be said to be that there shall be no one commanding law 
about it beyond that of the general wish. The ordainment 
appears to be that it shall be left always to human will, and 
left most generally to the free will of the individuals them- 
selves, to modify, indulge, or restrain their natural inclination, 
as each finds to be most conducive at the time to his or her 
individual interest or comfort. Perhaps another experienced 
fact might be placed almost in the rank of a general law on 
this subject, and this is, that every particular marriage shaU 
depend more on the choice and determination of the male sex 
than on that of the female. The male is everywhere the pro- 
poser of the union, because he is the sovereign and the master 
of this world. It is the acquiescence or £e refusal which 
has been attached to the female choice and d»Cennination. 

The variations of human choice on this interestinff subject, 
and the consequent diversities of the proportion and number 
of marriages generally in the world, may be perceived by 
what luis occurred in our own country concerning them. Here 
we shall find that marriages fluctuate every year very much, 
both in number and in their proportion to the existing popu- 
lation. The registered marriages in England and Wales, 
from 1800 to 1830, were in no year aUke.* Nor was the 



* Mr. Rickman^ aoeorats tabls thus stales tkess i ^. . ^ 

1801 .. . 07,388 I 18M . . . 85,7^ 
1809 .. . gO,3W IMS . . . 70,060 
1808 . i . M,S7» 1806 « . . M^IH 
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difference always tbat of a gradual augmentaftioii aa U10 peo- 
ple increased; but sometimes ' lessening as they were more 
numerous.* The largest amount was in the year 1838 ; bat 
this diminished by nearly 7000 in the next succeeding year, 
and was not equalled in that which followed.! Yet, compared 
in its decennid periods, there was always a steady adyaace^ 
corresponding with the multiplied population.^ So, notwith- 
standing 'these annual variations, yet en a medium average of 
every five of these years, the amount was also found to show 
that, on the whole, during this space of time, there were always 
more marriages as there were more people.^ This is such a 
natural result ^t we cannot doubt it to be umversal. 



1807 . . 


. 83,933 


1819 . 


. 95,571 


1808 . . 


. 89,948 


1830 . 


.. 96,838 


1800 . 


. 83,360 


1831 . 


. 100,868 


1810 . 


. 84,470 


1833 . 


. 98,878 


1811 . 


. 86,3f« 


1833 . 


. . 101,018 


181S . 


. 83,066 


1834 . 


. 104,733 


1813 . 


. 83,860 


1835 . . 


. 110,438 


1814 . 


. 03,804 


1836 . 


. 1044MI 


1815 . 


. . ^,944 


1837 . 


; 107,130 


1816 . 


. 91,946 


1838 . 


. 111,174 


1817 . 


. 88,334 


1839 . 


. 104,310 


1818 . 


. 93,779 


1830 . 


. . 107,719 



Fopal. 6r. Brit., vol. 1., p. zxz. 

* Thus, In the twelfth year, when the numbers of the people had been 
enlarged by the addition of more than a tenth, there were above 8000 
fewer marriiiges than in the eeoond year; for they were. In 1813, 83,000 
only, when in 1803, 90,386. So the eeventeenth year was 11,700 less 
than the fiAeenth. They were, In 1817, 83,334 ; and had been, in 1815, 
!09 944. 

} 1828, 111,174; 1839, 104,310; 1830, 107,719.— lb. The latiar atUl 
3455 short of the earlier year. 

t 1800 . . . . 9,18r,170 

1810 . . . 10,407,550 
1830 ... . 11,957,565 

1830 ... . 13340,751 

Riekm. Popul., ib., sir. 

VThns the marriages were— 
rom 1801 to 1805 ... 83.465 

1806 to 1810 . . 83,953 

1811 to 1815. . . . 89,013 
1816toJ830 . . . 03,073 

1831 to 1830 , . . . J03,363 
1836 to 1830 . . . 107,050 

Rtckman, zxxfv. 
The exception oceurred^between 1800 and 1810, when, inetead of there 
being more marriages than in the five preceding yeare, there wore 518 
fewer ; bat in each of the -fimr next quinqnennial periods there was a 
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Tet still th« pnctiee of mtakind diifen vetj mack in die 
•mount and proportions of their matrimonial unions. Mr. 
Rickman's calculations have ascertained that the ayerage of 
all the marriages in England and Wales, during the last five 
years of our ktest census, was, that one had taken place for 
every 128 persons in the population.* In each year two per- 
sons out of this number luid united themselves together.f 
But, on lookinj^ into each of the counties of England, we find 
that the wedding disposition greatly varied ; md by all the 
proportionate numbers between 103 as in Middlesex, and 176 
in Hertfordshire. Scarcely any of the counties were alike 
in their proportions.1: Nor do the dissimilarities seem refei> 
able to geographical or statistical causes, so much as to indi- 

daring the fire years flrom 1831 to I8S5 was at the rate of 10,000 beyond 
the preceding term, while hi that and in the subeequeDt one the adranea 
waa about 4000 only. 

* The annual proportion of marriages to the population during the 
last five years preceding 1831 waa one to 196 inEngisnd.— ]Uckinan,ib., 
p. xxxlv. 

t Mr. Rickman has given a corrected table of the annual proportion of 
all the marriagea to tbe population of England in the several conuties 
between the vears 1706 aud 1800, between 1806 and 1810, between 1810 
and 1880, and between 1896 and 1890, separately enumerating them, p. 
xxxii. * 

t Tbe proportion between 18S0 and 1830 may be dassed according to 
tiwir numbers, thus:— 



Middlesex 
Lancaster 
Glaaceeier 
York, East Riding . 

York City and Ainaty 



103 
115 
117 
118 
113 
190 
192 
123 
126 
127 
127 



Rutland 
Bulfolk 
Durham 
Chester 

Norfolk 



Notlingham 192 Bocks 

Cambridge . 123 Dorset 

Btaffbrd . . • 126 Oxfbid 

Leicester ... 127 Sussex 

Worcester . 127 Kent 

•array ; . . 129 York, North RbUng 

Bedford ... 129 ComwaU . 

York West Riding . 131 Somerset . 

Southampton . • . 131 Wilts 

Monmouth 131 Berks 

Huntingdon 131 Hereford . 

Devon ... 139 Westmoreland 

Lincoln ... 134 Essex 

Northumberland 134 Cumberland 

Derby ... IBS Hertibid . 

Nocthampton . 136 MOkw., auii. 

The ooftoparaiiva propoitioas tn each of the other three periods of ive 
faaie 4Ulbr ftsn tinss «a4 Aon sash other in nsstly siwy fonnty. 



W . 
137 
138 
139 
130 
140 
140 
140 
141 
149 
143 
144 
14T. 
147 
148 
149 
198 
159 
154 
163 
175 
Riekok, xxziL 
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'vidnal choice and will. Even the »T«nge of weddinfi^ takan 
at eveiy five yean, differed likewiae in their aereiml ntioa.* 

If we extend our view to other countriea, we find aimikr 
inequalities in the proportions, and yet greater approximation 
in the general results. In France, in 1827, the annoal mar- 
riages for all Fiance were calculated to he one in 136, but 
varying in its eighty-six departments from 1 in 109 in the 
Seine department, to 1 in 198 in that of La Manche.t The 
average for seventeen years in France was 1 in 181. t Ib 
Savoy the ratio difiered £rom 1 in 1 10 to 1 in 142.^ In Den- 
mark it vaiied from 1 in 123 to 1 in 128 ;|| and in the Nether- 
lands, from the lazffest number of 1 in 00 in the Province of 
JUmberg, to the snuAest quantity, or 1 in 165 in East Flanden.^ 



* Tbe eomparathre average of the proportions of tbe whole, In all 
the ooantiM taken- lofetber, was as one to 123 between I7W and 1000; 
one to 121 between 1800 and 1810 ; and one lo 187 between 1816 and 1820. 
Moomouthsbire had fewest marriages in the first five yean, being only 
one in 169; and Middlesex ao many as one in 95 ; and, in the next llvs 
years, one in M.— Rickm., ib. 

t The '* RsTue En^yelopediqiie" slates these iisolts ftam Ihe Ofdaa- 
nanee Rendue :— 

Seine, including Paris, 9-20 in 1000, or 1 in 100. 

13 departments, between 8*81 and 8*02. 

34 ditto " 7*87 and 7-00. 

29 ditto . M 6-99 and 610. 

10 ditto « 3-98 and 505. 

The last number, the smallesl, was the deportment of La jfanniw^ 
where 1 io 198 only had married.— Bull. Univ., 1888, p. 17. 

I From I8I7 to 1833.-M r. Porter^ Essay for the 8ta|lst Boeisty. 

$ Upon an average of forty years, ending 1819, in the Alpine regioos it 
wss 110; in the lower dietriets, 142; but In the middle regions, hs- 
tween these sod the mountains, it was 1 ia lia^-BuU. Univ., 1631, p, 
200. 

II Mr. Porter thus noticed it to the Statistiical Society :— 

1790 to 1800 . . 1 in 183 

1806 to 1810 . . . Ilnl21 

1816 to 1820 .110 127 

1826 to 1830 . . Iinl28 

IT The differences in the provinces o^ the Netherlands ue thus stated :<«• 



Zealand . . 


114 


WestFlanden 


. 138 


North Holland . . 


104 


East ditto 


. . 169 


South ditto 


113 


Antwerp . 
Hainault . 


. . 143 


Utrecht . 


118 


. 136 


OferysMU 


» 122 


liege 


. IM 


FHse 


129 


Limburf . 


. 90 




149 


Luzemberg 


. ISO 


Guelder . 


131 


Namnr . 


. 191 




. 142 


Dienck . 


. 130 


Nsithdille 


, m 


8adlsr.« 


el. iL. 9. 441 
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The diversity is as great elsewhere.* Of all thesd men« 
tioned proportions, the two extreme limits seem to be 1 in 90 
and 1 in 175. 

Our own average proportion of 1 in 128 may be taken as 
the most general medium of the number of annual marriases 
in a vdry prosperous and civilized community ; but at this 
rate, only one fourth of the whole population would have mar- 
ried in thirty-two years : and if every marriage had an average 
of four births, which we shall see in our next letter to be a 
fair general medium, all these marriages would produce no 
more than would be sufficient to replace the departing gener- 
ation, without addins to it ; and if we allow a generation to 
last, on the whole, lor thirty-three years, the addition would 
be but a hundred and twenty-eighth part. Hence, with such 
a ratio of marriages, it is impossible that the geometrical ratio 
should occur. 

But while the proportion of marriages in every country, 
and in every part of a country, is left to the arbitrary will of 
the one sex to propose and the other to accept, and to all the 
variations which occur from the dijSerences and fluctuations of 
individual inclinations or decisions, yet there are obvious lim- 
its in the practical exercise or effect of these deterfninations. 
These limits appear in the two extremes of the proportions in 
which marriages take place, which I have just noticed as the 
greatest and the smallest of those I have refened to. I can- 
not state, with decisive precision, what the very lowest and 
hiffhest of these two extreme numbers are ; but 1 can say that 
I have not found marriages anywhere to be in number so 
great as 1 in 80 of a community, nor so few as 1 in 190 any- 
where. These great extremes rarely occur. The more usual 
proportion seems to be, that from 1 in 100 to 1 in 140 t)f 
most civilized populations annually enter into this state. The 
most numerous proportion, you will observe, does not ap- 
proach the possibility of producing the geometrical ratio, and 
therefore the quantity of marriages in any country need never 
alarm us into any discouragement of them. 

But there is one decisive limitation to marriages, univer- 
sally produced and universally maintained, by an unvaiyuiff 
law of nature, specially appropriated to this subject, and fixed 

* Thus, in Iceland, 1 in 1S3; in Russia, 1 in ]96.~4 Sadler, 66. In 
9«edeD,lian2; inNorwa}',linl80; andintbePaysdeVaad,! iftJiiV 
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in the faaman frame at its primeral creation. Its aritlmictfeil 
elements in the antedibiTian world have not been recorded. 
But, from the renewal of mankind after the deluge, they have 
been found everywhere to prevail with sufficient miifonmty to 
be received as general certainty. 

This limitation is, that the maternal period of the female sex 
i^hall be, in every one of them, only for a portion of her life. 
The beginning year and the ending year of this vary with the 
climate ; but the duration of it is very similar ; and we may 
take thirty years as the average of its general continuity. The 
natural possibility of becoming mothers lasts, in our regions, 
from fifteen to- forty-five years of age. In the eastern and 
more tropical countries, it commences and terminates sooner. 
But the ages above mentioned may be considered as the ordi- 
nary limits of the maternal state. Consequently, the increase 
of the population anywhere can never be greater than such as 
that proiK)rtion of its females allows who are between these 
ages. I^et us, then, first consider what portion of women in a 
society arc usually in this period of their life. 

In North America we find, from the census taken at four 
decennial periods, that in 1800 above throe eighths of the fe- 
males were between 16 and 45 ;* and nea^ so in ISlO.f 
Rather more than the same proportion appeared in I820.i 
In 1830 the census table, stating the ag[es, gives them m a 
different division, and makes no distinction between 40 and 
50. I cannot pursue the exact comparison there,^ bat the 
three preceding proportions will be suflScient to reason upon. 
These three eighths of all the American women have had to 

Xdace a new generation of as many as themselves, as the 
five eighths of their own sex and as all the male popuU- 



* the white population of 1800 were ftmnd to eontain t,115,i31 lb- 
males; or these, the females of 10 and under 49 were 8087Q0: three 
flif bths of the whole fbmalea would be 793,287. 

t The female whiles in 1810 were 3,873,950; and of these, l,10ft3M 
were the females of 10 and ooder 45 ; three eighths would have bean 
1,077,732. 

t In 1820 the white females were 3,866,657 ; of these, 1,517,071 wars 
of 16 and under 45 : three eighths of the whole would be 1,440,906. 

$ The white populaiion of 1830 contained 5,167,909 fbmales ; of whom 
those of 15 ana under 40 were 3,068,940, or two fifths ; for two flAhs uf 
all the finnales would have been 3,066,918. Those of 40 and under 50 
were 355,435 more. TaUoc half of these liv 45, the number of 15 and 
vnder 45, so reckoned, would be 3,946,053, Or less Ibao fiwr ninths of silt 
as that proportion would be 3^N6,579. 
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tion. We can reduce all these to precise numben, and 
when we do so we find that every American woman be- 
tween 16 and 45 must produce 4 1-4 children, in order to re- 
place the existing population and to prevent its decline.*^ 
Thus, if every American woman who could have children 
were to have 4 1-4, they would only keep up the population, 
but not at all enlarge it. I take America as the strongest 
case that can be adduced on the subject, and also as that in 
which the numbers have been so distinguished as to a£ford the 
elements of an exact calculation, t 

Let us see next what a country in the Old World, on the 
German continent, exhibits on this subject. I will take 
Saxony in 1834. Her census has not given the numbers 
from 16 to 45, but it has noted them from 19 to 50, which 
we will take as the nearest substitute. Here we find that 
the same population could not be maintained, even without 
any increase, unless every woman between 19 and 60 had, 
upon the average, 4 1-2 children ; but, as a large part of these ' 
would not be in wedlock, each of those who were must have 
.many more than 4 1-2 each in order only to replace.^ Thus 

* The whole white populatloa of 1800 of both sexes ) ^ qm am 

amounted to j4,309,65« 

Deducting from this 809,7iX> 

Leaves S,490,896 

as the number of all In the community who were net females between 
16 and 45 ; this number is about 4 1-4 times the 80tt,700. A similar re- 
sult will be found from the amount of the other years, as stated in the 
preeedins notes. 

t In tbe state of New- York the census in 1825 returned the popo- 
lation as. 1,616,438, consisting of 832,897 males and 703,561 females. 
Of these females 361,624 were under 16, and of those above 16 the 
married were 200,481^ and the unmarried 1^,291. Thus the wedded 
females were but one eighth of the whole population, and nearly one 
^urth of their owp sex. In this propprtioi), those actually married 
cojald not n^plape jhemseWes and the rest Qf th^ pommunlty unless 
each, upon an average of the whole, had eight children. 

t The whole population of Saxony on tlie 1st December, 1^, was 
1,595.663, or 775,244 males and 820,4/4 females, The number of females 
between 19 and 50 are thus stated :— 

191021 ,..,.,, ?3,878 

21 to SO 924,457 

30 to 40 . . . . , 110,193 

40 to 90 . . . .* . . . 87,780 

35r,302 
4 1-9 te each of these yrdald produce 1,560,859, being nearly 19,000 
^rt of the actual populatioOr 
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the TMiilU both in North America and Saxony seem to ap- 
proximate in this lespect. 

What facts hare we on these points in our own coontiy 1 
Here I do not find a table of the female ages between 16 and 
45. But Mr. Hickman has made one, with diyisions, for the 
year 1821, that will enable ns to take, as the nearest substi- 
tutes, either 15 to 40, or 90 to 60. Let us inquire into the 
results of both. The results will be found to be, that every 
woman between 15 and 40 must have above 5 children to re- 
place the existing population ; or every woman between 20 
and 50 must, on the average, be mother to 5 1-7.* Yet as a 
considerable portion of these would not be in the wedded 
state, the existing numbers could not be kept up, unless the 
actually married had each as many as the American and 
Saxon enumerations required. 

These three instances, so distinct in locality from each 
other, are such fair and sufficient specimens of the general 
jffocess and course of the renewal of population, that it is not 
necessary to inquire for similar results elsewhere. These 
prove the impossibility of a geometrical population, and show 
by what gradual degrees all national multiplications must take 
place, and lead us to infer how much more likely population 
is to keep stationary or to lessen, than to make any great ad- 
vances. Nature forbids the too rapid increase by her two 
laws — ^that females only shall give the new generations to so- 
ciety, and that only a peculiar nortion of these shall, from the 
ages required, ever be the proaucing mothers. 

Our next point of inquiry may be, what portion of the popu- 
lation of a country is usually living in the married state ; and 
the most common rate at which we can generally estimate 
this appears to be about one third. In some nations there 
are more than one third who are married, as in Spainf and 

* The wbole population in England and Wales in 1831 wss ]0,530,(r71, 
eomprisinff 9,151,099 males and 9,370,619 females. Tbose of the latter 
beCiteea 19 and 50 are thus staled :~ 

19 to 19 935,509 

SO to 39 901,338 

30toS9 049,507 

40to49 •900,097 

1 Rick., xxxvfi. 
or these, the 19 to SO inclusive aie 3,066,414, and those flrom 30 to 49 are 
t,061,84S. 

t La Borde siaisd the population of Spain in 1803 to be 10,409,879; 
and that of these S^B00,861 were manM; and. of the oimaRlid tiMB> 
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Saxony.* In otben, Father lew than one third, m is ^ Bhiaa 

Cvinces of Prussia ; t in a French departiaentl and « Nethe»- 
i province ;^ and still less in New- York state. 11 Thus, as a 
general average, we may calculate that about one third of the 
v^ole are always living in the united state. This appears to 
have been the case pretty nearly in Engknd for tbs last 80 
years ;f and when this is the proportion, then one six^.of the 
contemporary population are in the coition of becomuig 
jBOtheia i and this one sixth must be the reproducers oi the 

S,S67,08S were males aod 3,262,196 wen females. One Uiird of tbe 
wbole people would have been 3,469,999 ; «o that the married were a 
lilUeaboyeS 1-8. 

* la December, 1884, ontof the Snon popiilatkM of 1,5OS,068 llieiv 
<were 566^37 married and 1,028,831 unmarried. Tbe one thifd of all 
would have been 531,837. 

t In 1828 the population of tbe Prussian provinces on tbe Rhine was 
1472,545. The fnarried couples were 696,290 persons. The one third 
(would have been 724,181. The department of L'Aisne in France m 
1818, had 184,214 married persons out of a population of 459,666— Bull. 
Univ., 1826, p. 20. One third would have been 153,222. 

t In tbe department Du Doubo in 1826 the population was 994,814; 
and the married of theee were 89,87i.-BttlL Univ., 1831, p. 380. Ttie 
one tbird would have been 84,771. 

$ Guelderland in 1824 contained 283,407 people ; of whom 89,305 
mw9 then married.— Bull. Univ., 1827, p. 1<H. One tbird would haw 
■hsen 94,460. 

11 In the New- York state, as before mentioned, tbe numbers of all 
were 1,616,458 ; and tbe married were, of course, twice the married 
women, or 400,962, which is not one (bunh of the wbole. So that, in 
4hls flourishing province of tbe United States, men do not marry so much 
or so soon as elsewhere. 

IT Tbe standing marriages, if doubled, flimish us wltb tbe amoiu^t of 
tbo married population in every year, as thus calculated on Mr. Sadler*/} 
list of ctiem in England, vol. iL, p. iMO. The marriages of tbe year not 
being included and compared with the populatioo at the time, ibey e»* 
bibit to us these numbera :— 

MARRIKD. POPULATION. 

1781 9,467,444 . . 7,478,000 

1T91 . 2,635,973 . 8,175,000 

JIM 2,850,554 . 8,831v4a4 

lOl . . 84170,816 . . 0,651^888 

Sadl.,9M. 
The exact one tbiid of tbe English population in eaoh of these years 
would have bssn :— > 

1781 2491,000 

1791 2,725,000 

laOl 2,777,144 

Mil 3,183,069 

fio that the married, in England, at each of these periods, w«m abooi 
eoe thifd of the inhabttanu, or rather leas thanane toM in liM;tWD flrsl 
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new generation.* Consequently, to do so ereiy wedded fe- 
male must, on the ayeiage, produce 6 children, in order to 
keep up the population to its ezistuiff number, and more than 
6 before this can be augmented. This is a large ayerage, and 
another circumstance hostile to the possibility of a geometrical 
multiplication, and indicatire of the moderate ratio at which 
population increases, according to the natural laws of birth, 
and to the ordinary habit of marriage unions. It leads us to 
infer, likewise, that population has been much oftener sta^ 
tionary than multiplying in the successive ages of the world. 

These limitations show that our system has been formed 
upon a careful plan as to this great point of our population. 
Limitation impu'es and indicates regulation ; for when natu- 
ral agencies and their effects arise from specific construction, 
who is it that limits them but the constructert and why 
should he do so but for some purpose and according to some 
plani A regular and continued limitation is a mark of a 
definite design and of an end steadily pursued. The exist- 
ence of such a fact assures us of the superintending attention 
of our Creator to the subject so guarded ; and we may there- 
fore be confident, that whether our populations increase or 
decline, the elements and laws by which either event ensues 
are always obeying the direction of his guardian benevolence. 
We may always leave the issue unfearingly to his disposal. f 



• Mr. Sadler rsmaits Uiat tbs mean amoant of tbs pspnladon eC 
England, as made bv Mr. Rickman fi>r tbe throe periods of 1601, 1811, 
an<ri821, is 9,988,666 ; aad (be total amount of the marriages of the whole 
term is l,690^76.-^8adlef , Law of Popul., vol. ii., p. 190. Now one sixtk 
of the mean of the popalaiion ftir that Ume is 1,664,929 : so that very 
nearly one sixih of the liviag popalatioii married in the 90 years fhna 
1801 to 1821. 

t On the soljeet of the marriages, I have eadeavoored to trace oat 
some rales coneerninc them, and will add what has oocairsd to me la 
ny aritbmefical caleeuuioiis. 

If marriages are 1 in 100, and continue to be in that pn^wnion for 
S3 1-S years, which may be talcen as the average duratlsn of a generatioa, 
then, in the coarse of that series of years, at that ratio, one third of the 
popalation will tasTe married, and this portion or iiamber will have an 
the births of the society among them. 

The actually married, in the coarse of a seneretien, may be oenaidsisi 
to amount to S3 1-3 times the annual nomber. 

We may then deduce as a rale, that according as the p rafturt h m sf 
narriages is more or less than 1 in 100, so less er more than one third sT 
thepopttlation are in the married state. 

When the ratio Is 1 la 90, more iliaa one thlid aie HMnied: more, by 

Vol.111.— I 
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LETTER XII. 

Omikg PnporUmiqf Birtlu to Maniages^—Tlu Variatim in bif/irmi 
CoiaUriet,—Tlu established Limits to these and usiuU Laws. 

Mt dbak Sydney, 

The proportion of Bi&ths to marriages will be always one 
of the chief laws of human population, because, as thej must 
arise from the connubial associations, and are alway a pursued 
by the laws of death, they are limited by our natural system 
both in their origin and in their departure, and must therefore 
be duly adjusted to them.. 

More cannot arise than the marri^es allow — more cannot 
be at any time on the earth than the local, natural, and tem- 
porary laws of death permit, in every district. Thus con- 
fined in number, on either side, by causes over which they 
have no control, the continuance, as well as the increase of 
the human race, will depend principally on the comparative 
ratio of the nativities to the wedlock of the parents of the 
community. 

From this glance at the real state of this subject, your 
reason will perceive that the births of the human race, in 
every country, require the adjusting and providing care, not 
only at the commencement of the creation, but always after- 
ward. The adapting government must not cease as long as 
the hum^ race are to continue here under their present sys- 
tem of being. To make continued care on this point un- 
necessary miffht have been easily effected by estabhshinff it 
as a universal and invariable law, that every woman, in her 
years of manri^e, should everywhere, invariably, have the 
same number of children ; and consequently, that every 
marriage should always have one ratio of births, proportioned 

one tenth of the one third. IVhen the ratio is, as in England, 1 in 138, 
then lew than one third are married ; less by the difference of a hundred 
and twenty-eighth part to a hundredth part. 

The birth8,1r known, multiplied by their proportion to the married 
population, will give the number of these; and this number, multiplied 
by their ratio to the population, will, of course, show the whole number 
of the community. 

Whan the doemnents are not complete in all the elements, these roles 
may assist the caleulations tton tbem. 
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to tihe yean of its duration. Bat this fixity of number and 
ratio has been universally avoided. It is one of the laws of 
Providence on this subject, that evenr woman and every mar- 
riage shall not have an eqaality of offspring. The annual 
number of human births and their proportion to marriages 
are never uniform ; not only as between country and country, 
but as between one part of the same country and another 
portion of it, and also as between individuals. There is no- 
thing like a settled and unalterable ratio in this respect any- 
where. 

From this established diversity, deep seated in the very 
constitution of human nature, the inferences may allowably be 
drawn, that the Creator did not mean to make his future at- 
tention and superintendence unnecessary; and that, so far 
from fixing a geometrical or any tyrant ratio over a subject so 
dearly concerning individual as well as social comfort, he has 
purposely left this in a free and floating state, unsubjected to 
any compulsive necessity, in order that be might always shape 
and modify it, as his plans should^ require, as to each com- 
munity at large, and as his personal providence and adminis- 
tration as to every one's domestic life should deem it to be 
iqdividually expedient. 

The proportions> of births to marriages continually and 
nniversally differ. I will delect a few instances from authentic 
registrations to show this remiurkable circumstance. 

The variations in human births fully appear in those of our 
own island. During the thirty years preceding our last 
census, they were never in the same annual amount, nor al-> 
ways in a steady progression with the increase of the popu* 
lation, though, in the general series, they augmepted with it. 
These occasional vibrations may be seen in Mr. Rickman*a 
accurate detail.* 

The proportion of diese births to the marriages of the cor^ 

* The baptisms in England liar thirty years, between 1801 and 1830, 
were as follow :-!- 



1801 . . 


. . t37,OS0 


1803 . 


. . 973,837 


1803 . 


\ . 2M.1PS 


1804 . 


. . 394,693 


1805 . 


. 293,801 


1806 . 


. 391,039 


1807 . 


. 300,394 


1808 . ' 


. 996,074 


1800 . 


, , • 399,969 



1810 . , . 


. 898353 


1811 . 


. 30435T 


1813 . . 


. 301,954 


1813 . 


. 314.433 


1814 . 


. 318,^06 


1815 . . . 


. 844,931 


1816 . . 


. 830,199 


1817 . 


. 831,588 


1818 . . 


. . 831,384 
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mponding year ia at timea Tery strikingly altered.* Great 
Tariationa are alao aometimes obaerrable, if you compare the 
nativitiea of the followioff year with the weddings of the pre- 
ceding one ;t so that, whichever way you view the subject, 
diversity, and not fixity, has been the law attached to nature 
in this department of its operations. 
The average proportion of births in England to the- pop- 

375,053 
380.413 
374,130 
893,454 
380,945 
382,060 
->niakin( tovether 0,887,404 bapiiflma.— Rickin., xxx. 

Here w« Ond an increaee, in the eecond yrar, of 80,808, and in the next 
of 90,971; then augmentiof - 484 nnly in the third, and sinking 2391 in 
the fourth, and 288 more in the Hfth, to rise in the next by 8305, and 
10 leaaen again 4280 in the following year. Similar vacillationa occur 
amid a general augmentation, which afterward ends with an increase 
of births of 145,031 in the last year beyond the number in the first oT 



{gj ; 


. . . 333,261 


1835 .. . 


. . 343.660 


1826 . 


1881 ! 


. . 355,307 


1827 .. . 


1893 . 


. . . 872,571 


1828 .. . 


1893 . 


. 309,760 


1829 . . . 


1894 . 


. 371,444 


1830 . 



1801 . . 


. 07,388 


1816 . 




1803 . . 


. 00,390 


1817 . 




1803 . . 


. 94,379 


1818 . 




1804 . . 


. 85,738 


1819 . 




1805 . . 


. 79,536 


1890 . 




1800 .. . 


. 80,754 


1891 . 




1807 . 


. 83,923 


1823 . 




1806 . 


. 82,369 


1823 . 




1809 . . 


. 83 369 


1824 . 




1810 . 


. 84,470 


1825 . 




1811 . . 


. 86,389 


1896 . 




1812 . . 


. 82,066 


1837 . 




1818 . . 


. 83.860 


1828 . 




1814 . . . 


. 92,804 


1829 . 




1815 . . 


. 99,944 


1830 . 





* The registered marriages In England fhrni 1800 to 1630 were^ 

.^.- ^jjj^ 

88,234 

92,779 

95,571 

90,833 

100,808 

96,878 

101,918 

1M,72S 

110,488 

104,941 

107,130 

111.174 

104,310 

107,719 

The amount of all these marriages for these thirty years is 9^704,040. 

— Biekm. Pop. Abst., vol. i., p. xxxiv. 

On comparing these with the baptisms of the same years, we find 
that to 94,379 marriages in 1803 were 294,108 births ; while in the next 
year only 85,738 weddings had nearly the same number in 994,598; and 
In the following year still leas marriages, 79,580, had 992,901 baptisms; 
whUe, in 1819, there were only 88,066 weddings to 301,054 births. 

t Thus 84,470 marriages in 1810 were followed by 304^7 births In 
1811, while near 2000 more marriages in that year had 3000 less bap- 
tisms in the year after; ao 8000 fewer marriages in 1810 produosd 1390 
mors births in 1817. 

The diflbrences between the marriages of 1815 and 1817, snd ths births 
of the eonsscutive years, are still mora striking ; for 99,944 marriages ia 
1815 wars foUowed by 330,199 births in 1810, whUe to 88,934 marriages 
only in 1817 were 331,384 baptisms in 1818; that 18,1 1,710 /fnwrmai^ 
riagaa wue foUowsd ty 1186 mart births. 
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vlttion wu also fomid to differ in every county tt ereiy 
census ; not only one county mostly from another, but also 
frequently from itself, at the four several decennial periods.* 
So the average summaries of all the counties put together, at 
each enumeration,! were dissimilar, producing a continual 
difference in the relative numbers and proportions of the births 
to the amount of the population of the country. 

But, although the average proportion of births to marriages 
in England varied in every county, yet the result of all was 
estimated by Mr. Rickman to be, that 441 children were, 
upon the whole, the issue of 100 marriages, or not quite four 
and a half to each weddine.t This may be taken as the pres- 
ent standard of England^ contribution to the population of 
the world. 

Let us now observe what the averace proportion of births to 
mairiages has been found to be in other regions of the world. 
We have a series of detached numbers for sixt^-four years as to 
the former kingdom of Prussia and duchy ot Luthuania ; and 
in these we fii^ that the lowest ratio was three and one fifth, 
and the largest and most r^ent & little more than five births 
to each marriage,^ making, on an average of all the sixty- 
four years, four children uid a quarter to eveiy wedding in 
that population, n 

* See Mr. IUefcman*8 etfrreeted table of the live ysars preceding eacii 
rotun, vol. i., p. zxxil. The four first may be deed as a speeifnen. 

1796-1800. 180&4810. 1810-1880. 1896-1830. 
Bedfoi^ . . . 35 . 8» . 83 . 35 
Berks ... 34 . 33 . 33 . 89 
Bucks ... 37 . 39 . 83 . 34 
Cambridge . . 33 . 30 . 30 . 31 
t The four averafea on each census were: Ibr 1800, 36; (br 1810^ 
38 : (br 1820, 33 ; for 1830, 34.— Rickm. 

; Pop. Abst., 1831, vol. i.. p. xlv. The baptisms were as 346 to 100 
marriages ; but taking in|o account the births that were known not to 
be inserted In the chorch registers, they were as abov? stated. 

J\ Susemilch's Tables, copied in Sadler, vol. it., p. 197, nimish Us, on 
culating from them, the following annual averages :— 
1693 to 1697 . 3 8-5 births. 1787 to 1731 . 4 1-4 births. 



1698 to 1708 


. 4 


1738 to 1735 


4 1-5 


1703 to 1706 


4 8-9 


1736 6c 1737 


3 2-3 


1709 to 1711 


. 3 1-5 


1738 to 1748 


3 11-12 


1718 to 17W 


. 4 1-3 


1743 to 1746 


4 2-3 


1717 10 1781 


. 4 0-10 


1747 to 1751 


42-5 


1722 to 1786 


. 4 4-7 


1753 to 1756 


. 5 IMS 



II All the marriages during this period amounted to 340,838, aiad ths 

ttrths to 1,486,866, which make an averafe of liearly four and a ^uait-- 

12 
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In Fnnce, a succession of twenty years, from 1810 to 182S 
ineiusive, yields an annual average of above three and a half;* 
and for five sequent years, rather more ^lan one in four.f 
One of the latest nearly four 4 So that from three and a 
half to four children to every marriage is the regular average 
of thQ annual addition of the female world in France to the 
amount of its population. 

Russia YBiies most in this respect in her di£ferent prov- 
inces ; for in one it was not much above two^ and in another 
nearly five, 11 while in that of Moscow it was above five.f 
Three of the latest years that I have seen detailed, when its 
numbers have appeared to be most aiigmenting, yielded a 
ratio between five and five and a quarter.** 

to every wedding ; at four and a quarter they would have been 1,466^13. 
Divided into years, these nnmbers give an average of 5435 marriages 
asd S3,2S6 births for every year ; and this compatation presents a siinl- 
lat annual average of nearly (bur and a. quarter. 

* The annual averages for these twenty years, flt>oi lat Jannarv, 1810^ 
to 31st December, 1829, were 49,885 marriages apd 161,333 legitimate 
binhe. Tbe ratio of three and five eighths would make 180330; but if 
we add the 9687 illegitimates, (he whple amount of births would be the 
annual average of 191,019, which are still under four to each.— Fer. poU. 
Univ., 1881, p. 157. 

t 'Hm five years for all France, flrom 1828 to t89fi, present 918,017 mar- 
riages snd 892,077 births ; four and one twelfth would be 898,911. 

t France in 1831 hsd 246,438 marriages and 986,709 births.— New 
Farm. Jour., Jsn., 1834. Four to each would be 985,752. At Bordeaux 
in 18S0 the marriages were 882 and tbe births 3771,- which are nearly 
four and a quarter to each wedding.— Ami dea Chanps, 1827, p. 106. 
In the department of Douay, 1829, the marriages were 6740, and the 
legitimate births 29,230, a ratio of nearly four and one third.— Bull. 
Univ., 1820, p. 147. Haute Vienne, in 1820, marriages 2949 and births 
0607, which are not quite three and one third to each marriage.^BuU. 
Univ., 1831, p. 157. Dep. Lot in 1820, the average was not quite four: 
and in Dep. Doubs, 1629, it was four and a quarter.— Bull. Univ., 1831, 
p. 330. The Depr du Noid in 1639 had 0740 marriages, and •29,239 ls> 
f itimale births, or four and one third.— lb,, 148. The statistical aeeoaot 
In the <* Revue Encycl.," May, 1825, and Oct., 1836, stated the ratio 
for all France to be then 406. In flfty>two departments, from the 
Hante Pyrenees to tbe Somme, to be .from 4*90 to 4-01 ; and in twenty* 
eight, from Pas de Calais to Calvados, 3*99 to 3-10. In three it wss five ; 
and in two, 5-20 and 5-47.— Rev. Eq. 

$ In the bishopric of Pultowa, 1824, the marriages were 30,196 sua 
dis births 06,700, or two and one sixth.— Hertha, 1835. 

Jin the bishopric of Woioneak in 1824 the marriages were 16,907 
the births 61,675.— lb. 80,592 would be four and three quarters. 
IT In the government of Bloscow in 1624 the marriages were 99M, 
Ihs births 53,170.- Bull. Univ., 1890, p. 55. Five and a quarter births 
IS sach BBsrriage would make 52,101. 
** la 1883 ths marriages of aU Bussia were 36i;»5 and (he Uilto 
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T3ie kingdom of the Netherlands, now divided into the two, 
Holland and Belgium, produced four and a half in its south- 
em provinces, and somewhat less than this in the northern 
ones.* 

Part of Italy furnished various proportions from four to five,t 
Some portions of Spain not much above tlvee.it ' Mexico ex- 
hibits a similar ratio.^- Silesia less than five ;ii and the Prus- 
sian Provinces on the Rhine three and one thud ;f while Por- 
tugal had above five.** 

The average in North America formerly, for fifty-four years, 
was under four and a half, according to Dr. Barton, ft It was 

1,845,045.— 8t. Petersb. Joum., 1885. Tbe ratio of Ave and one ninth 
would produce 1,846,461. In 1834 the whole marriages were S6S,ft30, 
and the births l,90e,678.->St. Petersb. Joarn., 1836. The ratio of Hye 
snd a quarter would have yielded 1,913,382. By tbe census of 1890, Mr. 
Sadler remarks, tbe marriages are stated to have been 317,805 and the 
births 1,570,399, vol. U., p. 66. These are nearly flve to a marriage. In 
Mr. Herman's aoeonnt, quoted by Mr. Maiibm, vol. 1., p. 359, of the 
fifteen places be mentions, the ratio of births is only three in seven of 
these; four in six others; and in Ttfbolsk, five during four years; and 
in the next year, 1783, 6. Mr. Tooke's Table for 1799, cited by Mr. Mal- 
thas, vol. L, p. 372, presents the marriages) of that year as 257,513 and 
the births as 991,915. This is as* 385 to 100, or under one in fbnr, so that 
there was no constant ratio. 

* In the southern half the ratio was 4*57 to a marriage ; in the 
northern, 4-30.— Bulk Univ, Mr. Sadler's list, taken ftom Qnetelet, 
enables us to distinguish in this kingdom tbe difibrent ratios of ihe Duteh 
and Flemish provinces. In the eight Dutch ones, the proportion was 
fVoni 4-50 to 5-75. In the Flemish Ihmi Limbnrgh 300 t& East Flanders 
6-88.— Sadler, vd. ii., p. 449. 

t Trieste in 1825 had 410 marriafes and 1976 births. The ratio of 
Ibnr and three quarters would give 1947.— Bull, Univ., 1897, p. 250. 

la Plaisance in 1894 the proportion was four and a half.— 'lb., 1836, 
p. 54. In Palermo, fbr ten years, flrom 18()6 to 1815, 4*05 ; and Orom 1810 
to 18S5 the larger number of 5-4.— Dr. Calcagni, ih, 18-27, p. 121. 

In the Pays de Vaud in 1825 the marriages were 1348. The Urths, 
4074.— lb., 1836, p. 138. At four to each marriage they would have 
been 4993. 

t Barcelona in 1830 had 1137 marriages and 3768 births, or not quite 
three and one third.— lb., p. 55. 

^ At Guanaxata, in Mexico,. in 1825, the marriages were 6976 and 
the births 23,809 ; at three and X>ne third they would have been 83,253.— 
Grandy's Mem. on Guanaxata 

i| Silesia in 1834 had 30,9-24 marriages and 100,143 births; four and 
three quarters would give 99,389 births.- Hertha, 1825. 

IT In these Rhenish provinces in 1828 the marriages were 17,137, the 
births 79,841.— Bull. Univ., 1830, P. 435 ; neariy four and two thirds. 

** The ratio of Portugal, according to one account, was 5.10. 

tt Dr. Barton's average of fifty-four years in Massaehasetu was 531 
marriages to 8947 births, which gives a ratio of not quite fbnr aad eo<' 
third to each.^Trans. Am. Phil., vol. i., p. sa 
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under five in Canada in 1833 ;* and the list of the provinces 
of Prussia, in 1784, ffives us variations in each from about 
three and a half to fwe children to every marriage that had 
taken place, f In Denmark the ratio is usually four.| In 
Sweden much the same.^ 

To the above facts I will only add another from our transat- 
lantic prbvinces. We have the series of marriages and bap- 
tisms in the district of Qdebbo for twenty-eight years. The 
annual ratio of the births to the weddings was always fluctua- 
ting ; but the general average of the whole twenty-eight years 
was not quite, but very nearly, five and a half to each mar- 
riage. il This is not a proper specimen of the natural propor- 
tion of the births in a native population ; because they were 
increased beyond the usual rate by the emigrants wlio suc- 
cessively arrived ;ir but I mention it because it gives the high- 
est prpportions of births which any registratipn contains for so 
long a period. Yet, though swelled in ^e births by the ad- 
^tion fifom mothers not married there, but coming from other 

* The account of 1833, In Canada, was 2673 weddings and 13,731 
baptisms.— New M. Mag^ June, 1831 Fonr and two thirds to each 
marriage would be 13,406 births. 

f In 1784, the births to the marriages in the Prussian provinces were, 
as ealculaied by Sadler, on the fkcta collected by Buacbing, 



West Prussia and Mets . &pl 

Pomerania , , . 5*06 

East Prussia . » 9'13 

New Mark . 4-68 

Mark Bnndenbnrg r • 453 

East Friesland . . 3 83 

fiuelderland . , , 4*19 

Silesia and Olatz . . 519 



Cleves .... 416 
Minden and Ravensburg 4-46 
Magdeburg . . 4*66 

Neufchaiel . . . 3*75 
Moero . . .355 

Ilalberstadt .450 

Ticklinburg and Lingen . 3-30 
^ Sadler, p. 4S3. 



t " The registers of Denmark, as quoted by Soasmilch, from the years 
1769 to 1774, give, on an average, 4-89 children to every marriage.**— Sad- 
ler, vol. ii., p. 879. But *Mn twenty years aAisrward, the population 
having considerably augmented, it was reduced to 4*04 to one."— lb., p. 
486. In 1830, the marriages were 10,774 and the births 43,2^, or nearly 
four to a marriage. 

^ In Sweden, flrom 1749 to 1763, ibere were 315,502 marriages, and 
l,3i2,255 births.— Wargentin, 1766. S Sad., 383. TUs is rather above 
four and one sixth to each wedding. The ilve years from 1821 to 1825 
^vslhe numbers of 23,772 marriages and 95,706 births, which are nearly 
(bur births to every marriage.— Bull. Univ. Sad., 487, 

II The whole marriages (W>m 1794 to 1821 inclusive were 20,5)2; and 
all the baptisms 113,009.— fiouchette^s Brit Dom, vol. i., d. 356. M 
flve and a half to each marriage the births would have been 112,816. 

V "To this cause I would ascribe the ratio, beiiig four times six and 
thies tiows aU ftnd a balC The lowest proportiw was A>ar and ops 
IhirO' 
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parts, and having children during their stay or aettlement in 
the province of Quebec, the ratio was, on the whole, even 
with this augmentation, not more than five and a half.* 

From all these instances we seem to be fully entitled to 
affirm, that no population has continuously so many as six to 
every marriage,, if all the births be divided equally between 
all the marriaees ; nor so few as three in the general stream 
and series of human nativities. 

Here, then, we find the two- established limits by which 
population is everywhere circumscribed- The confining law 
has been thus fixed to be, that never, consecutively, less than 
three nor more than six births shall occur to the mazriaees 
of any community on the ^neral average of all. How uiis 
limitation is so steadily maintained, we know not. But it has 
obviously been made, not a rule of individual constitution, be- 
cause mothers vary from each other in the numbers of their 
offspring, but a rule of secret adjustment, from the beginning 
of our present system, between aU the mothers in society and 
their produce. An unknown process, by means inscrutable 
by us, is always carried, on, which so adjusts the childless 
marriages vnth the prolific ones, and with all the diversities 
of their produce, that their limitir shall never be continuously 
oveipassed. Here again Intelligent Agency makes itself, 
amid its invisibility, conspicuous to our mental discernment. 
For, as a limited portion only of the fema^jB world have to re- 
place . the dying generation by a new one, the proportion of 
Dirths to their mairiages must be steadily regulated and adapt- 
ed, accordinff to the purpose, at each period ; according as it 
is intended that a society shaJl decline, or keep stationaiy, or 
increase. Each of these alternatives will depend, in the first 
place, on the ratio of the births that is for tlus time sustained 
in the particular nation. To ^s the deaths have to be ad- 
justed, to make the result correspond completely with the 
purpose. But theadaptation must commence with that of the 
births to the marriages, as they provide the materials on which 
the laws of death are to operate, and to which these must be 

* At Vevey, in Switzerland, M. Mnret ascertained the curious ftet, 
that 375 mothers had yielded 9003 children, all bom alive; of 5 10-13 
each on an average. Mr. Malthus, in noticing this, very properly men- 
lions that every wife is not a mother ; and as M. Mnret had alsolbund 
that 80 out of 478 were the usual proportion of these at Vevey who were 
barren, Mr. Malthus, allowing fbr this, considers the true ratio for all to 
>ave been five and a half to each marriage.r-Malthus, vol. i,, p. 406. 
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adjusted, tccordiiig to what the plan requires, for each x»> 
spective country. 

These limits are the assigned means or established laws by 
which all undue multiplications and all undue diminution are 
alike prevented. The producing marriaffes are limited by the 
maternal ages of the female world, and uerefore by that pro- 
portion of women who are living in their contemporary popu- 
lation of these ages. The births, from this limited portion, 
are again bounded by the two confining ratios just mentioned. 
Thus, before the laws of death begin their operation, the num- 
bers of mankind are under a natiual and perpetual regulation 
and restriction on their coming into existence here at ul. No 
more can appear on earth, to enjoy their human life, than these 
limiting laws of marriage and birUis admit of. So that human 
population begins, from its very origin, under strictly bound- 
mg, and governing, and adjusted laws. 

But while it is thus confined to degrees and proportions 
which it cannot exceed, yet, within these limits, we perceive 
that it is allowed to vibrate and vaiy. - It has been made sub- 
ject to be influenced to its diversities by local, personal, con- 
stitutional, social, and other circumstances, which would lead 
us into too much digression to investigate here. But even 
these limitations, which are quite independent of those which 
arise from the laws of death, are quite sufficient to preclude 
the possibility of the geometrical augmentation. 

For, as both marriageable women, who can. have the mater- 
nal character, and their maniages are only such proportions 
to the whole population as were stated in the precedmg let- 
ter, it seems not to be possible that a constant natural law or 
overruling svstem, reducing the general produce of all the 
inarriages of a community to an annual average of less thin 
six, from a limited portion only of the female world, can, in 
twenty-five succeeding years, produce so many additional 
numbers from any ori^nal population as to dpuble in that 
time. Such a duphcation, under this established system, ap- 
pears \o be incompatible with such restrictions. But does 
not this plan of fixed general boundaries, and of freedom to 
vary within them, as the state of each society occasions or 
may require, indicate a wise and benevolent administration 
of human life 1 The limits as to female' marriageable life, 
and the two limits as to births from it, preserve society from 
what, if unconfined in either point, would be inconsistent 
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witb the pnmdiiig syBtem of our mainteiuuice ; at the Mme 
time, the permitted direnity of the intennediate proportions 
^ves to our great Director the easy command of it, accord- 
mg to his local and temporary plans and purposes. These 
yariabilities enable him to increase a people where he choQses, 
and in such degrees as he thinks proper, or to keep them sta- 
tionary as long as that condition suits anywhere his designs. 
Hence these differences become likewise the instruments by 
which he regulates each nation with respect to the other. 
"While one is to be weaker, the smaller ratios operate ; as 
they enlarge in others which are intended for the time to 
prraonderate. 

Thus, without interfering miracles, these limitary Taws of 
marriage and of births, and the diversifying ratios within 
these eatablished Umits, allow him to place every people in 
the state and circumstances which, for the time, are most ex- 
pedient, by natural application of those natural laws which, 
from the constitution of our frame and world, have been made 
to be applicable-to these objects, and have been provided to 
be so under his superintending care. Is not all this such 
satisfactory evidence to us of his wise and provident plans 
and administrations as to human society, as to make all 
gloomy anticipations or misanthropical systems both unrea- 
sonable and ungrateful 1 

Births may be considered in another point of view ; and 
this is, as to their general average proportion to the ezistinff 
numbers of a population. Let us collect a few instances of 
these. 

In England and Wales, this annual proportion has been 
one in twen^-eight in the last enumerations.* In France, 
taking the whole country, it was one to thirty-one and two 
thirds ; but in the separate departments it varied from one in 
twenty-five to one in forty-three ;t in "SaYoy, about one in 

* "Tim proportifln of regisCeretl baptisms to the population i« ss one 
to tbirty-roqr in England ; tlie spreral counties ranfring between one 
in thirty-one and^me in thirty-eight. Including untvgistered births, the 
-proponioa of births to the population of England and Wales has been 
<MM in twenty-eight since the year 18S0.*'— Rickman, vol. {., p. xliv. 

t The Compte-genend for 1826, by the Garde des Sceanx, gives these 
reanltSt with the details. The department of the Loire bad the mnet, 
being one in twenty-five and two thirds persons; Calvados theftweac, 
being one in forty-three and one stxth.~Bnn. Univ., 1828, p. 98^. Bf- 
ibre the levolutiour Necker stated the ratio to be one to twenty-fl^ sad 
a qnsrter.— Admin. Tm., vol. )^p. 394. 
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thirly-two ;* in Venice, one in twenty-tbree ;t^ Naplw^ 
one m twenty-one or twenty-four.t In the Netherlands, the 
ratio varied from one in twenty to one in twenty-mne.^ In 
New-York, the births were rather more than oa® *7«*y"«™ 
part of the people.ll In Russia, the census of 1830 made 
their nativities there rather more than one m twenty-fave.;! 
In Switzerland the proportion was, in some parts, on© m 
thirt V"six . * * 

From these instances we may infer that one in twenty ie 
the highest number that are bom in any known poputation, 
and less than one in fifty the lowest amount ttiat have been 
observed. Here, again, appear two natural and establiriied 
limits, which preclude any augmentation or declme m nations 
beyond these boundaries. So many as one m twenty, and M 
few as pne in fifty, to a population are nowhere bom ; but 
the actual nativities which are to form the neW generations 
are always within these bounding extremes, or very nearly so. 

But if we take the lowest of these, even that ratio is fatal 
to the iMalthusian theory ; for if the births were continuous^ 
one in twenty in a nation, then a twentieth part of it would 
be bom every year; and, consequently, it would require 
twenty years to pass before as many could be bom as would 
equal the coexisting population. ^ 

* At Maarienne, in Sayoy, the average of blrtha in Jwenty yewj 
from 1810, was one in 301 in the Alpine jPegions, one in 31*9 in the middle 
grounds, and one in thlrty-two in the lower pan.hjs, where the vine 
was chiefly cuUivated.— Bull. Univ., July, 1831 , p. «?« . ^ , . _, 

t Siffnor Quadri states the average of the births at Venice, daring 
the fiv? years from 1819, to h«v« been one in fweoty-lhrw. 

I Dr CalcBfni, in his Tavole di Palermo, found that, for the ten years 
IVom 1805, the ratio was one to twenty-one; and hi the subsequent tea 
years, one in twenty-four. .-,..11-. 

$ Mr. Sadler has coliecied the proporrtion of the provmeea chiefly from 
QueteleC. The Dutch portion was from the rate of one in 20 7 in Zea- 
land to 271 in Friesland. The Flemish part varied (Vom 261 io South 
Brabant to 307 at Antwerp.— Sadler, vol. iU, p. 449. 

II In the census of the state of New-York for 1825, the population wae 
returned to be 1,616,433, and the births 60,383 for the preceding year.— 
^'ational Ga2»tle, Feb., 1826. . «. ^ « >^ «« ia«» 

IT The Greek Church population of Russia was found to be, in 1820, 
40,351,000, and the births of that year f ,570,399.— Sadler, vol. ii., p. 06. 

** In the Pays de Vaud it was found by Muret to be one to thirty-six. 
In one little village of only 400 persons It was only one ia forty-nhia 
— Malihus, vol. i., p. 381-404. But this was too small a place, and too 

GKsuliarly situated to be any example of a general law. In another par- 
h in the Jura, St. Cergue, " the biriha ^ere a twemy-aUtth part of the 
popaiation.*'~BIalthUB, 404. 
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Bat to eqittl is not to doable ; therefore twenty more yean 
of the same late of births mast ensue before the ^umbers 
woald be doubled. But these would make together forty 
years. So that the greatest number that have been known 
to be anywhere bom could not doable the population in tweo- 
ty»five years. 

But this prop<»tion of one in twenty is a local and a rare 
one. The more common proportions are from one in twenfr)r- 
fiye to one in thirty. At the rate of twenty-five a year, the 
time of duplication would be near fifty ; at that of thirty it 
would approximate sixty. But all these periods the tegular 
Jaws of death considerably elongate. 

In all these inquiries, we must likewise recollect that the 
question as between man and Providence, that is, between 
mankind and the yearly produce of the earth, is not what 
amount of human beings is produced in any jparticular coun- 
try, but what number the varying rates of birth in every 
country cause to be alive in their totality as contemporaries 
over the whole earth ; for then we shaU find that, if more 
arise in one nation, fewer come into being in another. So 
that the correct inquiry will be, at dl times. What is the gen- 
eral result of aU these laws and ratios, in comparing the en- 
tire quantity of coexisting mankind 1 Then we shall find 
that the more in some pluses and the fewer in others minsle 
together in a certain level average, which is the actual eui- 
bition of the real increase of the earth's population, and of 
the practical agency of the laws of human births. It is with 
this total average that the provisions for our sobsistence are 
to be always compared ; for we have found, in all ages, that 
as one country, from any cause, needs more food, others have 
always a redundancy of it to supply their wants ; and it has 
ever been one of the earnest objects of commerce to convey 
com and nutriment firom the abundant regions to those where 
the relieving cargoes are required. 

There seem to be some other ancient laws about birth 
which deserve our attentive study, to see if they are well 
founded. One of these is the circumstance remarked l^ Mr. 
Sadler and others, that they vary according to the density of 
the population where they occur, most births taking place 
where the people are fewest, or most scattered on a given 
place.^ 



Vol. 



* *<Tbe prolillGness of busiMl beings vsriesta proportioa to tbslr c 

L. ni.— K 
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Another fact has been alao noticed, that births increase 
when the deaths become more frequent ; here the connected 
cause has not been satisfactorily accounted for, and seems to 
be linked with something more than human or common agen- 

^ It has also been obserred, that the most births appear (and 
reckoning nine months back from the time of their occurrence, 
that the commencement of the human formation takes place) 
taore frequently in some months of the year than others. 
Natural causes, arising from unknown eflfecte of the as u^ 
known atmospherical changes or moving agencies at the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year,t may contribute to these results. 

dsnsatioii. It is greatast where the nambers on «n •^g'^.'P*^ ■[• 
fewest It is emaUest where the numbers are lar«wt.'»-«adler, ▼w- «^ 
p M« He has thus computed and distinguiehed, in this respect, the 
Siflbrences of the births In England to 100 marriages. 
Where the population on the square mUe is— 

From 50 to 100, the births arc - - " " *?I 

100 to 150 i}i 

15010 800 JJJ 

900 to 250 J2 

250to300 J« 

300to3d0 • *g 

^^^"d^P'^ n?rp.40o. 

* « The proliftcneas is greater where the mortality Is greater : smaUer 

i« . iS!?^JST[o the Zrtffity^ Malthus and Valerral agree in this, 
fat wiThat^K £* has not its principal source in a lawof nature ; but 
S?h»teJ«rS the cause, M. auetclet has verifled the nict,eTen in the dit 
ftmm mSnmJVf ^K yiaV, as he showed in his " Memoir on the Mortality 
S Bru^ls ' M libatto verified it alao in Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
ShSi SSSrdam and the Hague,-Bull. Unir.. I8S7, p. W. 

tMj.VwSist found the mSn results of eighteen years' obserrations 
at BrtMSSIs to be— 

nasT psaioD. mouths of birtb. 

May , . . February 

June , . • March . 

J«dy . , . Apnl . 

April . , . January 

Mansh . . December 

August J. , May • 

Fsbniary . .. firovember 

jSeptember . • Jnn« 

January . . Oetober 

December , . September 

November » . August . 

Ostober . , JvHy . 



BIRTHS. 
11570 
10091 
10790 
10403 
1-0175 
0-9d93 
0-9679 
0-9599 
0-949S 
0-9401 
0-9033 
0-9018 
B9II. Univ., 1887, p 98. 
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It hu alto been ohaerved, that the births oeeur more mmier* 
oaAj m a nMMmiii; than in the evening.* In all these pecn* 
liaritiea, in proportion as they prarail and leeur, the featufee 
of plan, and xegulating agency, and of providing foresight, 
and I think, also, of superintending government, appear, to our 
contemplation, accomplishing determined purposes and opei^ 
ating to an assigned end. 






LETTER Xin. 

J%t iMst ^ Deaik eoiuidtnd.^Tkeir A4fUMtment U tkt Um ^ 
Sirik.—Siatenunt qf tktir BaU and Pnpmfitnt in difimU Coim* 
tries. 

Mr DEAS Stdnst, 
Let us now endeavour to trace the laws and principles on 
which the withdrawing and destroying agency of Dsath is ad- 
ministered as to the human race. The consequences which 
follow from it axe very extensive and multifarious. But we 



Mr. Lemalie^s avvrage of twenty vears, Drom 1806 to 18tf , at Tour- 
nay, has manyrtmilarirtss to tkis. I wUl citsenly Idi 110011 



ortHe 



April . 
Fsbrasry 
May . 
Marcli . 
January 
DecMnMf 



^BiaTils. 
M \ June 



It 
t'lm 

1-1)40 
1HW07 
1*0406 
(MW71 



0-9651 



July 



OiWTS 



AufiMt. . O-SSM 

Septsmber . 0*8567 

Boll. Untv., 1817, 65. 
* At BniBssIa, the natiTiiifls, flrnn 181 1 to 183S, la Uw Hospital de M^ 
limits there, wvrs fiNmd to taks place in the (bllowiof numbers at the 
dlllbrent hours >~ 

MOaMIKO. 

lis . 

96 . 

88 . 

190 . 

137 . 

48 



MORNINO. 

149 . 

178 . 
190 . 
199 . 
190 . 

Ill . . . 

Mr. Villermi (bund analogonsiesolts in the Qgspltal of Macenitiss at 
Fvls^BaU. UniY-i ib. 



BVBimia. 


HOUHS. 


94 


7 


97 


8 


88 


9 


91 


10 


104 


11 


100 


.. 1? .. . 



191 

97 
IS9 
119 
994 

4 
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will eonfine cranelTes to a conddenitkm of the sjrBtem ^duch 
has been established as to its operation on our pc^ation, and 
to the laws by which it is made to regulate the state and nun^ 
bers of the human race, in their several national aggregations 
and general amount. 

The laws of death, as soon as we begin to study them, are 
easily discerned to be much more peculiar and complicated 
than those of marriage or birth. I have already objected to 
the consideration of it only as a check, and repeat the caution 
to avoid a term that misleads. Death is as much a principle 
in the formation of human nature as l»rth and marriage, and 
has invariably accompanied both. It has been always, since 
the days of Adam, an essential part of the Divine plan as to 
mankind, that all who are bom shall die. This was made, 
from the beginning, a fundamental law, as soon as our first 
parents showed that both themselves and their descendants 
would not submit to be trained and taught by their Divine 
preceptor. Certain, by this decision, and by acting as they 
chose, in disregard and disobedience to him, that they would 
not spontaneously become, as he desired, such improved, and 
admirable, and congenial beings as he meant to immortalize, 
he ordained that their existence on the earth on which he 
placed them should not be perpetual. The operation which 
we call death was appointed to terminate, in all, the tempo- 
rary connexion of their intellectual bouI with its earth-formed 
body, and to remove the living principle elsewhere. Death 
is, therefore, as inseparable firom birth as that is from mar- 
riase ; ^1 three are original and essential parts of our system 
of liuman nature in its present residence. Neither occurs 
vnthout the other ; each is alike important— each has been 
adapted to the other. Death is, therefore, one of the primi- 
tive laws of our life on earth, and of the organic constitution 
of our firame. Our body is so made that it must die, as it is 
at present composed, and as its functions are anranged. No 
art or means can prevent its dissolution, or the departure of 
its animating spirit, when the agencies occur that are to ef- 
fectuate the change. Violence may accelerate the time, 
which skill may a while protract, but nothing on earth can 
eventually avert it. 

If death had not been made a part of the present economy 
of our being, the system of our births could not be what it is ; 
nor could mankind be either what they have been or what they 
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tre. Every portion of human life ; all its movements and in* 
stitutions ; all its laws, polities, habits, and occupations, have 
become what diey are under the influence and from the effects 
of the certain and unceasing occurrence of our individual mor- 
tality. Take away death from the world, and the whole 
finmework, smrit, view, and operations of human society must 
be altered. Its present fonn and establishment would not 
suit an immortal population, nor would have proceeded from 
never-dying beii^. Let us, then, consider the laws of death 
as original principles of the earthly system of human nature, 
and begin our inquiry on their nature and operation with the 
facts that have appeared from them in our own country. 

The deaths in £ngland, as everywhere else, have varied in 
numbef eveiy year, with fluctuations to and fro, that have not 
corresponded with the apparent progression of the whole pop- 
ulation. Their series in the last thirty years sufficiently show 
the fact.* In this we see that, in its first year, 80,891 more 
died than in the tenth year afterward, when our numbers had 
increased by one million and a quarter, or nearly one seventh 
part.t There were frequent vacillations of this sort, as if no 
eonstant law, known to us, was in operation to produce them.| 

* Mr. Rlckman*s oonreeted numben of the burials an— 

180i . . . aOM3t 1816 .... 105,930 

1802 .... 190,880 1817 .... 199,969 

1808 ... . 908,798 1818 .... 913,694 

1804 .... 181477 1819 .... 913,564 

1805 ... . 181,940 1890 ... . 906,349 

1806 ... . 183,459 1831 . , , . 919^358 

1807 ... • 195,851 1899 .,, . 890^415 
1806 ... . 900,763 1893 ... . »r,386 

1809 .., . 191,471 1894 .., , 944,074 

1810 .... 906,184 1895 .. . 955018 

1811 .... 188,543 1896 .., , 986,161 
1819 .... 190,409 1897 .. , .£|,871 

1813 .... 186,477 1838 . . . . 955,993 

1814 .... 906.403 1899 .., . 964,990 
4815 .... 197,408 1830 ... . 954;O07 

Fop. Ab., xu. 

t 1801, 904,434 ; 1811, 188,543.-Ib. 

t In the first seTenteen yean, the deatbs were only In tbies ef tbe 
years more than the first year, notwithstanding the oontinnal inerease 
of the populaUoo. The variations were successively unequal in them- 
selves, aofl not governed by the amount of the people. Tlias, 4544 less 
in 1809 : 3839 more in 1803 ; then lessened by 17^449 in 1804 ; Inrroosini: 
63 In 1805 and 9919 In 1806; enlarging the two next years, to sUJlTbr 
a diminution of 9998 in the one IbUowing ; sgain rising by 16l713 in tbs 
88osasd|af year, to Isssen neariy 90,000 in that whieh cams allor, and 
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Their annual proportion to the population, as calculated on 
averages of five years, exhibits similar diversities in each 
period so surveyed ;* and if, from the general amounts of all, 
we extend our view more minutely into the several counties 
of our nation, we find the same variances in each of their 
averages, t 

Another remarkable correspondence appears between births 
and deaths, announcing a grand adjusting, though invisible 
agency in the fact, that as in the births more males than fe- 
males had been bom during those thirty years,t so likewise, 
within the same period, a greater number of males had disap- 

■0 OIL In the year 1813 Iha deiirhH were tiearJy 19^000 H^wer tiian In 
the Tear 1801 ; the vapulatLati had been twelve ycara niuttiplytni^ , then. 
In tae next year, LncncaEied by tieari; ^^0(K)— a sshem of flaciuati4NM 
WlUch imply correspoiiJlng dLTerfliiiea in iha movini; causiA of ftiDrtaUty. 

* Thus the average of the fleaiba beiween 1790 antT l^Ofi wub 1 in 48; 
between 1806 nnd I^Hi, 1 in 49 ; between iSlti anJ 1!^. ] in 55 , and be- 
tween 1896 and lH3(j, nn ^1. Tbus^ aa if the, duniEian of Mfo had in- 
creased with One population EiEt J&^^ Bud tticn lufHoned m the latter pe- 
riod, though the: numbera contioued to ine^r^iue. 

t Mr. Riekman has en] emulated tbe fbllowitif proportlcina foribedeatlM 
in the difibrenl counifla from ift-20 to i eau. From h» nlphabeUcat ardw, 
I place them aui^ordlng iq ibolr rates: tti« hinlieiit uumbar markilifl tlw 
^nreet deaths or rho hoaLthlost jaunty at that, tlmu. 

MonmoatL * . . m Buu^kv i . . AS 



Cornwall 
Gloucester 



Devon 
Dorwt 



Warwick 

Hereford 

WUts 

Hertfbrd 

Bovtbampton 

WestaKwelamd , 

Yoric, NorLb Elding 

Bedford 

Cumberland 

Derby 



Oxfiwd 

Salop 

Beiks 



64 
Gl 

AS 



hi 

m 

5S 

54 
A4 

in 

53 
53 

5a 

S9 



Durhini 

E»4«X 

North umtMTland 

RjUand 

Vorit Ctiy 40d Alutr 

Lineoiu 

Natiin^hBEn 

StllifOTd 

WorceffloT 
York, 1^:iut Ridhiif 
York, Weat Riding 
Nonhninplaii 
Kent 
Surrey 
Huntingdoa 
LanE^sfltcr . 
Cainbridfffl , 

MjddlUH^l . 

Eickmnn 



A3 
59 
A3 
At 
A3 



51 

51 
«L 
ftl 
51 
51 
50 
40 
49 
10 
1« 
15 
il 
lb., p. MXJl. 



X The whole nnmher^ hT ba]»[3&ins, calleEtcd far (he jiajpoe«i«f At 
lour popalatifln acts, (ppear to Jmj :— 

8,335,866 males, 
79877101 
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peared * lliese differeiiees between the coiii|witlive hirthe 
and deaths of the two aexee aie in other countries nearly sim- 
ilar.! Thus the mortalitj to <rar race is, hj some powerfol 
and ever-acting law, so regulated with relation to the nativi- 
ties, that the two sexes, amid all the diversities, are alwajrs 
kept in the same general proportion to each other — a strikinff 

Cf that death, as well as birth, is governed by established 
k, actaating to a specific end, aJod never rava^ies at randouL 
Its operations, indeed, occur on roles and principles which we 
have not yet descried. The mortal agencies act with di£fe|w 
ences ^M^iich we are nnaible to elucidate ; for, in the twenty- 
one years after 1800, the mortality of England leasened mora 
and more, and yet, in the succeeding ten -years, it has, on the 
contrary, much increased ; though at both periods the coun- 
try was enlarging, both in numbers and nroq)eri^4 

It is a remarJuble fact, that although tor the thlrty-siz years 
which elapsed from 1780 to 1816 the population was pro- 
gressively increaisin^ during that period, yet little or no aug- 
mentation occurred m the number of the deaths. The averages 
of every five years nearly approached each other ;^ and more 

flo that the bapUsmsof males are 10,495 to 10/K)0 ftmal«s^— mdanaa, 
VOL I., p. xliv. 

* The whole numher of hnrials, under the retnns ftr ttm ftor poptt- 
lation acts, weie 11/188,038 ; of these 

ft,819,9SS were males, 
5,709,015 were ftmales. 
To whieb we may add those males who died abroad in the smptoyment 
of war and eommerce.— lb., xlir. 

The yeais of war oecaaloaed many of oar males to die sbroad. 
Henee, previous to the year 18S1, the bnriais of the two sexes were in 
equal numbers; but Mr. Biekman joatly adds, **The elAct of settled 
peace is now shown by the increased proportion of males who die sod 
are bnried at home.*— lb. 
t Thns the male and lismale births and deaths tai Russia In 1694 

wws— 

Births . 970,877 males, 

998,678 fimales. 
Deaths . 057,893 males, 

633.170 ftmales. 
Jdom. &. Pet., Msrch, 1838. 
1 «The mortaUty of the inhabitants of England appeara to hate sank 
to its minimum in the deesde preoedins the population abstiact of 1891 ; 
snd, since that time, it seems to hate risen as Ihst ss it descended after 
the year ISOO.**— Rlcinnan, vol. i., p. xxzt. 
$ The several aTerages w ere 

1780 to 1784 ... . 199,813 
}785tol789 .... 187^ 
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aetnally dittd in the first yeax of the series, 1780, when the 
population wms smallest, than in the last tenn, 1816, whm 
the people had hecome so much more numerous.* The av- 
erage of the whole thirty-six years was not much less than 
that of the last five.t So that, in all tins period, while the 
agencies of birth were kept in a steady process of a certain 
rate of production, those of death were made to be stationary, 
in order that the population might more particularly enlarge— 
a striking instsnce of the supervising attention of the regular 
tins power. 

The annual deaths varied in a similar manner on the Catk- 
tinent in the common course of the mortalities. One instance 
of this may be cited in Prussia and Lithuania.^ The yeariy 
amount here fluctuated to and fro,t and without any great 
increase, till sixty years had elapsed. 

For the ten years between 1820 and 1830 the relation be- 
tween marriages, baptisms, and burials, in Englsnd and Wales, 



1790 to 1705 » . . . \9i^$i 
1706 to 1800 .... 106.287 
1801 to 1805 . . 194,094 

1806 to 1810 .... 105.944 " 
1811 to 1815 .... 193,847 '* 

Rickni.,TeI.L,p.lUL 
«Ial780wert .... 198,848 deaths. 

In 1815 197,406 ditto.—Ib. 

t The general average of the thirty-eix yeani was 193,196, being only 
040 less than the average fh>in 1811 to 1815.— lb. 
t I take the flrat ten yeara of the bariale in Soasmileh^s TsUes, and 
' r ten yeara at a later period of it. 



1003 
1004 
1605 
1606 

1607 



1006 . 

1600 

1700 

1701 

1701 



16,881 
14,918 
14,964 
13,786 
14,761 

74,310 

17,091 
14,121 
15,165 
13,761 
18,732 



1738 
1739 
1740 
1741 
1748 



1743 

1744 
1745 
1746 
1747 



72370 
After 1750 the attmbers wera— 
1751 18,287 I 1754 . 
1758 .. . lO/KW 1755 
17SS 16,806 1756 . . 
ultt-la 



15,666 
15,806 
15,300 
15,288 
14,015 

76,180 



76,840 



1A,04I 
10,160 
10,564 
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ttlood, M neftily as can be calculated, in this proportion, on a 
summaiy of each, namely, three and three qnarter biitlM to a 
mairiage, and two and a half deaths ;* so that there aiose, 
during that period, about one and a quarter more to every 
mairiafie thui death took awaj^t and by this proportion the 
Engliw population was then naturally increasing. This would 
make about seven and a half births to five deaths, causing 
deaths to be one third less than the births in England and 
Wales at this period. 

In Denmark in 1630 the same relations were four births 
and nearly three 4c''ath8 to a marriage, which is a fifth less 
■urviverahip than in £ngland.t In Brussels in 1883 the 
deaths were in such a large proportion that the city would in 
time have been unpeoplni, wiUiout fresh arrivals from the 
country.^ In France in 1831 the relation was four birtha 
and tluee and a quarter deaths to a marriage. II 

As between the sexes, a larger number of males are every- 
where bom than female8.ir 

ft 

* Mr. Rickman's samnary, fkwn 18S1 ts 18S1, eonclwiivs, i»— 

Baptisms S,7S3,49S 

Burials 8,440,907 

Marriages l,09S,0M--SPop.,488. 

t TtM one and a qaarter sarvlrers from the marriagee would 
make 1^15,118 indiTiduala ; but the popnlafion of 1831 was found to be 
2,047,067 beyond tbat of 1821, which is 73S,S<W above those that piD- 



eeeded flrom the intervening marriages. But this difference would arise 
from so many of the deaths of the Intervai ftUing on the population of 
1821 ; the result of the action of death, on both new and old, in these ten 



from so many of the deaths of the interval ftlling on the population of 
1821 ; the result of the action of death, on both new and old, in these ten 
yearn, was the 8,000,000 increase which appeared in Great Britian at their 
cioee in J831. 

t The marriages were 10,774 ; the Urtbs 43,8M ; the deaths Si;KM.— 
Mr. Porter's Paper, Athen., 1890, p. S80. 

$ In this year the marriages in Brussels were 866, the births 8983, or 
above four and a half to each marriage ; the deaths 4977, almost Ave. 
The account, as between the sexes, evinced the birth of most males, but 
the death of most females. 

Bom, 9052 males, . 1931 ftmales. 

Died, 8092 « .... 8185 « 

Stand., S3 Jan., 18S4. 

tj Marriages 940,438 

Births 966,709 

Deaths 893,761 

Ann. Long., 1884. 
IT Thus in F^ranoe during the ilAeen years from 1817 to 1833 thexe 
wsfsbom— 

7,400,931 males, 
7,041,847 Ibmales. 

innoalrs Long. ftarl88i. 
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Let OS now examine the proportion of a popolation wliich 
QsnaU^r die, either every year or for any series of years. 

Sir William Petty considered, that in his time, 1682, thero 
were in England twenty-foar births for twenty-three burials.* 
Other computations, of which he spoke respectfully, reckoned 
five births to four burials ; and calculated that, in the coun- 
try, the proportion of annual deaths to the population was 1 in 
9b or 32. t As a medium, he supposed that there might be 
about ten births for nine burials.^ 

This is that moderate rate of increase which is so concor- 
dant with what appears to have actually taken place, that it is 
very probable that it expresses the prevailing course of nature 
as to human multiplication at that time.^ 
. From one series of his, he said, '* We have good experience 
that in the country but 1 in 50 die per annum.")! This 
wOuld come near Mr. Rickman's calculation of the present 
proportion being 1 in 49.ir 

In our recent enumerations, we perceive that, in one 
county, the births and deaths were equal for one period of five 
years ;** but, in a later term of that duration, the baptisms 



So in Ebc land, fbr the ten yeani from 1 621 tp 1830, the baptisms t 
1,917.444 nmles, 
1,836,049 femalea. 

Rick., vol. Ul., p. 486. 

* Essay on PollL Arithm.. p. 13. 

t There are also other good obeerrationa ; that even in the coantry 1 
In about 39 or 39 per annum had died, and that there have been m 
Mrths for Ibur burials.— lb., p. 14. 

t Ih., p. 15. 

i Sir William remarks on wars, plairoes, and (hmlne8,that " the efftcta 
thereof, though they be terrible nt the times and plar«a where they hap> 
pan, yet, in a period of 360 years, are no great mntter in the whole na- 
tion. For the plagues of England, in twenty yean, had carried away 
scarce an eightieth part of the whole nation ; and the late ten years' civu 
wars, thK like whereof had not been in several ages before, did not lake 
away above a Ibrtieih part of the whole people."— lb., p. lA. 

II lb., p. 13. i-f »*- 

if " The registered mortality in the several eonnties of England, fhrni 
1886 to 1830. rantres between forty-one in Middlesex and sixty-four In 
Cornwall. Inciuding unregistered deaths, the mortality of England and 
Wales sinee 1890 li^ estimated at 1 in 49 ; though on another ealculation 
It would be 1 In 43.**— Rick. Pop., vol. i., p. 3S. The diffbrences between 
Sir W Petty, I in 90 and 1 in 39, may have arisen fhom averages taken 
In two different counties, aa in Mr. Rickman^s Middlesex and Cornwall. 

** This waa Cambridgn m>m 1806 to 1810. The average of both bap- 
fisnns and burials was 1 In 30.— lb., 82. Middlesex twice eame rather 
iMtr lUs; fbr In this asoM period It bad thirty-nine birtbs to tblrty-abL 
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were iiearl}c doable the bnriale there.* In all the other tcfim* 
ties, the deaths fell annually so much short of the births as to 
admit of that gradual increase of British population which its 
four national enumerations successively displayed. The aver- 
a^ summary of all the counties was, from 1796 to 1800| four 
burths to three deaths, t From that time the nativities increased 
and the deaths lessened, though not in equal degree, nor with- 
out ebbs succeeding the flow. The five years precedmff the 
last census exhibited the average result of fifty-one biruis to 
thirty-four burials.t Sometimes the births diminished as the 
deaths decreased,^ but this was neither continued in the same 
county, (I nor frequent elsewhere. No settled ratio of thai 
sort appeared in any .IT Considered with respect to the whole 
conmiunity, the latter period of the last census fHreaente 
pretty nearly the proportion of four burials to six births in our 
nighly-favoured, healthy, and prosperous coontiy.** 

The established course of nature has not produced, in other 
countries, any results contradictory to these which have thus 
appeared in our own ; they vary ever3rwhere ; but always, like 
the births, within ascertainable limits, except in the rare pes- 
tilential visitations. 

In 1827 the general average of deaths in all France vnM in 
the proportion of nearly 1 in 40. ft It varied in its several 

burials ; and between 1796 and 1800 the proportions were thirty- nine to 
thirty-seTen.-^Rick. Top., vol. i., p. 32. 

* In Cambridge, ttom 1816 to 1690, the aversfe hirths were 1 in SO and 
the deaths 1 in 55. From 1706 to 1800 they atood as thiity-thice lo fbrty- 
five, and fhim 1816 (o 1830 as thirty-one to ftMtyflve.~lb. 

t The births were 1 in 36, the deaths 1 in 4&— lb. 

t Between 1606 and 1810 the averaiee rooe to 1 in 33 bepttsms and 1 
in 49 buriala. Between 1816 and 18S0 the births fell back to 1 in 33 and 
the deaths lessened to 1 in 55. Between I8S6and 1830 the births lessened 
farther lo 1 in 34 and the dearhs increased to I in 51.— lb. 

^kn in Monmouth, flrom 1706 to 1800, baptisma 1 in 56, deaths 1 In 
7S--Ib. 

il The relative nnmbera chan jced aAerward to 45, 64 ; 46, 66 ; 45, 6ft.— lb. 

IT Thus the proportion of 1 in 34 birtha oceurs with the diflbrent rates 
or 1 in 46, 47, 40, 51, 54, and 56 of the deaths So 46 in the deaths has 
OR the births in diflbrent counties 30. 33, and 34. The latter fonr times* 
as if more connected with the 46; but that 34 in the births has the above 
varieties in the deatha. 

** The fifty-one births to thirty-four burials are ss twenty-five and a 
half to seventeen, or twelve and three qnartera to eight and a half. TUe 
approachea to the relation of aix to four. 

Tt The "Revue Eneyclopediqae," ealculating the rate of mortality in 
the diflbrsat departments of Franca in 18S7, flHind that Its laiisst opara- 
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d«ptitiii«&tB, like onn in our counties;* and in one the 
deaths exceeded the births, t On the whole, they were to 
each other in the ratio of 1000 to 800, or five biiths to four 
deaths4 

In Denmaifc in 1830 the ratio was 1 birth in 28, and 1 
death in 39, and in these numbers nearly seven nativities to 
five departures.^ In the Netherlands, at that time, similar 
proportions appeared. II In the Prussian provinces on the 
Khine the ratio was nearly the favourable quantity of eight 
bom to five that died.ir 

In Mexico one of the greatest instances of annual mortality- 
occurs. The deaths in 1825, in one of its provinces, were so 
unusually numerous as to be 1 in nearly 20 ; sweeping off, if 
they continued in that ratiO) a whole generation in twenty 
years.** 

In the kingdom of Prussia and duchy of Lithuania the pro- 

tloD was one in twenty-seven and three flfttas in Flntstere, and only one in 
fifty-three and a tislf in the Hanie P yr e n ee s . Fte all France .eolleol- 
ively, the average was 1 in 39|.— Rev. Ene., toI. xxv., p. 580. 

* In laae U was l in 4S in the Doubs and lin 37 in the Lot depoit- 
ments; and in 1898 1 in 37.— BnU. Univ., 1831. In the department of 
L'Aisne the result was found to be, that the births in 1818 were one 
asvNth SBora than the deaths.— B»., 1896, p. Si. In all the departments 
bat Finietere the Mrths were grester thsn the deaths in these ratios. 
To 1000 births the deaths were— 

In 7 depsrtments ftom 995 to 009 



99 

39 ditto 

t ditto 

InBasRhia 



805 to 800 
799 to 706 
009 to 096 
000-Rev. Ene. 



In the department or HaoteVlenne, dning the twenty years flrom 1800 
to 1899, all tho births wera 101,019 and tho deaths 150,187, making an 
moees of Mrths, in twenty years, of 34^39 to a popolation of 870^1 : 
marriagM 40,889.— Bull. Univ., 1831, p. 157. 

t niis was Fiaistera, in whieh there were more deatha than h 



the proportion of 1097 to 1000.— lb. 
t in ail Frai 



1 births tai 



i Franee there were flnind to be 798 deaths to 1000 births.— 
Rev. Ene. So in 1831 all the births in France wera 980,709 and the 
deaths 809,948.— Annueira Long., 1834. This is nearly flye to four. 

J The deatha were 1 in 90, the births 1 in tt to 98, or 31,994 deaths 
43,900 births, whieh are neariy five to seven.- M. FOrter^ Paper to 
Statist. 8oc. Athen., 1830, p. 990. || Bull. Univ., 1830, p. 939. 

IT Or 59,717 deatha to 79^1 Urths.— Bull. Univ., 1830, p. 435. 
**In 1895 the totsl population of Gnanaxata, in Mezioo, was 38930. 
The marriages were ffflt, the births 93,800, and the deaths 10,431. 
This extra moitality Is thns accoemed for. The Indians live in villages 
In their old manner, and do not avail thsmaelves of the improvemento in 
Diseases tsks tUm off by lfa0iMsiidB.-a. Qiandy'S 
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portioDfl contiiraany vaiied in a succetsion of sixty-four yean. 
In fifteen jeara of it there were five births to three deaths ; in 
twenty-four, about six to four ; in the remainder, except an 
interval of pestilence, nearly seven to five.* 

The small parish of Leysin, in Switzerland, mentioned by 
Mr. Malthus,t deserves our notice, as an instance where ih& 
law of population is so administered that for thirty years the 
births and deaths nearly balanced each other.t This must be 
the case in every age and country where the population is kept 
stationary. It was maintained in this state m this Uttle com* 
munity.^ The increase here was so gradual, that it would 
have taken more than the time which elapsed from Moses to 
Augustus to be doubled. II I believe that all countries have 
been, at various periods and for a considerable series of yeais, 
in this state, and are so, and are never otherwise, but as it 
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* SossmUch's Tablsa enable us to make the foUowing approxiuuuing 
ratios on tbe average, reckoaing five yeaxs :— 

BULTHS. BBATHS. 

From 1603 to 1607 . : . 7 to 6 S-7 

1608 to 170S 
1703 to 1708 
171S to 1716 

1717 to vni 

ITSStolTM 

1797 to 1791 

1733 to 1737 

I73S to 1746 

1747 to 1751 

17aitol7d6 

See the Tables in Sadler, vol. U., p. 900. 
tMaIth.F0p.,vol.i.,p.4(a- 

i •• TiM airersge nomber of the births being, for a period of thirty 
years, slmost acenntely equal ta the nomber of deaths, clearly prored 
that tiie habito of the people had not led them to emigrate ; and that the 
leoooroes of the parish Ibr the support of tbe populaUon had remained 
Dsariy statloaary.*— Malth., ib., 408. Mr. Murat stated the particulars 
in his ** Memoires Soc. Econ. de Bemc^' for 1766. 

$ Its populalieD in MoreCa tiaie was 400, and tbe. births bat little 
sbore eight in a year. In ten years were 45 marriages, 83 baptisms^ 
and 83 Sathe ; making the births as one in forty-eight and three quai^ 
ters, and the deaths as one in fony-nine and three eighths^Murei'a Mo- 
moires Soc. Boon, de Berne for 1766. 

11 Sir P. D'lvemois corapates that its period of doubling would have 
been 9636 years ; and adte, that this place still numbers only 447 inhab- 
itants. He dascribss U as among the higher Alps. It is near the sum- 
mit of tbe habitable ooontry. Tbe prevaiUng cold ia so rigorous that it« 
iBhaUtants oanuot raise eltbec whea^ oats, or rre, nor any bread-oorD» 
siospt ttM bartey of Siberia.— For. Ooart. B«t., No. 96, p. 975. 

YoL. m.— L 
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suits both the local and general plank of Providence that they 
should advance, or decline, or continue in a level state. 

In Russia, as we have stated in preceding notes, both the 
deaths and their ratio fluctuated. In that year of war whose 
frosty nights in autumn were so fatal to Napoleon, the deaths 
in her empire were more than the births,* as they commonly 
are in her capital.! For ten years, the deaths in her whole 
population were but two thirds of her births ; of three bom 
only two died.t In 1833 her births were as six to five, or 
one sixth more than the deaths ;^ and in the next year the 
excess of nativities again rose to the proportion of three to 
two.il It varied also in her provinces. In some, and in some 
years, even so much that the born were twice the number of 
those who died.T In others, a less multiplying rate appears ;** 
but as draughts to the army, and wanderers to the capital, and 
other emigrants take away a great many from the place of 
their baptism, the deaths on any local register do not mark 
tiieir actual proportion to the births of that district, ft 

In other countries abroad we meet with diversities, yet al- 
ways within the Usual compass.tt 

* This was in 181S. The births were 600,285. the deaths 608,0Sft. 

t See befbre, page 78, note t« So in 1839 the births at St Peten- 
borc wefe 10,167, the deaths l&,ig7.— Ritehie*s St. i>et. 

t Prom 1813 tn 1833, all her births were 15,456,195, and all her deaths 
In those years 10,065,305, whiefa leaves a surplus of 5,370,800 births.^ 
Bali. Univ., 1837. p. 115. 

^ See before, p. 78. If Tb. 

II In the bishopric of Woroneslc in 1834 there were 81,675 births to 
88,060 deaths.— Hertha, 1835. In nine eparchies in 1823 the births 
were 539,487, the deaths 377,875.— St. Peters. Zeitschrift. 

** Thus, in the government of Perm, fVom 1819 to 1894, whose popula- 
tion was 1,143,903, the births were as sixteen to ten deaths.— Bull. Univ., 
1886, p. 136. Or four to two and a half. In the bishopric of Pdtowa, 
1834, there were 65,706 births and 47,561 deaths, or nearly thirteen to 
nine and two fifths, or about four and one third to three and <me third. 
— Hertha, 1835. 

ft From these causes I consider the deaths in the stale of New-Tork 
and in the district of Quebec not to represent the true proportion of the 
deaths of those who are bom in these places, because so many leave 
them to settle in the uncleared regions, where they assist to form new 
towns and states. Their numbers were— New- York in 1894, births 
60,383, deaths 33,544.— Nat. Gazette, Feb., 1836. Quebec, 17M to 1881, 
births 113,000, burials 54,534.— Bouchette, vol. l, p. 856. 

ti Thus in Baden in 1837 the rate was 1 in 41 j.— Bull. Univ., 1831, p. 
49. At Montaux, in the Pays de Vand, on the average of six years, 
163^1, the births were 63i to 44^ deaths in a popnlatioa of 3883, or six 
•ad a q^er to fbur and (bur tfsnths, making an anniial increass of 1 ia 
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LETTER XrV. 

XdmiiatimutfPvpuUaionpnduetdbif tJu mrHimrf Xduu ^ DttML-^ 
Statement qf thsae aa tkejf occur m EngUmd oM in amrtd tkm 
Countrits. 

Mr DEAR Son, 

Having thus surveyed the operations of death in variou s parts 
of the world, so as to be enabled to form a just conception of 
their usual results, let us make a few reflections on tne facts 
and laws which we have been contemplating. 

We see that the laws of death vary their effects as much 
as those of birth. There is nothing like a fixed standard, a 
uniform ratio, a one overruling law in either. Both the rate of 
deaths to births, and the proportion of the dying to the num- 
ber of the existing population, are continually varying. They 
differ in every country in some degree, and in the same coun- 
try at successive periods, and are not alike in every part of 
the same nation. These diversities show that the agency of 
death is governed by many laws and by no single force ; yet 
here also, as in the births, all these variations are circum- 
scribed by limits which, in the habitual and established order 
of things, are not oveipassed, unless the Divine plan and will 
is that the particular population shall be extinguished or at- 
tenuated into a comparative nothingness. But even such 
debilitations are never produced by the usual course of births 
and deaths. They always arise from the sudden and tempo- 
rary introduction of violent agents, either natural or human. 
Pestilence, famine, earthquakes, and inundations are the nat- 
ural assailants which occur at times, in superordinaiy visita- 
tions ; and wars of extermination are the human means by 
which depopulation, in particular cases, has been allowed to 

lft3 only.— DTvernois, Bib, Tin. Geneva. In the Fays de Yaod In 1899 
the births were 4974, the deaths 8310, which was as flve to three and one 
third.— Bull. Univ., 1886, p. 138. In the Netherlands the proportion was 
1 tn 44.-Qaetelet. In Sileeis, 1894, the births were 100,143, deaths 68,099. 
—Ball. Univ., 51. Neariy 5 to 34. At Palermo, in SicUy, 1 in 31 Aror* 
IMOto 1819^ and 1 in S8 in the Isn years lbUowln(.^Ib., 1887, p. IM 
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be produced. But none of these instrumonts of destructkni 
can be reckoned among the natural laws or causes of death. 
They belong to that part of the plan of the Creator which 
refers to his own government of human nature, and to the 
grand movements and revolutions which, in the execution of 
his purposes, he directs or produces in the natural history and 
fortunes of mankind. 

A few reflections shall be submitted to you on this rabjeet 
in a future letter on the providential empires that hare ap- 
peared in the world. But at present our considerations shall 
be confined to the more natural laws and agencies by which 
death has acted, and is still acting upon us. 

We have seen, from the limited portion of females who, 
from their suited ages, can in any year be mothers, and from 
the confining ratios of the births from these, that the number 
of the bom is at all times circumscribed.* In all societies 
there can be only a certain proportion of births ; and from 
the births thus limited the new generation, the succeeding 
population must come, as it has no other source. 

The births, by these limitations on themselves, are always 
limiting the popidation they occasion ; and death then comes 
to add a further limitation by his irresistible agencies. Thus 
all populations are confined and regulated by this double operar 
tion of the limits of laws, which are always acting expressly 
to this effect. Population exists nowhere without both these 
limitations, and its state evei^^where evinces their effects. 

As death takes away inevitably all that are bom, the nat- 
ural consequence of such a universal removal tends to be a 
prevention of all increase. And such would be the result, 
unless death was govemed by laws always regulating it as to 
the proportion it shall in each state annually remove, and also 
as to the ages at which it shall withdraw this quantity. 

For if death was suffered to destroy all before the parental 
age, mankind would be only a generation of children, extin- 
guishing at their departure. So, if it take away every yeax 
as many as are bom, the race would expire with the parents 
who suffered these privations, or never be more numerous. 
Hence the continuance and increase of all populations de- 
pend on the annual amount at which the rate of births ex- 
ceeds that of death, and on the proportion which are taken 

* See befi^. 
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away of the new generation before they enter into tfie mateiw 
nal period and connubial state. 

On both theae points we find that, although there are many 
diyersities in the minor degrees, yet in every country there 
are fixed circumscribing limitations. It is a law as to the 
ages, that from one third to one half of all that are bom shall 
not live to the age of the possibility of being parents: They 

Sipear only as children, or in the first state of youth, and are 
en removed, manifestly for one reason, at least, that they 
shall not augment the numbers of the human race. This is a 
most important and ever-operating limitation of population, 
and by its universality and perpetuation, in every degree of 
civilization, shows that it has been made a law, with an ex- 
press reference to this effect ; for it keeps the peopling part 
of mankind steadily to one constant proportion of them. 

The laws are so determinate, and, on this point, so effica- 
cious, as to discover the plan and nurpose of their institution. 
The maternal age is confined to a nzed portion of female Ufe ; 
and a constant proportion of both sexes are everywhere vnth- 
drawn before they can be parents — ^two expressive indexes to 
us how strictly population has been adjusted and is governed. 
Yet both these laws are so modified and so administered that 
they always allow, on the whole, a moderate and graduated 
increase. 

The average am of human deaths disclose to us some of 
the laws by whi3i our mortality is specially regulated, and 
therefore I will state to you what I have noticed on this subject. 

Out of nearly 4,000,000 of both sexes who were buried in 
eighteen years in England and Wales, ahnost four ninths of 
the males died under sixteen years of ace,* and half of them 
died between twenty-three and twenty-four, f Thus the law 
of death prevented entirely the first portion from being fathers ; 
and, according to the usual rate and habits of men's marrying 
in England, took away one half of the bom males before thegr 
•could enlarge the population of mankind. This law confined 
It, therefore, to arise from the other half; and of these, from 
ao many as should choose to marry. 

* or 3,938,496 persons who were baried between 1813 snd 1830, tte 
nales were 1,906,105. Mr. Rickman hue classed these into iheir af es. 
The munher of them who died nnder sixteen was 885,723 : fbor ninths 
would have been 887,200. 

t The buried under twenty-four were 1,001,148 : oae half would have 
hsea 906,1007.— Pop. Bn. Abet, toI. i., p. xxzri. 
L8 
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If, from the geneial areia^ of the nation, we turn to thff 
proportions as to the males in each county, there we find the 
same divenitiea, though always within a restricted compass, 
ZB attend all the operations of the laws of population, so far 
as their estaUished limitations allow.* 

In our great metropolis the rates also vary ; but from two 
fiflh0 to one half were every year found to be dead by twenty 
years of age. t 

Of the females who died in England and Wales during the 
eighteen years above mentioned, less than two fifths died under 
sixteen, t Thus our general conclusion may be, that from 
four ninths to one hdf of our males, and two fifths of our 
females, constitute the general average portion which death 
w yearly taking away, so as to prevent them from being the 
parents of any new generation. 

In other countries, laws as restrictive, and in some more 
largely thus operating, are likewise acting to limit the number 
of the producers of the populations that succeed each co» 
existing race. These will show us what a powerful and sus- 
tained system has been established, in the natural course of 
^ngs, to keep every nation in that state and within those 
numbers in which, from time to time, it is subsisting. 

The causes everywhere are in action which produce the rec 

* TIMS, or titoee borM l« Badfoidshire in the eigiitMn yean, one 
lliird 4iad ander four, two flftbs under deven, four ninths under eighteen, 
and one half under twenty-six. —Fop. En. Abet., vol. iii., p. 6. , In BerkSf 
one third died under six, two fifths under eighteen, fbnr ninthe under 
twenty-four, and one half ander thlrty-two.^-Ib., p. 16. In Cambridge- 
shire, one third soon after two yeare, nearly two fifths under five, four 
ninths under ten, and one half under nineteen.— lb., p. 33. In Lan- 
eashire, one half of the males died in seven years. These counties will 
serve as a specimen of the provincial diflferencee in their loeal fates of 
iaoiiaiity<-ODe half dying so varioualy at the yeais seven, niuetesn, 
tipaaty-six, and thirty-two. 

t According to the bills of mortality in 1818. one third died under flvi^ 
Ibor ninths under twenty, and one half under thirty. In 18U, nearty 
iSM third died under two, and aheve halfat twenty. In 1833, one thinl, 
wilh the stiilborn, did not dietiU just above five years, two fifths wera 
dead at twenty, but ndt one half till thirtv years had elapsed. In 1^^ 
one third died under four, above four ninths under twenty, and one half 
under thirty. la 1835. one third were dead by four years, and nearly pne 
half under twenty. In 1830, one third were not dead tiU seven years, 
Jiwo Hfths by twenty, and one lialf not till thirty-three. 

t The females were 1,942,801. Of these, 767,317 died under sixteen : 
two fifths would have been 77(S,920. Rather above half, or 97»,<KM, diefl 
under twe&ty-nine.-^Rlckinan Pop. Abst., vol. 1., p. xxxvl. 
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sultf inten^ed^ in accordance with the Creatw's plan, for each 
e&oDtiy, We see tbeix operation in their effects, but have 
jBfit yet- acquired the knowledge to distingoish with any ce> 
tointy what they apet^ficaUy and precisely are. Our suppo- 
sitions about them are but guesses, and fail to account for the 
j^henomeoa that occur. 

In Venice half of the bom depart before th^ have breathe^ 
ten years on earth.* At Odessa the mortality is still mone 
rapid, nearly two thirds are dead by the age of three yeais.t 
Im the general empire of Kuesia the operations of the mortil 
agencies exhibit some pecutiazities which are striking. 

Above half of the bom die bdore the age <^ fifteen ;t but 
in some of its provinces the far larger proportion disi^Tpear 
under five years of age ;^ in others, tiie greater DU>rtality oc^ 
curs between five and ^een.H 

In the deaths which occurred in Saxony in the successive 
years 1832, 1833, and 1834, much above half were under six 
years of age, increasing in each census. H But the greatest 
proportion of the other moiety attained a fair old age.** 

One third of the dead in Russia have hved from fifteen to 
sixty, dying off in the intermediate years in portions very 
often approaching an equaUty ;tt but this one thud comprised 

* Mr. Brinkwater stated to tbe Statistical Society, firom Sisnor 
Qnadri** Tables, that in Venice one eigbth die on the day of their birth, 
4106 fifth within a month, one third within a year, and a half before the 
tenth year is completed.— Athen., 1835, p. 113. 

t Tbe population here was 50,313, and the aversge number of aaniisl 
deaths, calculated on the four years lh>m 1834 to 1837, were 1378, of 
wbich at one month died 615, sad flrom one to three years old 370 mors. 
*— fifir. Preston, ib., p. 367. 

t Bull. Univ., Sept., 1830, p. 383. *' If it were not for the extreuM fo- 
cundity of tbe mothers, and the nruMlity and robust constitution of those 
who surviTS and are hardened to tbe dimate, Russia would in time be 
depopulated." " The mortality under fifteen is greatest in those epar- 
chies, Vialka, Kief, Perm, Tobolsk, and Nisni Novgorod."— Hr. Prestoo, 
Athen, 1835, p. 367. _ ^^ . 

"Of every 1000 of all ages who died under fifteen were 691 at Nlsnl 
Novgorod, 656 in Tobolsk, 648 in Perm, 619 in Kief."— Ib. 

$ "Of those who died under fifteen, 933 hi each 1000 died under llvs 
at Nizni Novgorod, 933 in Tobolsk, 980 in Perm."— Ib. 11 ». 

ir The dead iii 1833 were 47,898 Of these, tbe number stillborn sttl 
under six were 94,068. In 1833 the numbers were 50,108 and 36,199 ; 
in 1884, 50,341 and 37,676.— Mr. Preston, Stat. Soc. Abst., 1886, p. 889. 

** Thus Uie numbers that survived forty were in each year above a 
third of those wbo died, as 16,611 in 1833, 16,536 in 1633, 15,986 In 1884. 
— tb. 

tt Mr. ilarrmson hss olsssed snd reckmisd thsss portioiis with graaft 
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fbe whole parental reproducers of the nation. So that, al- 
though Russia is frequently prolific in offspring, and has been 
-an increasing peculation, yet the laws of death in her territory 
so actively circumscribe its successive amount, that she is 
never able to overflood herself nor to overwhelm her neigh- 
bours with it.* A guardian care keeps each nation, as to its 
numbers, in due harmony with every other. Russia is a 
-strong instance of this politieal fact ; for hy those laws not 
more thui one third of her population is, at any time, the 
largest part which is in an effective state, or which can be at 
fiHX annoying to other nations, extensive aa h^r dominions and 
fuperior as her mere Qunibers are.t 

aeentft^. Be has found, that oat of every 1000 men who were dead In 
Ruaaia in the fifteen yeani be examinedi 311 died between the ages of 
lifteen and aixty ; and that tiie proportion of the Intervals was 80 be- 
tween On.een and thirty, 1(K between thirty «nd forry-five, and 120 be- 
tween fbrty-l$ve ai)d sixty.— Hecrmann's Donnas Statiqaea, Mem. Acad. 
Petersb. 

* It may be usaail to aotiee some of Mr. Herrmann's facts, as they are 
little known. 

Of 806,062 who died in Rmsia. from 1798 to 160i between the ages of 
^fteen and sixty, and of 1,055,977 betsreen 1805 and 1814, there died at^ 
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From 15 to 90 


76,229 


08,302 


« 20 to 25 
** i»(930 


79,156 


. «,760 


86,923 


. 110,900 




242,308 


S00,9dt 


Complete men $ 






From 30 to S» 


76,895 


. 103,578 • 


« 35 10 40 


94,788 


. 126396 


« 40 to 45 


86,456 


119,984 


Aged; 
From 45 to 50 


.^-^258,139 


^ 350,060 


105.684 


. 140,094 


" 50 to 55 


84.445 


120,822 


« 55to60 


118,386 


144,639 




308,515 


404,955 



808,963 1,055,977 

Herrmann's Donates Sia<iq»es, Mem. Acad. Fetersb. 
t Mr. Herrmann thus elassfts tUe dead flrom 0aeen to sixty for tbo 
.]NNurl825:-^ 

Yoang persons; 
From 15 to 20 , . . 13,356 

" 90 10 25 , . ,■ 14,437 

•» 8SI0W ♦ . . 14.048 

41^1 



Matmsnumt 
FU»ilOl9l» 
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At Humbtiigh, nearly one third died nnder two yean of 
*ge ; but almost one half had liTed till thirty.* 

In Saxony, the mortality operates most largely on the 
yomigest. Three eighths of the bom in 1832 were dead un- 
der one year of age ;i above half were dead by six yean of 
age ;X &nd almost four sevenths by fourteen ; a proportion 
which was completed at twenty.^ 

Life then becttne more proWnged ; but these operations re- 
duced the parental possibility to one third alone of the new 
generation. 

In Frankfort, on the ayemge o( twelve years, three sev- 
enths of the males and two Slhs of the females died under 
twenty years of age. il 

From 35 to 40 . . . 13,M9 

« 40 to 45 . , . 15,377 

41,81t 

Ased: 
FTom45to50 

•« 50 to 55 

« 55 to 60 



133,196 
Hernnann*8 Donnies Statiqnes, Mem. Acad. Patenb. 
* or 1000 wlio dietl af'Hamlmrfb, 316 woe under two y«an and 510 
- p tWrty.^BulL Univ., 1830. p. 837. 




1 1 qooto from Mr. Pxetton's ttateownt to Ibe Statiilieal Society in 
April, 1836. 

The deatlis in 183S were 47,298. Of Hieo^ (be stiUbom and tboae 
under one year amounted to 17,668. One tliird would bave been 15,766 ; 
three eijihtbs, 17,736. 

In tbe next year tiie deaths were 50,108. Above three eigbtbe of these 
died under one year, 19,500 ; three eif^ths would have been 18,793. 

In 1334 the eflbcts were more fttal. Of 50.S41 deaths, nearly three 
sevenths were dead under one year, behif 31,906. Three sevenths 
would have been 21,533. 

% In 1833 the dead under six years were 24,008 ; one half would have 
been 33,040. In 1833 the deaths under the same period wen 36^190; 
one half would have been 95,061. In 1834 tbe dead under six were 
97,676; half would have been 25,120. Tbe amoani was is this year 
nearly five ninths, which would have been 97,913. 

$ In 1832, under fourteen, 26,266 : under twenty, 26,961. Four sev- 
enths would have been 27,030. In 1833, under fourteen, ST,747 ; and 
under twenty, 28,552. Four sevenths would bave been 98,638. Ro In 
1834 the dead under fourteen were 28,177, and under twenty, 29,090. 
Fonr sevenths would have been 28,710. 

II The dead (torn 1817 to 1828, at Frankfint*on-the<Maine, were OMS 
males and 6825 fematoa. Of these, 3915 males were dsad by twenty, and 
9697 females. The three sevemhs mides would haw been 9931, and tbs 
two nahs females, 3660.— BuU. Univ., 1831, p. 49, 
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These instances will suffice to lead us to an adoption of the 

principle that the laws of death, in their general operation ia 
all countries, according to the established agencies and course 
of nature, confine eTer3rwhere the renewal of the populatioa, 
and all increase of it, to a portion alone of the newborn, and 
that this portion is not more than from one third to one half 
of each living generation. It is most frequently nearer tha 
one third ; but from these must be deducted those who be- 
come too old to be parents ; and for this deduction from one 
fourth to one fifth may reasonably be allowed. Death is thus 
used as an mstrument of limitation to adjust each populatba 
tQ the other, and to keep every nation in its intended condi* 
tion for the time being, and to adapt and prepare it for its 
further destinies. Its mduated varieties within these eircum- 
scribing limits afford tul the scope and means for these modi- 
fications that the purpose and emerging circumatances require. 
But these laws and their governed applications preclude the 
possibility of the geometrical increase of mankind, and have 
never suffered it to take place. They have hitherto kept the 
numbers of all coexisting generations in that state which has 
been successively most expedient for them ; and until these 
laws and these ratios and agencies are changed, we need never 
fear a superabundant population in the wond. But none caa 
alter them except their Author, and when he changes them 
his vidsdom and benevolence will make the mutation no di»- 
pdvantage to his human race. 



LETTER XV. 

Other Lmuqf Death.— Morteait9 vnenaatM as Birtht tnervoM.— ifgM- 
rtnt ConnanoH betwten the Timet of their Oeewrrenec—RelatiOH h^ 
tween Deathe and the Price qf Food.—^feet ef ClimaU and SoiZ.— 
ReetdU of Childbirth.— R^leetione on litfant Deathe, 

M7 DBAR Son, 
There are a few other laws of death, to which I can but 
cursorily allude, as I am only taking those general views of 
this — as of my other great subjccts^which will indicate the 
system and explain the principles of the sacred history of tiie 
world without that full investigation of any which their com- 
plete elucidation would demam. 
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I tm ntber aeekiiig to open the paths and direct the obsep- 
Tstions of my young contemporaries to the themes which 
deserve their attention, than to furnish them with that plen- 
itude of knowledge on each object of our inquiry which their 
love of truth and rational views will desire ; but which would 
not suit ^e purpose of these letters, if I were able to provide it. 

One of the most remarkable of these laws, thou^ at pres- 
ent a very mysterious one, is the connexion which there seems 
to be between ^ number of births and deaths with respect 
to each other. There are some grounds for thinking, that as 
the one increases the other also multiplies. 

More deaths are accompanied with more births in any given 
period, and more births with more deaths. The French econ- 
omists and Mr. Sadler have pointed out this interesting fact. 
None can explain what it is that links them together ; and I 
can only notice llie few facts' that I know which seem to im- 
ply it. 

But it deserves your attention, if it be found to prevail to 
any extent, as another testimony, how very determinately and 
carefully the production of Ufe and death has been regulated 
and adjusted to each other. If they be thus promotive, and, 
when occasion requires, corrective of each other, the plan of 
both has been very deliborately and sagaciously arranged, and 
is well worth the attentive study of those who have sufficient 
leisure and inclination to pursue this curious train of inquiry 
by an extended investigation. 

The feet has appeared at Maurienne, in Savoy.* In Nor- 
mandy, births and deaths increased as either were more nu- 
merous, f In the Netherlands there were the greatest number 
bom where the greatest number died4 

*- In tin lower districts, tlie movemmt of the popalalkm Is more rapid 
and lift shorter than in the more eieraied regioiw. At Maarienno, 
the UrtlM and deatbs for twenty years were as to 1000 in tbese pro- 



ALRM PABT. XIDDLl. LOWSS. 

Biitlis ..... OOS 638 . 684 

Deaths .... 463 5S4 . 660 

Boll. Univ., 1S3I, p. S56. 
Han the deaths Inoraased ss the births Increased, bat in a laifer de- 

T" 1801. 1811. 1819. 1899. 1896-]8». 

BIfths . 68,976 . 69.606 . eft,63l . 69,976 . 6S,)06 
Deaths . 91,905 . 98,966 . 90,693 . 96,899 . 60,907 

lyivemois. 
1ta% in Zealand, tbs ratio of births was one In twenty; la 
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Th» tame months in the year are also alleged to have the 
greater or lesser amount of births and deaths.* At Frankfort, 
more births and more deaths occurred together, and more 
marriages also.f In Russia, deaths and births alike multiply,! 
as before noticed. 

Our factory counties likewise seem to multiply both their 
births and their deaths by the concurrence of their extraordi- 
nary proportions ; but I have not time to go through the 
proper calculations now, so as to ascertain the degrees or 
certainty in which this takes pUce.^ The more deaths, in 

North and South Holland, one in twenly-three ; and the deaths one in 
tbir'y-one, thirty-fimr, and thirty-five ; while in other proTinees, as in 
Hamburgh, Antwerp, and Groningen, the ratios of births ware tweitty- 
nine, thirty, twenty-eight, and of deaths forty-seven, forty-eight, forty- 
nine. Hence tlie inference that ** the births are in a direct ratio to the 
mortality."— null. Univ., 1827, p. 92. 
As compared with France— births. dsaths. 

In the Pays Bas 468 .. 908 

France 420 .. 400 

Ib.,1890,p.23SL 

* '*M. Quetelet has verified the ftd, even In the diflbimt months of 
the year, as he showed in his memoir on the mortality of Bmasels ; and 
M- Lobatto observed it in Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam, and 
the Hague."— lb. 

** The maximum and minimum of deaths and births wera In the samv 
wmths." These were found to be at' Brussels in eighteen years, and 
by Lobatto in the five cities, thus :— 

BIRTBS. DEATHS. 

BRUSSELS. LOBATTO. BRUBBBLS. LOBATTO. 

December . 1017 1007 1173 1129 

Janoary . . 1040 1056 1173 1306 

February . . 1157 1120 1109 1109 

March . .1099 1099 1100 1057 

AprU .1079 1053 1068 1031 

All the other months were less than 1000 of each. In July the least of 

either occurred, being births, 912; deaths, 857.— lb., p. 93. 

t The series of births and deaths in this city for twelve years were— 





BIRTnS. 


DBATHS. 




BIRTHS. 


DBATHS. 


1817 


. 1106 


. 1136 


1834 


. 1046 


. 1053 


1818 


. 1134 


. 1188 


1825 


. 1062 


. 1081 


1819 


. 1186 


. 1209 


1826 


. 1064 


. 1301 


1890 


1190 


. 1163 


1827 


. 1064 


. 1094 


1821 


. 1093 


. 1013 


.1828 


. . 1070 


. 1090 


1823 


. 1098 


. 1088 








1828 


. 1081 


. 1103 




13,065 


13,438 



lb., 1813, p. Sa 

t See before, p. 78. 

i The Farliamentary Report ou the Factory System has. in its Appen- 
dix, a table (rf'the comparative duration of human lift in diflbrent places 
in Sttgtand ; the result is, that in every 10,000 persons who were ouried 
there dicrf— 
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these caseB, seem to srise from the larger mmttHtf of yoang 
Jife.* 

The curioiiity of the inqiiisitiye hu been eren extended to 
mark the hdurs of -the day in which the diffezent poitions of 
deaths occur. 

In the note I will hisert what was observed in twelve yean 
at Brussels,! which is said to correqwnd with the experience 
at Paris.t 

It was found, on considering what occurred at Hamburg, 
that more died and were bom ^tween midnight and the sixtn 
hour following, than in any other part of the day.^ In Italy, 
the mortal agencies affect those most numerously who afe bom 
in the winter months, as if the winter season was most unfa- 

Under twenty Under ftwty Forty and 

years old. years. upward. 

Ina*eal<Aycoanty . . 3756 5031 4969 

. 4S79 5805 4105 

. 4580 6111 3881 

. 4538 6066 3934 

. 4963 6040 3951 

Carlisle (formerly) . 5319 6395 3674 

CarllHle (now) . 5668 6997 8071 

Bradford (worsted-spinners) . 5896 7061 9939 

"^S'Th^iS.S)'"^""^*} • ««' "«• *"» 

Vngan (cotton-spinning) .5011 7117 9883 

Preston (ditto) ... 6063 746S 9538 

Bury (ditto) . . .6017 7319 9681 

Stockport (ditto) . . 6005 7367 8633 

Bolton (ditto) . . . 6113 7459 8541 

^kS^'lSj ""'■"' I • ^« 7411 9S50. 

Holbeck (flax-spinning) . 6133 7337 3663 

Thus, about as many died be/ore twenty where the ftctory system 
prevails as before forty elsewhere. 

* " A rapid increase of population infers the birtb and existence of a 
large proportion of infants ; and therefore a large proportion of short- 
lived persons, thereby accelerating pro ratd the time of life or age at 
which one hdf of the population collectively are dead.**— Hickman., vol. 
i.,p. xlvi. 

f The deaths occurred at the following hours :— 
Bouas. KORNiNa. KVBNiNo. BOORS. icoaRiMO. ivKinao. 



In a marshy county 
The metropidis 
City of Chester 
Norwich 



7 217 804 

8 M8 104 

9 907 196 

10 99ft 996 

11 311 943 

12 110 140 
Bull. Univ., 1831, p. 50. 

I lb ^ Per. Boll. Univ., 1833, vdL U., p. 937. 

Vol. III.— M 



1 228 257 

3 253 333 

3 230 917 

4 242 287 

5 231 281 

6 213 333 
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vounble to l>abe life.* As between the rich and poor, it ap- 
pears that, after the a^e of twenty^fiye, the wealthier clasa 
nave the longest comparative life.f As more males than 
females are bom« so more males die within any given period.^ 

The effect of the price of food on deaths i^s been also 
considered. Mr. Sadler admits that marriages sometimes in- 
crease where wheat is cheaper, bat denies an augmentation 
of births.^ 

One inquirer into the value of human life concludes that a 

* Dr. Treviranas found, that of 100 bom in the winter months of 
December, Janoary, and February, Off died in the first month, 15 after- 
ward, and that only 10 snnrived the first year. Of 100 born in the 
spring, 48 sunriTed the first year, and 83 of those bom in summer, and 
68 of those bom in autumn.— Lend, and West. Review, No. 16, p. 251. 

t The comparative mortality fh>m S5 to 80 between the rich, and poor, 
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65 
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. 576 


441 


70 


4-31 
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5*85 


75 


6-80 


. 1414 


7-80 


80 


. 8109 


. 14-59 


10-33 






Bull. UnlT 


,BIay,1830,p.301. 



▲t Baden it was ascertained that the richest of its circles was the 
least Increased in population.—Ib., 183 i, p. 44. 

t AH the burial accounts prove this Act. The legistered deaths Ibr 
sl(hteen years, flfom 1813 to 1830, were, in England andWales— 
1,996,195 males; 1,943,301 females. 

Ridcm., vol. ill., p. 487. 
In the ten years between 1821 and 1830— 

1,251,105 males ; 1,211,802 females.-Ib., 486. 
Russia* ia 1634— 

Bfale deaths, 657,822 ; females, 633,176. 

Joura. Petersb., 12th Maroh, 1836« 
Deamaik, in 1830— 

16,206 male deaths ; 14,998 females. 

Porter^s Stat. Society. 
$ On this point Mr. Sadler disputed Mr. Milne*8 conclusions, (hat an 
increase of (bod and a reduction of its price not only promoted marriages, 
but made the children more numerous.— Vol. ii., p. 225. His i5th chap- 
ter is directed to show that it is not trae that roan breeds up to the level 
of his (bod, and that he multiplies in proportion as it becomes cheap and 
plentiAa.— Vol. ii., p. 236^55. He thinks that, although ease and afilu- 
enee incMwe with increasing numbers, yet they diminish the prolific- 
asss, and thus limit the maltlplicatioa of manUnd.— Vol. ii., p. 355. 
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moderate price has been moat favonnble to it ;* another bat 
calculated that low prices are injurious to the poor, especiaUr 
in the agricultural districts ; while h^ ones are most disad* 
vantageous to the manufacturers.! Sut these topics concern 
rather the relation and the conduct between man and man, 
and the proper legislation or regulations with respect to them. 
Providence commands the supply to arise from its general sur- 
face alike, whether spinners or ploughmen inhabit it. He gives 
to all, and leaves it to ourselves to take, apply, partake of, 
and distribute. $ 

It has been discussed what effect locality, and climate, and 
civil institutions have on human life and fertility, 

*Mr. Milne, In bis*'Tnat1se on AnnnUlaa." inftm that ftww die 
wben wlMU is not too low nor too hif h. Too high a prioe eaosM a 
scarcity ; and a too low one, a want of suffleient wages or employroent, 
fle comparoa the priced of a quarter of wheat with the mortality tliat or- 
etured iioder them, and thoa calcolated the leaulta :— 
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t Mr. Bain has caleulated the horiala In eaeh iniUion of population, 
upon an average of forty years, from 1780 to 1880, and compares tlMBB 
With the prices of wheat a quarter, and dedooed these nmilis :— 
Burials in Burials in 

Wheat. Seven .Hanufhctuiing Seven Agricaituial 





Counties. 




Coontiea. 


Under 40 shillings . 


91,430 . 




85,165 


FVom40to50 « . . 


32,364 . 




38,118 


50 to 60 " 


81,030 . 




31.131 


60to70 « . 
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19.700 


70 to 80 « 


ltf.50S . 




18,905 


80 to 90 « . 


19,873 . 




17 550 


IWtolOO " . . 


19.306 . 




17,417 


Above 100 « 


83,78ft . 




30.480 


t The general average of the relation between the i 


)ricoii of wheat and 
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illUm of the burials 


whieh occurred between 1703 and 18S0 :— 
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Mr. Sadler infers that population leasens as it becomes 
eondenaed, and is lower in moontainoua countries than in 
plains, and in the frigid than in the temperate regions of the 
globe.* A French gentleman, who .has ably investigated the 
subject, decides justly, that population is not confin^L to any 
one law,t and that soil, climate, and temperature have no di- 
rect action on the intensity of the productiveness, except, in 
particular cases, from the particular causes which he enumer- 
ates, t He ascribes great influence in this respect to suffi- 
cient and regular employment,^ especially under a mild and 
free government ;|| justly connecting the laws of our increase 
with our social and political meliorations. IT 

Another limitation of the maternal supplies to population 
takes place in that diminution of the producers which attends 
the very period of the arriving natirities. From the London 
bills of mortality, this would seem to occasion a deduction of 
portions which vary from one eighth to rather more than one 
twelfth of those who die that could be mothers. This occur- 
rence, by withdrawing so many of the essential fountains of 
our earthly being, is a proportionate preventive of the over- 
whelming excess which has been so seriously dreaded.** 

* Sadler, vol. U., p. 352-4. 

t M. Banoisum de Chateauners notice on tbe intensity of population 
was read in Ibe Acad, de Sciences, aSd Oct., 1810. He aays '* tbat nei" 
tber the birtlis nor deaths Ibllow a law common to every country ; tbe 
proportion varies from people to people ; from canton to canton ; fhna 
town to town." 

lib. 

$ ** To have work is to have the means of living. Hence, in mann- 
fhctnring places, where there is a continnal demand for labour, the popu- 
lation is in general numerous. "—lb. 

II He adds :— ** There are not numerous births among a poor or op- 
1 people, or where they an deficient in agriculture, industry, or 



libertv. Heuce slave poptUatiana diminish.**— lb. It was an ascer- 
tained fbct, that in SLt. Domingo, in 1788, three black marriages gave only 
two children, while every white one had three.— Page, Traits du Com- 
meroe des Col<mies, p. 318. 

IT '* These modiAcuions of the population, as well as (hose of marriaga 
and death, are strictly connected with the state of man in society, and 
are a certain indication of the goodness of these institutions, and of 
their degree of civilization.**— Fer. Bull. Univ., 1837, p. 17. 

** I ground the calculation on six bills of mortality now before me fyr 
the years 1818, 1834, 1833, 1833, 1835, and 1836 ; taking ttom each of these 
the numbers of both sexes who died between flAeen and forty-five as all 
who could be motbers, as nearly as they can be calculated, and consid- 
ering one moiety of these to be females, as the total amount of all shows 
thst they were only a little less than that portion, I find these results i 
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No well-constituted or rightly-educated mind will be alwmed 
by the knowledge of such a possibility ; for it is to the hcmoar 
of the female spirit, and one of its greatest moral beauties, 
that it cherishes those religious sensibilities which impart a 
consolation, a confidence, and a well-grounded hope of pro- 
tecting succour, that peculiarly avail us when human assist- 
ance cannot benefit. But such events are quite sufficient to 
make both parents receive the safe delivery as a providential 
blessing ; to seek for it as such with judicious foresight ; and 
to express for the happy issue a grateful acknowledgment. 
All ages haye felt the wisdom of such conduct, and tl» need 
of Divine favour and propitious aid on such occasions. And 
if pagans thought it necessary, or that it would be useful to 
resort to their Lucina and Illythia, and other imagined beings, 
with supplications and thanks^ving, the Christian mother 
will not be less earnest to testify to the Divine reality whom 
she adores the gratitude she feels for the blessing she has re- 
ceived. 

All establishments and varieties of our Christian faith have, 
I believe, some sacred ceremonial of this sort : for it is one 
of the desires of the human heart to have the means and the 
opportunity of giving voice to its thankful emotions when it 
receives benefactions from the guardianship it hopes for. 
It will be always rational, and, indeed, a duty, to use, with 
steady calmness, every preceding care ; and to confide with- 
out apprehension in the professional skill which may be se- 
lectea. " Yet the great palladium which, on these and on all mo- 
mentous emergencies, should be secured, as the most certain 
protection, is that support and benediction which is very rarely, 
if ever, solicited in vain when the heart petitions for its boon ; 
and when the mind believes that, what it deferentially asks for, 
will, unless wise and kind purposes avert it, be graciously be- 
stowed. 

In every country, the laws of death have been permitted or 
appointed to tako away very largely the new comers in their 
baby state. One third die, in some countries, in their fint 

j8)8. Died in childbed, 221 ; the females betwien fifteen and |bity-fiT« 
were 2394 ; proportion, I in 10 8-3. 

1834. Pied 1(M ; females, 8013; neariy 1 in IS. 
1833. Died 343; females, 3531 ; 1 in 10 9-7. 
1833. Died 375 ; females, 9898 ; 1 In 10 1-8. 

1835. Died 877 ; females, 8193 ; not quits 1 in a 

1836. DIsd ITS; Itaiaks, 8138 : 1 InlS t-fti 

MS 
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y«ar, in others before two years, in ours nearly under tkwe. 
As knowledge increases, and parental judgment improves^ 
and the desire to rear the offspring enlarges, and the dread of 
inability to maintain them lessens, and more care is therefore 
applied to preserve them, this very early mortality will be 
much diminished. Yet it seems too great to be entirely pre- 
vented by any human efforts. It has the appearance of being 
one of the constant laws that are at present attached to our 
parental system. 

This dispensation is one of the afflictions which has been 
assigned to accompany the present state of our existence ; 
but it leads us to recollect that the spirit of life is not extin- 
guished by eartUy mortality. It is only bom here to reside 
also elsewhere, aiid the action of death is but a removal of it 
to another locality ; so that, as far as it concerns- the indi- 
vidual soul, it can make little apparent difference to that 
whether it passes its being in this world or in another. As, 
while it is in being, it must exist somewhere, its removal by 
death only changes the scene of its consciousness ; and when 
this occurs in infancy, the transfer is effected before its yomur 
affections have become much developed, and while its actuu 
place of being must be most indifferent to it. If it departs 
from parental attentions here, to which its birth entitled it, it 
is still under the care of its best and greatest Parent, and can* 
not, therefore, be in any way injured by the change of its place 
of beinff. 

We know not where this precisely is, or in what society it 
passes ; but we may be certain, from tlie manifest benevolence 
and assured kindness of our Almighty Benefactor to every 
unoffending human creature, that the removal never will be to 
the disadvantage of those who are thus removed ; and their 
disappearance, with the conviction that they are Uving happily 
in some other region of being, wiU then be a means of extend- 
ing our thoughts and affecticms from our temporary world to 
those grand future destinies which we are exhorted never to 
ferget.* 

* The Bev. T^ Dale, in his pleasing poem on tlie Death of the Last 
Child, has consoled himaelf with views of this description, whiehit nay 
be soothing to others to read and think oC 



Farewell, my yonng bloen 



itelUrest, thel 
tie pride of mv bosom, 
The last, and the sweetest. 
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On thee my heart eeotrad 

All hopes earth coaid cherUh : 
The spoiler bath eoter^d. 

And thoa too must perish ! 

I see thy blooA wasUnf , 

And cannot restore it ; 
The end now is hasting, 

*Tl8 vain to deplore it. 
Could prayers deuin thee, 

As pale thoa an lying , 
I would not enchain thee 

To live, ever dying : 

To lingei^-to languish- 
That life may be sorrow ! 

Tbraugh the night pani andwugatota^ 
No rest on the morrow ! 

Oh ! soon may deep slumber 
In mercy steal o^er thee ! 

Burth can bat eneamber, 
And heaven is befinne thee. 

Oh loveliest! oh dearest ! 

M^en anguish oppressed thee. 
My arm stiU was nearest, 

My prayer still haih blessM thM; 
But now all is ended ! 

How welcome that sighing ! 
Myprayer has asoended !— 

rns heard— she is dying ! 

My Gk)d ! I adore theel 

Beosive the nneed spirit 
Id gladness before thee, 

A crown to inherit. 
Take the gem that thoo gaveat, 

Take (bs ikmer thoa mst sertr ; 
Take the soul that thoa savest ' 

It is Tbuib and for ever ! 

Chrlstlnk BbepMka, 1897. 
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Sketeket pf the Plan» and Principles on wkick Populatien ktu lem tm^ 
duoted; and i^f" tk€ Pvxpo»ta which are ^(KtutiUdbjiiL--U nntr kt» 
keen miwrUnu to Society. 

Mt dbab Son, « 

Having gone through our statistical examinations of tho 
natural laws and experienced course of human population, we 
may proceed to reason on the Divine plans concerning it for 
which we have laid the preceding foundation. 

From the historical information which we possess of the 
state and transactions of the world before we were bom, we 
ere entitled to conclude that it has been, from the beginning, 
decided by our Creator that mankind should multiply, from 
the few survivers of the deluge, into their present numbers 
by slow and varying gradations and in separate populations. 
They have branched off from their original stocks and from 
each other into numerous distinct settlements or into mim* 
ting tribes, of which some have become nations more or Tese 
lasting. From the results we may infer that it was his intention 
that human nature should exist upon the earth in this condition ; 
and should have their wious transactions with each other of 
amity and hostility which the annals of each nation record. 

It is clear, from what has taken place, that no irresistible, 
or unchangeable, or ungoverned law of population has ever 
operated or displayed itself in any part, and never in the ^eo« 
metrical i«tio ; but that, in all ages and nations, the multipli- 
cation of mankind has been permitted or conducted under 
special laws and to special results, peculiar, not to each terri- 
torial region, but to each aggregation of human society that 
has spreaid and settled in its habitual locality. 

We perceive, from the history of each nation, that it has 
never been in any unceasing course or ratio of augmentation 
or decline, nor fixed in any stationary pause. If a stationary 
law bad been made the permanent rule, mankind could not 
have multiplied from the time of its promulgation. But we per- 
ceive that they have enlarged into their present state. There- 
for^ 00 paralysis of this sort has been imposed upcn them. 
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Neidier has the resistless law of any augmenting ntio, 
mnch leas a Mslthnsian ratio, been enforced upon them, for 
then they would have aoon overwhelmed the earth, to tibe in- 
(»lculaUe, or, at least, incomprehensible numbers to which a 
former let^r has alluded. 

As little has any law of decline, devastation, or misery 
been inflicted on human nature, for then evexv tribe and kinff- 
dom would have long since gone to waste, and mankind would 
have ceased to be a Uving order of beings in the universe many 
centuries ago. 

Instead of either of these laws having been made the rule 
and governor of human hfe, the system has manifestly been 
that sh should be occasionally used — ^that each of them should 
act in the course of human hfe, but that the agency of each 
should be regulated and guided by the wisdom of their Insti- 
tutor, so as to execute Im plans and accomplish his purposes 
in his adnumstraticm of huxnan afiEairs, and in effectuating the 
ends which he has designed that eveiy nation should promote, 
and which the process Siat he is canying on is still operating 
to accomplish. On this plan the populations of Europe have 
been sustained; often kept stationary; and rising again by 
ratios never uniform, but not advancing with a measured pro- 



According to these plans, he has caused some populations 
to grow up and decline ; others to become stationary ; othen 
to advance ; and all to undeigo those alterations and vicissi- 
tudes which it suited his great purposes that they should ez« 
perience. Population has nowhere been left absolutely to it- 
self; he has given it room and license to vary, as human will 
and causes affected it, within the limits which he has, by his 
constitution of nature, presented to it. But within these lim- 
its his guidance and control have been always actively provi- 
dent and directing. The elements of our Ufe have been al- 

* The Blow and gra4aal oraltipUcatlon of mankiDd appears in the ftct 
mentioned in the periodical papers of the day which have Just come be- 
fore me, January, 1837. 

The *' Moniteor" contains a table of the population of France flw 18S6, 
which is stated at 33^^,906, Iwing ap increase since the last census in 
1831, mentloiied befiMre, p. 73, to have \»een 32,560,034, of 9974. 

Tbna one of the most civiiice^ natipne of Europe, in flill peace and 
prosperity, has increased less tban ^ thirty-third part in five years; 
consequently, at this rate, woold not be doubled in a hundred and fifty 
years, supposing that the same augmentatioa continosd undiminished 
fbr all that period. 
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ways under his snperintendeiice, and have always taken the 
course which his purposes have required. Hence every na- 
tion exhibits a special and peculiar series of result, both as to 
its coexisting numbers and its social state. Those which 
once flourished have at length disappeared, as his plans ap- 
pointed ; and those which are now prominent have arisen into 
their present multitudes and history by no ^ed law or ratio 
whatever, but by those graduations, suspensions, alternations, 
and successions which each displays to the observing judg- 
ment.* 

The Divine plans as to each particular population must be 
sought and studied in its particular history; and with the 
lights afforded by this, in the bearinss and connexion of it on 
the transactions and states of the other nations with which it 
has been concerned ; extending, likewise, the observation to 
the condition and course of the rest of the contemporary world, 
and of the future events which it has more remotely contrib- 
uted to effect ; for the plans and agencies of Providence are 
framed on a large scale, and with long, and expansive, and 
numerous conse(^uences, 



* About 200 years ago, Olaos Radbeck, in his ** Atlantiea," boasted 
of the prolific nature of his Swedish countrywomen. He thoof ht this 
to be oneoflhedistingoiahing natural advantages which Sweden was en- 
Joying; yet notwithstanding the fact, of which he gives instances, no 
unusual increase has multiplied the population of Sweden. On the 
contrary, we see in the following series the same gradual increase 
which seems to have been the nnost general law in Europe during the 
last century, and which confirms the view we have taken of the real 
laws of population and their natural reFtrf r^. The Co!. Carl- nf Forsell, 
In his ** Statistik von Schweden," present d Lb is siatcnnciit lo uH.Talaable 
Ibr the length and continuity of the series, 1»1d^ elgfaiy^ yean :— 
In 1751 the population amounted to , IJ'A^l'Xt 



1760 
1772 
1780 
1785 

ym 

1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 
18S0 
1825 
1830 



3,0ia,7T3 
2,143,07^ 

2,347,303 
S,4 12,772 

2,771,25^ 

a,ft8a,W2 



At this rate, Sweden would be 100 yeara !□ doubUng Its pdimlatimL 
IfU^ntinued in a similar atigmentation, ^ 
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Accoiding to all these relations has thejpopulation of eveiy 
•ociety been regulated and conducted. What has been may 
be expected to be repeated in the principle of the direction, 
and will so continue, always with reference to each part and 
to the evolving future. We seem disparted from each other, 
and are in frequent competitions and alienations, never think- 
ing that, as nations, we have any affinities with each other. 
But these are human feelings and prejudices. We are all 
members of one earthly family in the view and meaninc of 
our Creator. We are associated together, and regarded as 
one race and order of beings in his mind and plans ; and in 
these all the generations that appear and depart are likewise 
connected together.- Our personal interest with our world 
and with each other cease on our individual death, as the par- 
ticles of our own body separate from us to be replaced by 
others. But every new generation and all their individuals 
are, in his sight, but so many successive portions of one hu- 
man nature, of one great order of human being ; one expan- 
sive, growing, fertilizing, fructifying, and improving mind, ex- 
isting in millions of individual frames, and acquiring in each 
ideas and qualities which others are without ; but all still the 
diversified compartments of one great scheme and theatre of 
existence) whose final state seems likely to be the concentra- 
tion, in the last populations that shall possess the earth, of all 
the attainments and improvements which all their branches 
and predecessors may have acquired. This collective con- 
centration of the past and present, in the individual mind that 
chooses to lead an intellectual life, is already largely taking 
place ; and our many scientific, literary, pditical, commer- 
cial, and civil associations of all sorts, are each contributing 
to this result. Inquisitive persons are becoming more the reu 
little worlds, the microcosms which they have been rhetori- 
cally said to be. But what was once a mere verbal compliment 
to human nature is very much, even now, its actual character 
in many. JNor does any diminution of the aggrandizing ef- 
fect aeema likely to accrue to a posterity which will both emu- 
late and surpass us. No one, indeed, can live now without 
enlarging in his intellectuaUty. We must improve, in some 
tespect or other, whether we seek to do so or have no thought 
about it ; such is the operation of the circumstances into 
which human life is thrown, and by which society is now 
generally affected. 
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The expansions or contractions of our various pMopokitioiis 
have been always governed on these principles. The^aeeiib 
cies are invisible, but their effects appear in the xesolts which 
are successively educed. At present an au^enting influx 
fence has been given to them ; but even this is acting with a 
moderation in its impulses which implies a directing reguhitor. 
Our own numbers seem to increase most largely ; and whein we 
advert to the fact that we are now the most colonizing nation 
in the worfd, we see an intellectual connexion of dengn and 
execution between this political tendency and our national 
multiplication. 

The English, Scotch, and Irish populations are at present 
led to be the greatest settlers of the distant and less culti- 
vated regions ; and they carry Christianity, morals, arts, lit- 
erature, science, manufactures, commerce, taste, industry, 
good feeling, and good sense wherever they enter and in- 
habit. 

Their increased multiplication bears ^ a coeval date wiui 
these increasing colonizations; and I cannot but infer that 
there is a mutual relation between them. The coincidence 
corresponds with the supposition, and indicates the purpose 
from which it originates. So, in ancient times, the multi- 
plying nations were the founders of new 8tates,*and were 
urged by their increasing numbers to be so. But when these 
great objects were accomplished, we hear no more of their 
exuberant populations whicn had occasioned their movements. 
The augmentation was imparted to induce and enable them 
to perform what they were appointed to effectuate ; and then 
the more stationary laws came upon them, because the exist- 
ing ones had ceased to be necessary, and would, by their con- 
tinuance, have been pernicious. 

Let us, then, regard the populations of the world as actors 
and instruments in a great providential drama, moving, with 
all the scenes that surround them, to accomplish in due older 
and succession what the Divine Author and Inventor of the 
universe has conceived as to our earth, and is, in their trans- 
actions and revolutions, proceeding to occasion and complete. 
His plans are always moral and intellectual, and are devised 
and put in execution to produce moral and intellectual results. 
He is a moral and intellectual being in the most absolute peiw 
fection ; and he has created us with a nature, and endowed 
us with a capacity, to which the same epithets are applicable i 
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but whicb must be trained to aequiro tiw owlitiee ud eaK«l» 
lences which appertain to such a beinff. From these conaidr 
orations we may infer that one of the duef pupoees of suck a 
Creator as to ns has been, and continiies to be, to moralii« 
and intellectualize onr improveable sj^it into all theim^iOTev 
abilities of which it is susceptible. The pvoceas he baa baoft 
pursuing to this end has ahready woiked oat iiasulta whioh 
have enriched our natxue with wonderful acqniaitiona. Maa 
is now what man never was before. Nationa, like some of 
those which now are flourishing, never did or could a|»ear 
on earth in ancient times or in preceding agea. Hia plana 
and agendes are still in full operation, to extend^ and lefiiMi 
and multiply the astonishing produce which xa eveiywlieN 
emanating froib human talent and induatiy. 

What he has already done for us all, and inspired and a^ 
aisted all to attain and accomplish, demonstratea that maiAind 
are a highly-favoured p<ntion of his intelligent creatum ; and 
it will 1:^ our own fault if his beneftustions to as, even in thia 
world, are not greater and more umversal to oar 'vaiiooa 
classes than those we have already experienced. The bovnty 
of Omnipotence has no limit to &e possftiility of ita diflvMion j 
but it requires a fitness to receive before its munificence can bo 
enlarged. The more we increase our capacity to be blessed, 
the more benedictions he will be desirous to giant tone. Sock 
a parent will never confine Ms progressive biessinga to thoaa 
whom he has already so distinguished, if they will )w aa grata* 
ful for the gift as he is willing to give. His kindnesses will 
never lessen, if we be as attached amd as obedient to him aa 
he desires to be benign, and generous, and affectionate to na. 
Revelation is eloquent on this principle of his Divine natare« 

The conclusion from these views of population will ba^ 
that as the laws and system of it have Iweo so carnally 
planned and adjusted bv our Creator, and* are so fitly and de- 
liberately superintendea and regulated by him, ita aogmonta* 
tions should be considered always as his wHl, permittinff or 
producing, and therefore as never detrimental to the wc&re 
of human society. ' We cannot too often remembar thai tha 
principle of his government, in all thingpi, is to do good and to 
cause good. In thb spirit and on this principle he created 
our earth and all that it contains ; on this he examincNi and 
judged of what he had made. He found them to be good, and 
be ordained their peipetoation becaoae they were so. On 

Vol. hi.— N 
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this principle he has c<mtinued them, and on this he rules sad 
disposes of all things that- he directs or controls. On this 
pHncipIe all his intenerences take place and aU his influences 
are imparted. Benevolence is his perpetual feeling ; benefi- 
cence his unceasing purpose ; benefaction the universal mft 
and product of his administration and operations. Both nis 
creation and his revelations display ana authenticate to us 
these features of liis Divine character ; and on these we may 
reason on all that he does without fear of mistake. Gruided 
by the conviction that he conducts the course of human life as 
a truly wise and Omniscient Parent, ever provident and gra^ 
cious, we may infer that he acts as such as much in multiply- 
ing his human race as he did in creating it. 

Indeed, all multiplication ia creation ; but it is creation by 
intermediate instrumentalities^^nstead of being produced by 
an omnific fiat. All things arose to being at ms word, but 
they so arose with provided mechanisms in those which con- 
tained living principles, through which his forming power was 
intended by lum to operate in all their subsequent reproduc- 
tions. By these mediums he now creates, and every new 
generation is thus as much fats formation as thi^ir first made 
ancestors. 

We may therefore believe that the continuance and in- 
crease of population in every, country is a blessinff and a ben- 
efit, both individual and social. Existence is ms greatest 
benefaction to us, because it is that to which all others are 
and must be attached ; and it is a benefit not meant to be 
confined in anv merely to themselves. In our own race we 
are all designed to be benefits to each other. We have been 
UacBelj so in every age and nation ; and it will be our personal 
fault if we be not alwavs mutudly serviceable. The poorest 
benefit the richest, and they their inferiors. Mankind cannot 
exist in any peaceable nation without this ever reciprocating 
advantage to each other. The benign efiect woul^ be in* 
creased if it were more intentionally prosecuted. - 

Let us next consider some of the advantages which may be 
discerned, to accrue from enlarging population. 
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ly pw Mi f i i aunr rcfturc aom* tuw CwU Jtegulatima^^ 

SiaUmtnt qf tk$ NthmU A J va n tagea fnm. H.—R emumt mi$$ V 

Mr BIAS Stdnst, 
That an eiilai|ned aod enlugiiig po|ni]ation ia a natumal 
good, which vivtj fltateaman a£>iikl promote, and which |m«* 
tnotiam in all cocmtnea ahould deoio, had become, fiom the 
experience of the benefit, a aoit of maxim in poUtica befoie 
the Malthuaiaa theory infoaed an vnnatonl diead of it, fimn 
the alleged effiBcta of the avppoaed alliance between multiple 
cation and atanration. The tooapicion of auch a link, which 
the public aaaertion of thia doctrine excited, haa occaaioned 
apme to legaid thoae poorer mnltitodea, of whom all nations 
moatly and neceaaarilf conaiat, aa endai^pering and oppreaaive 
encumbrances, which canaea and perpetuate the largest poiw 
tion of the miaery and crime with which aocieW ia afflicted. 
These ideaa have out philanthropy into a atate of civil warfare 
within itaelf, and haTe arrayed aome of her beat friends into 
an undesirable hostility aflainst each other. 

The examination of the conteated points haa made mo 
much regret the differences of thoae who are all really zealous 
for the public good, and I believe as much so on the one sida 
as on the other. I have at least been acquainted wiUi very 
honourable and valuable men who have espoused opposite 
views on this important theme ; but the meditations upon it 
have ended in my conviction that population never will en- 
danger any civilized aoeiety. On the contrary, that, as it 
multiplies, it will br the strength, and aupport, and benefactor 
of the community, wherever it prevails. It will indeed oc- 
casion aome new laws and meaauree to be necesaary to adapt 
the civil state, and some of its provisions and institutions, to 
the new circurastaneea which arise from it and will accom* 
pany it ; but thia ia no more than what the increaae of our 
commerce and manufactnrea, and of ever^ other element of 
politiesl wealth sod gxeatneaa, also req[uires. New eventsi 
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new positions, and new relations always exact new meastires 
of administration and much additional legislation. Enlaigixiff 
population will place us under a similar necessity, but wiS 
also bring with it the augmenting knowledge and intelligence 
which wfll not be slow in discerning the adjusting regulations, 
that will make the national increase ft nationu aggrandize- 
ment, and ageneral comfort and blessing. Our statute-books 
riiow that in every reign we have had new r^^ations estab* 
lished by our legislature on many subjects oTnational inter- 
est, in order to meet and arrange the new emergencies which 
arose, beneficially for the parties interested and for the com- 
iwknity at latge. The same s^p&icatSoa of freeh devisiags and 
sdjuetmente mtBrt be, from time to time, repeated in every 
tge ; for mudtind aie always moving^ to now positions and 
eircumsta&oes^ and into new personal 8tate».and character. 
We are not wh«t our ancestors were ; we are new men, with 
new minds, and wttii novelties increaautg instead of lessen- 
ing all afonnd us ; thenfore, although the hite Mr. Wyndham 
complained of the applioations to parliament as treatiag it 
like the palish pimp which every one was working ; and 
fhough it is a qnemiooa <^eGtioB to our Uws «nd law-bodca 
that they are trains of wiumes instead of brazen tablets ok 
pamphlets ; yet, nntil society becomes paralyzed and station* 
tey^— until both owr moral and intellectual activities decline 
faito ignorance and torpor, we mnst, in every generation, per* 
ceive and put in action the additional means and measures 
Which the safety, m well aa oomfort of socie^, in its new 
Mate and difficirities, will require. The more wisely this is 
done, the move the public welfare, and the individual ease and 
satisfaction, wiU bo reconciled and pomoted ; but it must at 
no time be omitted, unless we sink into Hussulman apathy or 
fipanish debility. Nor will dwre now be any want of either 
men or minda capable end willing to ^ectoate what wiU be 
thus needed. B^ievolenoe never influenced more ^ene^y 
a nation than it is now actuating ibs British dominions, and 
also, in wish and spint, if not m efficacy, every other Euro- 
pean state. We may have most power, freedom, and oppor- 
tunity of piaotiealfy obeying and xealising its suggestions, but 
others are desiring what they cannot yet execute. This feeling 
is manifestly now becoming, more tien ever, a. public principle 
of conduct ; and even statesmen are, in most cabix^ts, exchang- 
ing very mesh their eid Machisvelian cnftinesp for the nobler 
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• |Ntiiie»let and guiding li^ of inteUectnai phikntinopjr. It 
u daily becoming mora Imbuic «nd infeiior to do otherwise. 
It is u groat a di^irace to be found selfish and tricking in public 
life, as to be knavish andfrandulent in our private dealings. 
It is a brand and a stigma not to legislate and connsel up- 
rij^tly. Some may cmose to act oUierwise stilly from old 
buiits and imperfect education, and also because human con- 
duct will long have its obliquities and inconsistencies. Thera 
is also a good deal of that minor unsoundness of mind which, 
although not amountinff to positive derangement, yet produces 
much enoneoos thought and action ; but the general stream 
will be purer and healthier, and is already much clearer than 
it has been. Knowledge and education, irresistible inqirove- 

<ments, the contagion miich spreads imperceptibly from them, 
-and the example of every improving individual, are daily me- 
- liorating^the minds of all classes in society. If we feel this 
benefit in ourselves, it is a witness and a sample how others 
are affected. The consequence, therefore, will henceforward 
be, that whatever new provisions, and inventions, and regula- 
tions the national good requires, as further generations and 
firesh cireumstances arise, there will always be the desira and 
the abilities to supply them. Dif^ulties will occur only to 
rouse the determmation and to su^igest the means of surmount- 
ing them. It is t^us that intelligence always acts, and thus 
averts or extinguishes the evils tlutt would ^ mbaiiass. 

For these reasons, with a fair exertion of the talent now 
^»iating jn ouT ruicrs Snd lawgivers, and of their habitual good 
meaning and social well-wismng, we need not regard our in- 

• creasing population with the least anxiety or nustrust. Po- 
litical wisdom will do what is necessary to harmonize its 
numbers with the ^neial good; and the Divine blessing, 
poured with approlwtion on such aims and conduct, will give 
effect and success to what nati<mal philanthropy will thus de- 
vise and establish. 

Let us, then, not dnad enlarging numbers, nor pursue 
measures of severity against those who most need our atten- 
tion and kindness, in order to repress them ; but let us seek, 
instead, die most judicious means of adapting tlie increase, 
which it is the Divine plan and purpose at present to occasion* 
to the socisl benefit of all, with the least possible pain and in- 
,jurv,to any class of our community. 
..Let tts now inquire into the benefits which an increasing 
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popolctfoii oecMiOBs ; and then MDridsr if my dwrinulMwi 
•nae from it to oveibdaiice them. But we will not do uis 
on the mistaken principle of soekiiif onl^ the greeteet heppi- 
vees of the graateat number ; beeauae ^aa aeema to me to do 
-an evil principle in ita piatical applicationa, aa il inToWea the 
perpetual aaerifice of the minority to the majority. Farty-mne 
may be made miaeiable Uiat u%y-one may be happier! the 
greater nimAer may-enioy and tynniuce ! the mat muat, at 
SwBr pleaauro and for their convenience, aolnnit and aoffer ! 
Imtead of thia^ we will be ^ded by the Ghriatian tenete ef 
doiaff good to all, and of doing to every one what we dedva 
ahould be done to omaeivBa. 

AM national greatnaaaia founded upon population and ariaea 
Drom it. There can no more be national gteatneaa without 
popolaition---^ population adequate to the magnitode~-thaQ 
there can be human nature without human beinga. It ia the 
peeple which constitute every atate, not the ami they tread 
M. They form the country, which takea its station in the 
duffla of hiatoiy ; and nationa ariae to be such only aa. their 
populations enlavge. It ia thia increaae which converts a 
nunily into a tribe, and a tribe into a people, and a people into 
a nowciiui, civilised, and distinguished nation. Stop the 
iMHtiplicatioB any w he r e, and it dwindlea into inferiori^ and 
fsebleiieaa in every age and climate. The first mtakiqg 
symptom of a thriving cOfuntiy ia the increaae of ita<popul*> 
tton. 

It waa not Africa which made Carthage what it was, but 
- <he Tyrian emigrants, who, by their settlement and multipli- 
cation, formed and eatabliafaed, aa they incr^ued, the C«r^ 
giiriiaiempiiieoti the African shore. When the Roman boa* 
tiUtiM biofca up the Punic population, the Carthaginian atate 
and nation disappeared, though their territory reamaina wheae 
a wua, and the waUs and ediliees were Ions subsisting upon 
it, and new comers afterward stationed themselves within 
HlMi. It was by the continual enlaiqinement of its varioua 
popolatioaa that Greece arose, with ita multiplicationa, to 
aplendour and fame vrithin itself, and enriched and dignified 
Its immortd nation by nameroos aattleroe n ta and colonisationa 
Bkwwhare.* 

* It Is aa interesting fliet, that, io oor own days, an e^idenee shonld 
oesvr or Ibe Athsnian cotontsation of tbe Adrlscle. Greek ▼^■<« >">«• 
blMi1b«« In iAia, ani ii« ta« OlsMtfah ^lMW«sr<«Mto 4 
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From ASs motw all ih» gieal cn^im tif aatiqmty, and tiie 
prosperoQS kinedoms of moduli dajv, in.Te aacended to their 
^realtlk and celebrity. Hie mnltip^catioiia of their populationa 
have alwajrs been the baaia of their progieaaive emmence, and 
i^aya will be the indiapcnaable materiala of their atabilttj, 
their afflcienee, their interior atrength, and their external 
|>ower. Hie Roman empire feli for ever when ita population 
>9vas ahattered and conaumed. Ita luUa, and Tdier, and city 
remain, but the ancient greatneaa and the ancient Romana 
have Yanished together, to reappear no more. A nation once 
exterminated can never be remade. 

The elements of an pc^itical advantagea and grandeur to a 
country lie in ita population, and nowh«K olae. The ricfaeat 
soil, the gold and diamond mines, the &ie8t i^uairiea and no- 
bleat rivers of any region, are nothing to society without the 
hands and arms that extinct and apply their utilitiea from the 
ftasaive ground which contains and conceids them. It ia mv^ 
titude ^kich makes a people, and their local station becora^a 
Important and dignified in proportion to their increase, atad to 
those activities which their augmentation excites and makes 
necessary. Wealth, industry, produce, arts, comfort, conve- 
nience, influence, talent, and power augment as they multiply 
and decline as they diminish. There is not a ,sii^ie state er 
nation which baa arisen to notice or follen from it but ilhia- 
tratea these conclusions. It is, therefore, to act in contradic- 
tion to recorded history and to livm^ experience to assert 
that enlarging populations are not a national benefit, and have 
not been the solid meana by which national aegrandizement 
and dominion have been most effectually establkhed and up* 
held. 

From this general reasoning let ua pass into more parties* 
lar observations. 

Population cannot increase, unless there be subsistence to 
maintain it, and never arises where there is no provision for 
it. The food was made at the creation, before the livincr 
beings were formed who were to use it ; and in every poiod 

wbat eoniMxton eoold have be«n betwwn that ragion and Adria. No 
information in ancient autbora elucidated the qoestion : bat in this last 
aammer, 18S6, Mr. L. Rosa, who is raaktnr exeavatkma at Athens, in 
pwi se a ation of Ma arcfatfologisalTflaearobea, dag op an taMCfipllon, whteh 
•laiaa that a eotony ftooi Athena, under a leader named Miltradea, asl- 
tied in Adria 395 years before the Cbriatian era. He baa lately pabUaUad 
AiaiOiiltthiai»<*Vanitblaiiaratat|ard**arihli'dlaaofeqr. 
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.•iiice the nine order in the coune of nature has enmed. 
FioTision eyeiywhere precedes the gift of life. No animili 
of any kind arise where there is no fM>d ; but all which come 
into beinff find their maintenance at hand. This plan is so 
remarkably and invariably pursued in all the systems of na- 
ture, that every animal mother which does not herself feed 
her young, is always led to lay her eggs where the emerging 
ofbpring will find what they require. I believe I have men- 
tioned some instances of this sort in the first volume of these 
letters. 

In the human race, the parents would not be alive to have 
their children oinless they had sufficient sustenance to keep 
titemselves in beinff. Therefore, the existence of those who 
live, and the fact of females being mothers, are at all times 
evidence that there is on the earth, or regularly arising from it, 
enouffh to maintain every coexisting race. There could not 
be eiUier parents or offspring unless thi^were the case. Pop- 
ulation thus, follows subsistence, and never comes where this 
is not. Hence the very appearance of population is a testi- 
mony that the food which supports them is at that time in ex- 
istence also. 

That food is then in existence is likewise a pledge to us 
from nature that it will continue to be producible. More 
food has hitherto always come from the earth as man has ^>- 
plied for it, although he has been increasingfirom six persons 
to a thousand millions of human beings. The experience of 
her. past bounty is the only pledge we have from nature for 
her future supplies : for we must remember that she never 
gives more than an annual sufficiency. She must renew her 
mSt every year, or we all perish. The whole of mankind are, 
therefore, as much living with the possibility of being starved 
> as any increasing population can be, and perhaps as much as 
any individual is. We, cannot command the sunshine, nor 
govern thearain, nor avert the frost or hail. We are therefore 
at the mercy, every year, of him who has this power ; and if 
his constant kindness in this respect releases us horn any ac- 
tual dread of the failure that would ruin us, it is fractious self- 
tonnenting to harass ourselves with fear that the additional 
need of a fiftieth or a hundreth part more wiU not still be as 
producible as ,t hitherto has bJin. The existence of every 
?2^^S**'^?^" be its numbers, is therefore a denon- 
•tration that it has suflkient food; and the uniform inciewM 
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of it, whfa «v«r eaikugBnaA of mniknid fcr the lot 4000 
yeii*, » the ettreat plem we can hxwe that the wapaevUtiaa 
of ^ MM will be ettetiM with the nme angmenutioiiof the 
other, whidi>has hitherto nerer fidled to aiiee. We have as 
nmeh leason to doubt the oooonig of the mpfily at all for any, 
as to be apprehensive that it* will not come with the augment* 
ation we may require. He who gnnts it hss tfans far always 
sranted it to our fair industry, in the quantity which haa been 
from time to time wanted, although our claims lor the donstion 
hsTS been from age to age enlarging. To suppose thst he 
will not continue to do in this reepect what he bu, up to this 
moment, invariably done, is to believe without tiie —Mlleet 
Sividence, and in oppositioB to all oxperience, that he will 
now suddenly -diange his syrtem, both of nature and IVovt* 
denee, and doom us to destarnctionfor continuing to fulfil his 
will in perpetuating the series of his human race. Our con* 
elusion therefore is, thst the very rise of popoktion is in it- 
self an evidence of present sufficiency, and tnt is a token and 
» of the continuation of the aopply. 



LETTER XVIH. 

Wurtktr t m m id mti oi u on fibr Jmw^ tdktdk snkwyHsi an 
Foputation, 

Mt dear Stdnbt, 

The visible results of an increanng population display to us 
die benefits we derive from it. We will notice die most 
prominent of these, as the^ reeard the nation, the age, and the 
individual, and as they anect human nature itself. 

Hie appointed and sustained division of mankind into many 
nations makes their comparative populations inmortant objects 
of thoir concern with respect to each other. The most nu- 
merous are always the most powerful, if other things are equal ; 
and this superiority balances many disadvantages, and puts 
the less jpopulous in the greater danger of aggression or con- 
quest. Unless, then, other nations are willing or able to cur- 
tail tkwt populations^ we must grow as they grow, or we shall 
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be in our oidiii8r]r power wliile thejrhave magnified into a 
giant's ttrength. If, then, we desire national saiety, inde- 
pendence, and foreign respect, we should rejoice that the living 
materiala from which we derive them increase in fuU propor- 
tion to the popular multiplications of the surrounding commit 
nities. The smaller our numbers, the less must be the 
amount of our naval and military protectors. These must be 
always in a proper ratio to the amount of the whole people, 
lor a due portion only can be spared or maintained by the rest. 
To be in the first rank of existing powers, our numbers must 
keep in that quantity which raises others into that stage ; if 
not, the diminution will lower us into those inferior rates to 
which national disadvantages are continually accruinff . Hence 
in this day of large kingdoms and populous nations Siere is no 
alternative between eiwging numbers and inferiority, danger 
and decline. But e^qMrience everywhere shows that there is 
iar more general comfort and competence to every class of 
society in ^ prosperous and powerful nation than in those 
which are feeble and subordinate. One of the statesman's 
neatest objects, in taking the census of his countrymen, is to 
show to other states the advanced strenffth, the ability to 
maintain its independence, and the flourishing condition of 
his own. The increase of its population is the most compen- 
dious evidence to other govemmento of the internal vigour and 
social healthfulness from which it has arisen, and its suffi- 
ciency to be its own protector. An increasing census is an 
enlarging shield of defence from all exterior aggression ; it is 
an Mgis which deters as well as guards. 

Every newborn individual, even the poorest, must, if he 
lives, have food, clothes, and habitation, furniture and imple- 
mento, and conveniences of manv kinds which he cannot, m a 
civilized society, make for himself, but which must be worked 
and provided by others, and be sought for from them. Every 
new comer, bv this demand and its supply, cannot but au^ 
ment the productions, and, in them, the property of the soci- 
ety to which he is added, and furnishes further employment 
for those who must earn their enjovments by their labour, 
and who are ever willing to do so wherever that is required. 
Agriculture must raise more com ; the manu^turers fabri- 
cate more Boods ; the builders erect fresh houses or cottages ; 
artisans of all sorts must make morei>f their commodities; 
■ad there must be everywhere more sh(qpkeepers to sell thsin. 
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Tfaos ixkettamng popnlatimi iticrdaaes die actiTitiM of evoiy 
part of society ; ana no one can denj that, if the added nom- 
ben find enough to eat, they do good to all by their other ne- 
cessities. The more they want the more they benefit ; for 
all the arts, trades, pjrofesaiona, and mannfactnres seek for buai- 
ness and demands. The more orders airive the happier and 
more thriving they axe. It ia for their fellow-creatQres thai 
they work, Sad by the nse which others make of their pro* 
dnctiona that they lire. They send their goods abroad only be- 
cause they weave and woik more than is wanted at home ; but 
if the domestic demand enlarges, as firom additional numbers 
it always must, their profits are creator, and the remuneration 
more immediate, and their trouble of the exportation avoided. 
Hius augmented population stimulates the mdustiy, increases 
the ingenuity, and augments the property of the countiy, and 
causes the working families to be more employed, more com^ 
fortable, and more contented. Every man wants as much as 
he could make himself. The newborn beinff, therefore, never 
brings into society hands to be idle or indcuence to be main- 
tamed. The necessaries he requires others most mxpply ; bat 
he must also exert an adequate degree of his own labour for 
dicir benefit in order to procure them. Hence no additional 
population is a burden on any one. Tho existing work for 
the n6w arriving, and these for them. It cannot be otherwise. 
We do-not pass the newborn into an island to stroll and slumr 
ber while the rest maintain them. They shoot up amonff ns, 
and mingle with us in all our business and activities ; snd the 
yoimc, as they mature, contribute as much to support and ben- * 
efit their elders as they havlB been benefited by them. But 
if the population languish, arts, industry, production, and com- 
fort lessen and lanj|ruish too. There cannot be more of these 
than there are individuab to exercise them and to give them 
employment. 

Thus far I see no, reason to question the advantages of an 
enlarging population, viewing them in the lowest and most 
material form, and in their national effects ; but other consid- 
erations open before us, and present to us benefits which en- 
Isrgtng numbers occasion to their age, to themselves, and to 
human nature itself. 

The talent, the energies,. the inventive skill ; new discoV' 
eries of the utilities of natural subsUnces ; new thoughts and 
nodes of applying these properties 4o the productions of new 
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oommodities, or to the nrak^ilicatioii of fbnner ohm ; ib$ 
creative actirities of the kunun mkid, and the now more 
abundant, more diversified, and more imivereally diffused con* 
veniences of life have in every country increased with their 
increasing populations, and most signaUy- in our own. The 
more people appear in our country, the move we invent, fiib* 
ricate, possess, and enjoy. Our comforts have augmented 
with our numbers, and ever will and must do so, because 
they are the makers of all ; the more comers the more makers, 
and the more consumers too ; every newborn person is sure 
to be a new customer, for every birth multiplies the hands that 
axe to make, the minds thkt are to devise, and the bodies 
that want supply ; but all who want must provide themselvea 
with what they need, and must therefore make it, or do what 
will induce other makers to give them what they require. No 
one can live without the necessaries of life, wd no one be* 
stows them mtis on another in the general course of things. 
We exact of each other that every one shall ezeri his owa 
powers to provide his own maintenance ; and this can be only 
effected hy dohiff something tl^t will be serviceable to othen, 
and that will induce them to exchange for it what will be use* 
fnl to themselves. Hence the more people that arise the 
more of the necessaries and conveniences t>f life must be 
made ; for if, as in wilder countries, others will not provido 
^em for us, overy one of us must make more for ourselvee. 
Thus the necessaries and conveniences of life in any coub* 
try, that is, its property and wealth (for these constitute its 
substantial wealth), must increase with iU population. The 

Eter nomber need more than the less, and cannot exist if 
h«ve not the due snpply. I^rodoction, therefore, musi 
does invariably multijjy with population. Its quantity 
depends upon their augmentation, and arises from it, sod can- 
not fail to do so unless mankind cease to want and desiro. 
They must have the amount enlarged as they enlarge. Hun- 
ger, cold, and rain, desires, active limbs, love of action, th« 
ai^t of pleasurable things about them wMch others have ac*. 
quired, the wish for enjoyment, and to obtain that they maj 
enjoy, stimulate every new generation which grows up a« 
£!l!i^f!l?*l"[ ?'«*«^«'«<>»' And thus it Si imposriW» 
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rfUe fat (he newbom to go and phco thenuelTM on thelmnkt 
pf our high roads, or in the tuhurtM of our cities, and coo* 
tentedly me away in famine, because they will do nothing for 
tiiemselTes to obtain what they need, but resolve to periw in 
sloth and idleness, unless robins or ravens will bring them 
food vnthout their own exertions and inquiry. This, I say, 
is an impossibility, for the natural appetites will not let theni 
act thus ; these stimulate, and every new individual of the 
enlarging numbers seeks as heartily to jNrovide himself with 
his necessaries and comforts as any of those who were ex* 
isting before he was bom. 

' But where^the population is small, the productions and prop- 
erty of the countiy are in a diminished state. If population 
* stops, they never mcrease. Poverty or scanty ciicumstancea, 
ana fewer conveniences, are the companions of small socie- 
ties, as wealth and abundance are of all multiplying commu- 
nities—always wealth to them, as compared with their pre- 
ceding state, and wealth enlarging, as to its comparison with 
others, as they multiply and learn how to gain or make what 
^ev desire. I admit that happiness is independent of riches 
and abundance, and may be «^lways enjoyed • without them. 
But if nations deem an affluence o[ all that human ingenuity 
can make or use a distinction and an advantage, they wiU 
possess these more largely as their inhabitants multiply and 
mdustriously employ themselves. 

New population ensures likewise new kinds of |Nroduce 
of all such, as well as greater exuberance ; for as it comes 
up into a society where all former branches of industry are 
well filled, the younger must either wait till the older die off 
in order to take their place, or must think and contrive for 
themselves some additions to the utilities or pleasures of their 
fellow-men, in order to have the employment and the profit 
they desire. New men have new ideas, and strike out new 
pitths, and seek to be distinguished by their novelties : and 
Decause Aey are new men, m new circumstances, and with 
new habits, they think new thoughts, they discern new things, 
they form new imaginations, vad devise new productions of 
some sort or other, and can no more help doing so than they 
can avoid sleeping, dreaming, awaking, or exercising any of 
the functions of their frame^ 

Hence, as populations enlarge, the inventive powers of hu- 
man nature are stimulated to new conceptions, and new ac- 
VoInIIL— O 
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tmtiet, and to new craationB of the neceiiuiet, confenieneeii 
and pleasaret ^f society. They cannot but endeavour to in- 
creaae the means and mateiials of entifying, benefiting, and 
interesting their fellow-men, in order to be gratified them- 
selves. There is nothing left to their choice in this respect ; 
they must thus act or starve ; and no man will starve if he 
can devise or obtain employment that will enable him to ob- 
tain what he needs. Population, therefore, cannot multiply 
without thus multiplying a nation's property, wealth, comforts, 
convenience, talent, strength, and enjoymentSp 

The MORAL and intellectual qualities of a nation must like- 
wise mcrease with its population ; aiust — ^I repeat the em- 
phatic word — ^because it is the plan and will df Providence 
that this should be the result, and therefore his established 
system of our nature and social economy compels, it to be so. 

As to the intellect, this is very, obvious, for it cannot be 
otherwise. The more minds that exist, there must be more 
thinkers, and more thoughts, and more original imaginations ; 
more reasoning and more knowledge. Every man adds 
something, and twenty must have and add more than five, and 
a thousaml more than twenty. When that thousand multi- 
plies into a million, there will be ten hundred times more tea- 
sations, ideas, and knowledge, of some sort or other, than 
there were or could be while only the smaller number existed. 
A few may slumber and vegetate only ; but numbers excite 
each other. They will talk and debate, as well as think and 
eat Thev will strive to outdo each other, and each to be, at 
least, as clever as those they see and know. None willingly 
submits to be inferior. The more there are, the more emula- 
tion and ambition emerge and infiuence. The presence of 
human beings is always a little inspiration to each other ; 
common chitchat shows this ; and the more there are that con- 
gregate together, the greater is the animation and the mental 
result. When this spirit begins, we daily see, that though, 
like sheep, they will often follow one another, yet, like sheep, 
th^ slso love to wander from each other, and to find out new 
pasture and new ways for themselves. Hence it is an in- 
variable law in all societies, that their intellectualities increase 
and become more diversified and universal as their members 
multiply. Nothing can prevent this result. 

But I grant that mental activiw without morality is a for- 
midable weapon, that is more likely to be used mischievouatf 
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ihMi for good; for power that is actuated bj telfialiMM aloiM 
becomes more dreadful and pemicioua in proportion to ita in* 
ereaae. It is, therefore, with delight that I aee reaaon to add, 
that the increase of population muat also increaae the mo* 
rality of a country in all ita branchea. I do not mean that il 
forms perfect men, or can yet eztingniah yice and ciim*. 
What originatea from other cauaes muat continue as long aa 
these causes operate ; and the cauaea of sin and enor on 
earth precede the enhogementa of all nationa, though when 
they actuate it must be on the individuala whocompoae them. 
8m and enor, vice and crime, will therefore yet accompanv 
the difiiisinff race of man, and be in every city and in every inu* 
Isffe which oe inhabita. 

But my position is, that increasing population is ever act* 
ing to lessen this evil, though it may augment the numerical 
amount, if the moral census be taken by heada alone. A na- 
tion of sixteen miUiona must hare more vicious individuals than 
when it waa a people of one million only ; but it will nol 
have sixteen times tne quantity of vice and error which exiat* 
ed within its territory in its earlier state. 

it cannot have the ignorance ;. that is clear. It will not, 
therefore, have those errors, follies, vices, and crimes, what* 
ever they may be, which that degree and kind of ignoranco 
admitted or produced. It cannot have the habita or porsuita 
which were popular or peculiar to its former state, nor the 
moral evils which they occaaioned. From all theae it must 
have emerged simply because the enlarged pNopulation is in a 
new state and new circumatanaes, and consists of new indi- 
viduals. 

Can we doubt this 1 Are we nowpractiaing all the vices, 
absurdities, and crimes of our Aiiglo-Saxoa anceators, or of 
our Danish and Normau colonizations 1 Are we pirateal 
Have we sea-kings 1 Are we no better than those whom our 
great Alfred taught and governed, and by whose ignmaace, 
violence, immoralities, and atrocities he was so much har- 
assed and fl[rieved 1 No one can si)ppose so. The same ar- 
gument will proportionably apply to every succeeding reign ; 
and I think no one who haa made the private mannera, Uie 
domestic Uteralure, and the biography of his country a mi- 
nute study, but must feel and say that, take class b^ daaa, and 
compare each of these now around ua with ita fellow when 
George III. or even when George IV. began to reign, both tho 
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fti£c tnd the indiTidiial morality of our improvbg, u wtQ 
as multiplying countrymen, have increased, are increaaing^ 
and will not hs diminished. 

I am old enough to be able to remember, what I havv 
known and seen, and what my parents related to me, and to 
compare what I remember and heard of with what I now ob* 
serve and know ; and my personal conviction of the exhila- 
tating fact which I am expressing is a daily source of gratifi- 
cation to me and of self-congratulation ; let me add, and of 
real gratitude likewise to~ Him from whom all improveinent 
flows — that I am living at this time, in such a conntiy, and 
with such a prospect around me. 

But it would be most unjust to my contemporaries abroad 
not to admit, and state also, the coinciding truth, .that the 
meliorations which do so much honour to human nature ar« 
not confined to our insular community. The spirit of incraas- 
ing good is moving upon every one ; the breath of Heaven it 
gently breezing upon all. In each, a new impulse to what 
IS right «nd brat is exciting the human heart, and purifying 
the mind, and creating a difiusing dissatisfaction with what 
appean of a different character. The world is visibly moral- 
izing everywhere as its nombera increase. Thera is too 
much to be done to be effected rapidly or ostensibly ; and all 
that is well accomplished will be unseen, because it ismivatei 
and can only take place by its individual efficacy. But ac- 
tions and consequences will, by degrees, be perpetually brin^* 
ing out evidence of the new process that is working, and th« 
moral progrossion in which human society is now steadily 
advancing. 

A few more particular considerations may be eubjoined on 
the inevitable connexion between the increasiiuf population 
and the increasing morality of Ji nation, taking this always m 
its fair and large sense, in the actual general truth, and not 
judging by the partial exceptions or interrupting anomaliea 
oidv. 

If the moral virtues were not the most useful to socie^ 
atid the most beneficial to the individual, they would haVo 
long since become obsolete among mankind. No sane per* 
son would wilhngly put othen into handcuffs and fatten if 
they were unnecessary, or spontaneoudy encumber himself 
with them if he could live without them. None would, there- 
fore, restrain or regulate their inclinationi and actions bj aoy 
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wonl niles or aelf-coexcion, nor Ttqnire othan to obMif* 
them if they were useless to himself and of no importuieo 
to the general community. But if morals are unserviceabla^ 
io are law8-:rfor all laws are moral restrictions on human 
conduct — and can only be obeyed by the self-government of 
indiyiduals, in conformity with their injunctions. Laws are 
the political and civil morality which the social authoritiM 
enjoin in actions wherein the public are interested. The 
morality of private life consists of those private laws which 
reason and revelation respectively require eveiy individual to 
obey and practise for his own advantage and happiness, as 
well as for their social necessity and l^nefit. The contin- 
ued inculcation, in eveiy country and in every age, of both 
public and private morals, is an unceasinff evidence to us that 
Auman welfare cannot be preserved witnout them, nor indi- 
vidual comfort either. 

On this indestructible principle the moral improvement of 
society has been based.; and by this its moral conduct, so 
far as it has been taught and practised, has been everywhere 
upheld. Fancy, argue, speculate, wish, i^ill, and act as we 
may please, still the truth, which no one can avert or escape, 
will press always and heavily upon us, that he who will h% 
immoral must and does personally suffer in mind, body, char- 
acter, property, health, safety, or comfort; and in conse- 
quences more or less immediate from his immoraUties, and in 
proportion as he will commit them. Our Creator has ao 
framed our body, and mind, and our social relations, that we 
cannot shelter ourselves from such results, nor annihilate the 
connexion between wrong conduct and personal evil from it of 
some sort or other. This being the established law, observe 
its operation as society multiplies. 

The common effect of all enlarged population is, that the 
numbers in all arts, trades, and professions increase, and, of 
course, the claimants for employment. When the labourers 
are few and the work indispensable, we must take such as 
we can set, even the worthless ; because it is better to make 
use of the bad who will labour at all, than not to have that 
done which it is necessary to effect. But as the working 
population increases, selection becomes possible ; and in 
every case where it can be practised, the man who is both 
moral and able is preferred to those who choose to be other- 
wiae. No one wul pr^er the knave to the hfloeat. or the 
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drnnkard to tlM rober, or tin profligtte to tin moral wnu 
This certainty, and the unTwying choico of tiie btttor wktii 
Che better is to be had, act like a premivm and alimultte to 
create the habit and quali^ which, eren in their worldly %$• 
fects, are found to be so adrantageoui. 

This principle operates alike in eyeiy dast of aoeioty. 
Whoever will unite the moral quatitiea and habits with dcA 
•kill and industry in any walk of bfe, will be mipeitor beiM 
in estimation, in real value, and in conduct, to thooe wfio 
choose to be immoral or irregular, and will be preferred as 
euch wherever the best and fittest ara wanted or sought for. 
The improvement which their individual virtuee will oocaaioii 
in their minds and manners will increue their tbility in all 
their employments, and their own comfoit likewke. It is 
Buch a recommendation to be in this state and to have this 
character, that the propensity to acquire it is always operatiag, 
and increases as knowledge and educatiOA eniange the per- 
ception of the utilities, and as the £Bifl(ttes> and aufferinga, and 
disgraceful conduct of the contrary tendency are Men and no- 
ticed. But the more population enlarges, the more the diifer- 
ence is observed and felt. The respectability of the moial ki 
«very rank tises always so high above the vicioui and the 
criminal as to be a distinction m cvety town and village. 
Such characters are more wanted as numbers i n troape ; m. 
the demand and preference for them are contiiraaily dtawiag 
others to become like them, and cause the young to fbm 
themselves by such models. This is as true m the hombleat 
as of the greatest, and in aH the intermediate states. We 
seek for honest and moral servuits, and never willingly em- 
ploy those who are otherwise. In all our dealings, we desire 
to meet with such characters uid prefer them. All niagia- 
trates desire such assistants, and the public require such ma- 
gistrates. In every public office and private circle, integrity 
and virtue distinguish the individuals who have them with the 
silent esteem and approbation of those who know them ; and, 
therefore, as soon as the mind^ becomes generally cultivated, 
and the knowled^ of right and wrong is circulated, the moral 
virtues increase m their power and influence. Success will 
rarely be attained, or not be permanent without them ; and 
whoever wishes to be most safe, most forward, most honoured, 
and most ha^py, is urfited by his personal intereata to be eafe- 
iMt tv aeqtiire'aad miioaa to lafoaeiivoibBtB. 



On iktff gtoimd, tint die most monl men wiUaliiiyib^tlM 
nost ttsefol, the most improved, the meet T«ioed, and the 
mOBt prosperous men in every society, increase of popalatisn 
must augment the number of the morslised indindvHil% tad 
the general habits and practicie of morality in the country. 
The necessity for them will be augmented with the fresh 
numbers that arise. They will be more appreciated as they 
ere more wanted. They will be more selected and pefened 
for their utilities ; and as they multiply in number, all that are 
not so will fail and suffer in every class from their depreci- 
ation and inferiority, on account of their deficiency. While 
we can help ourselves to what is better, we shall never take 
«diat is wone. 

But do no evils attend an mcrease of popttlation ! Nme, I 
think, from the increase alone. No new ones accrue which 
did not exist before. The young generations come nnoffend- 
ingly among us as to themselves, and have been |danned to 
come in the most helpless and docile form, that we may mould 
tiiem to our wishes, and make them what they ought to be. If, 
then, they afterwai^d become producers of evil, they are trsioed 
to be so by our habits, and only imitate at first what they 
&id, and continue it because they have learned fipom ua to 
practise it. 

It is true, th.ey want subsistence, and must acquire it ; but 
go do aU among whom they come ; and until nature fails to 
produce what their industry solicits from it, ther6 will be 
enou^ for them to share, as well as for their predecessors to 
«nioy. 

Iney have likewise to be settled in some channels hf 
which thev may gain what they require ; but they bring new 
wants ana new labour with tbiem, and these enlarge ue an* 
«ient cbannels or form new ones. The same difficulties exist 
every hour in society, whether more come or not ; all stages 
of it have their poor, and necessitous, and unprovided: the 
stationary population as much as the enlarging, and the deeH- 
BiBf many motm. If population should produce no moie than 
merely to replace itself, ytt it must have its inAAU who nniBt be 
fed by others, and old age, which cannot maintain itself by its 
labour. The same proportion of these enst at aH timea, ami, 
IS far as public mendicancy indicates destitation, more of thi% 
in its most miserable shapes, appears in countries that cailatge 
.kitlilt^<hwi»aai«ri!»awT]grnpilatw)BlitoiOqrawft> Tioft^ 
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Clime, and petuuy coexist in all nations, and aze-the chi«f 
causes of each other. They never disappear when population 
stf^M, and do not increase in ratio, though they may m men 
number, because it multiplies and prospers. 



LETTER XIX. 

VimM qf the State of the Uving World in seDefal Couniriea.—nt 
Comparative Proportion <^ thitr InMabitants at the nteceeding Jigea 
<^Ltfe.—T%e possible Longevity of Human Nature^ and Instances^ 
a in varioua Parte qfthe World, 

My dbar Sydney, 

Having thus surveyed the laws and system which hard 
been established for the continuance and governed augmenta- 
tions of the human population, let us now consider the natural 
state pf our Living World, which results from them, as this 
will show us the plan and intention of the Creator in appoint- 
ing them, and in sustaining their daily operations. 

We will besui our inquiry with our own countxy, as that in 
which, as residents in it, we cannot be but most interested. 

One remarkable fact appears to us in our living world, 
which is, that the males with us are almost equally divided 
between those who are under twenty years of age and those 
who are older. In the year 1821, nearly one half of all the 
male inhabitants of Great Britain were found to be less than 
twenty years old ; and the other moiety to be above that age.* 
The same fact occurred again in the census of 1831. f This 
Was as true of England and Wales by themsclvest as of Scot- 
land, with a little more on the younger side, separately taken. $ 

* « In the enumemion of 1891, the males under twenty were 3,07SJ0S ; 
upward of twenty, 3.003,300 ; including all the males whoee aces were 
then ascertaimfd."— Riclcm. Enum. Abet., vol. i., p. 9. 

t " In the enumeration of 1831, the malen known to be under twenty 
were 3,041.405 ; upward of twenty, 3,044^11 ."—Ih. 

I Mr. Rickman hw claased the ages in England and Wales in 1891— 

f'^'^vSi^fv t^r-^"*y S^ 2,559,4!«. In 1831 the nialcs in Eso- 
S i7«M9 fn%r?fl« rh^"* V^'^? •»* «»»««» "*«»•' twenty w«e 

i la 1811 lbs siuass in asQO^id or twMtr «an Mflgttl ; Md oata^ 
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It was likewise nearly the case in Ireland, with i 
difference in her juvenile portion.* That all the grMt i 
bers of our community, though differing in their loeahtiM, and 
in many of their leaid^ habits and circumstances, are yd 
under such assimilating mfluences as to hare an appRMdma- 
tion or uniformity of social condition in this respect, is an 
interesting certainty, which deserves our recoUeetkm : tht 
young and the mature thus balance each other in the f — '""" 
tion of our living world : many civil and social i 
must follow from such a partition. 

But the precise year of the age which divides the propQf* 
tions of the juvenile and elder population is not the same ai 
ours in all other countries. Like all the ratios which con- 
cern our birth and life, the term that separates the younger 
and maturer part of society varies in each nation ; but yet 
again, Uke them, the varieties are bounded, in these diversi- 
ties, by limits universally sustained. 

llius, in America, as we have before remarked, one half of 
its inhabitants are under sixteen years of ape, and all the rest 
older, t In Russia, we found that half of its newborn gener* 
ations died under fifteen ;t while in Saacony, a moiety are 
older than either of these, being almost twenty>three years ;^ 
and in France, twenty-six years is the dividing boundary of 
her longer living youth. || Hence more of the young survive 
to twenty in Great Britain than in either the United States or 
the Russian empire ; but not so many as in Saxony, and par* 
ticulariy as in France ; as if this last-mentioned country Aad 

M4.096.— Riekm., ib., 1043. The divisUm bete would be naaisr twsDQf- 
one Uian twenty. 

* In 1831 iieariy one lialf of tbe males were twopty yearaof ate,beiac 
1,8Q7,7()6; thoee yoanger were 1,997,115. It was tbe oameia eaeb ^ 
bier fbur provineee. 

Twaimr. usosa twbntt. 

Leinster . . 4fift,gs3 . . 461,9M 

Munster . . 54S,«)0 . . 651.311 

Ulster . 540.479 . . . 573,615 

Conmnsbc. 319,133 S4IJ6d 

The last ihree, havinf tbe greater portion of tbe yoanger, would make 
tbe exactly dividing am almost twenty>one.— Pop. Absi. Inland, p. Sit. 
t See befure, Uii.Vf f!.. p. 58-61. 
i See before, Lett. XiV., p. 1S7. 

i III 1834 Its malee were 775,944; of tbese^ tboas aadsr twrnty-tbree 
were 385,363 ; the sbove were 989.884. 

11 The ** Compte OeneraP for 1896, pressntsdby tbs Garde den Seeaoz, 
aiafes tbe pepulatlsa ef Piaaea lo kanrn bssn, ai ibat UsMb 30,000y000s 
Tinfl thus distingnishns tbem— 
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been* at the time of this ceiuas, more fovonnble to joot]^ 
fol duration than even our own. 1 have not seen a later 
discrimination. The portions in Canada, at the census of 
1885, resembled those of England in this point.* 

The subsequent ages present to us some inupressiye indi- 
cations of the superior duration of individual life in England 
as ■ compared with the United States of America, which I 
have not yet seen noticed. Whether the difference of salu- 
brity arises from climate, nature of soil, habits of the people, 
tl^ir employments, their political excitements, or their busy 
moveable life, or from a mixture of all these accidents, it may 
be difficult to decide. It is, however, striking enough to 
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30,000,000 
Fer. Boll. Unlr., 1897, p. 881. 
JLeeordlng to this series, those finder twenty- Ave were 14,594,530; se 
that the fUll moiety would be nearer twenty-eix, if eaeti namber be qniie 
aeeurate. 
* Hr. Bouehette thus sutss the ages there- 
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45 and upward 
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do and upward 



9443 ditto. 
83,941 single. 
1994 ditto. 

99364 msnwd* 
1860 ditto. 
89.518 single. 



899,931 
BoMhstts^ Biit. Dom. N. Aflk, ToL L 
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make v» feel that length of life beyond the. middle period ie 
not a benefit to be at preUnt sought for there ; but rather to 
be surrendered by those who may go to the Hudson or to the 
Ohio in search of other advantagea from a settlement in these 
proyincea. • 

The contrast between the two countries as to duration of 
individual life thus ampeaza : In America, nearly one third 
were under ten.* In England and Wales, the same propor- 
tion were a year older, t While about half were only six- 
teen in the States, with us tiiey^ were twenty.^ Nearly two 
thirds there were under twen^-'six, but the same quantity 
here were between thirty and thirty-one.^ In Ameiica, one 
aerenth only were forty ; one eighth forty-fire ; one twelfth 
fifty; and but one seventieth were seventy.ll In our own 
island, one seventh were fifty ; one fifth were forty-five ; less 
than one fourth were forty ; and a thirty-fifth part were aev- 
enty.lT Thus we have twice as great a proportion of aged 
persons at seventy as the American republic possesses ; only 
one seventh less than double the same proportion of the numr 
her at fifty ; above one half as many more at forty-five ; not 
less at forty ; five years lo^er at twenty-six ; and four years 
longer at sixteen. Hence Englishmen live longer in England, 
at ul these ages, by the differences above expressed, than the 
inhabitanta of the United States in their domestic localities. 
So that emigration to the American commonwealth from our 
native soil may be considered to cany with it a probable abbre- 
viation of life. Not so to the Canadas. The duration of vi- 
tality there resembles much that which takes place in Great 
Britain.** I am inclined to think that the advantage depends 

* See before, Lett. Vin., p. 58-«] . 

t In 1831 the malee liTing uader ten fn England and Wales wibtb 
1,481,417. The one tbtrd would Have been 1,717,017. Tbe addition of 
those a year older would brioa the nnmbera to this amoont. 

t The nombeia were %JSmjsa&. The exact half would have been 
%JS>76JSM, 

$ Tbe males retoraed under fhiity were S,354,416w Two thirds 
would ha^e been M34,034. 

USeebefhre,p. 5&-61. 

IT Those of flfty and upward were 790,045^ One seventh would have 
been 7S5364 ; under forty were 3,948,078 ; addtof to these one half of 
those between forty and fifty, we have for those who were forty-INo 
1,031,873. One fifth would be 1.030,810. Those of forty and above were 
1,308;974; one fourth was 1,388,103; at seventy were 146,033, which 
is neaily one thirty-fifth of 5,151,053.— See Bieloi. Table, vol. i., p. 37. 

** ThA males in fioucbette^s table, reekoning them as half of thssa 
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mora tn the habits thn on the tteitoi}r— « monl liuher tbw 
m physical effect. 

On compahng the living world in some other atatee with 
efor own and with each other, aome of the results Kppeu 
highly favourable to Enffland, e9pecially as it regards the 
longevity of existence. None equal obr island in & propor- 
tion of very old people with one exception ; that I will notice 
in the latest term. 

In Saxony, up to the ace of sixty, there was some analogy 
b etw ee n then: duration of ufe and our own ; but after that an 
the longevity of EnsUnd exceeded the Saxpn with an asceiM- 
ing superiority as the years augmented. One fourth of tbe 
Saxon males were above forty ; one seventh above fifty ; and 
about one fourteenth and a half above sixty.* So far it 
was near the proportions of England; as here almost one 
fourth were above forty ; one seventh above fifty ; and one 
thirteenth and two thirds were above sixty.t But beyond 
this we find that in Saxony one fiftieth only were above sev- 
enty ; not a three hundredth part were above eighty, and not 
a ten thousandth part above ninety.^ Whereas of Enj^ 

■nder eUhtsea, wtaoni. lit has n«t separalsd into ssxm, and adding to 
tbki all those htshas diatingaiiibed, amount to 199,800. Of these those 
of sixty and upward were nearly one seventeenth and a half; those in 
tbe United States of this age were not one tweoty-flfth part in 18Si.~8ea 
belbre, p. 00-61. 
• The Bials aces of Saxony ia 1834, of finrty and upward, were— 
40 to 90 . 



00 to 00 
00 to 70 
70 to 80 

80 to go 

AboreOO 



78,« 
6S,345 
S8.0M 
13.102 
3S50 
73 



Hm whole nalss wtie 770,944.— M. Praston., Stat. Soe. 
t In Bofland and Walea in 1831 the Uvlng maieB of fbity and tbtem 
stood thus— 

40le40 489,339 

00 to 59 342,904 

00 to 00 931J»09 

70 to 79 115,033 

80 to 89 99,567 

90 to 99 SS53 

100 and upward 00 

Onf «ri.lM,06S, the male population.— 1 Riekm., xxxvii. 

t Saxon males, seventy snd upwsrd, 15,481, or about fifty and soe 
IhineeBth: these of eighty were 3338, which is the l-133d pari of 
770,344. TboseortttascyandabovsoolyTSoutof thia n]UBbsr,orlhi 
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fith iBtles, a thirty-fifth portkm ttaehed Mrfenty ; s hondnd 

and sixtieth part were eighty, and I in fBUSB'wen ninety and 
npwaxd.* Thus there was twiee as great a proportion in Eng- 
land at seventy as in Saxony ; nearly the same at eighty, mmI 
i^ve four times as many at the age of ninety. 

On comparing France with England in this respect, we find, 
that in the most precise ennmeration of her males ta 1890 whd 
were between twenty and sixty, England and Walea exceeded 
France by the difference between a one fifth and a one eighth, 
or as eight to five ; for oar continental neighbour had little 
more than one eighth of her males between these ages,t while 
England had the lamr proportion of above one fifm4 

On contrasting the French population of 1896 with the 
Endish of 1921, we observe that the former had most males 
at rorty and fifty, and likewise, though in a less proportion, at 
sixty, and also at seventy.^ But England had a much greater 
ratio of those who reached eighty, and, apparently, wonkl have 

* In England and Wales, in May, 1891. tbose of dgtity and abore 
wen S1,900, or 1 In 161 ; ttiose of ninety, 9S IS, or 1 in S9M and oae tkM. 
TlMMB of one hundred wnra 60. Tbeoe wore bat 1 in M,867. 

t Tbe population of France in 1830 was ascertained lo be 81,84&,4fi6. 
Tlio nambor of males between twenty and sixty fbrm tbe National Gaards 
er Fraace ; and Uiese are stated sod distlBguiabed in tbe IbUowlng bmb- 
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BalL Univ., 1830, Oet., p. 14. 
t The males of Enplaad snd Walea in MKl between twenty and ohitT 
were 1,179,900 oat of a population of 10,030,631 te tliac year ; one Mfc 
ef ibese would bSTO been S.106,136. i 
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•zbibitod a «till larger one at nmety, if the French census had 
discriminated these.* 

But if England possesses more octogenarians than France, 
this old continental conntry very far exceeds America in the 
quantity of her elder population.! At the age of ninety, our 
proportion still more strikingly surpassed that of the United 
States ;t although it is a singular termination, that, after 
transcending them so largely in the -series of the elder popula- 
tion up to afjter ninety, America )iad the advantage in the few 
who attained the ultimate longevity. Only 60 males out of 
above 6,000,000 were living at the age of one hundred in 
Eugland in 1821 ; while the United States in 1830 possessed 
274 of that age out of a number not much larger.4 

Of all the countries that I have had the means of examin- 
inff, the empire of China seems to be the most unfavourable to 
^a age; ior although i her last census made her numbers 
302,447,183,11 yet the amount of those who attamed the age 
of eiffhty in such an immense population was less than 1 70,000 ; 
that IS, not a two thousandth part ; nor did a thirty-sixth thou- 
sandth part reach ninety years there, and only 1 in 17,000,000 
lived to be a century ola-T The proportion of those who were 

* France, at eighty, had 166,410 out of 90 millions, or about 1 in 180 ; 
Enclapd and Wales bad 31,900 out of 10 milUons and a Half, or 1 in 
about 161. 

t Thus, in America, one third -were under ten years or age ; one half 
under sixteen, two thirds under twenty-six ; while in France, one thM 
were under sixteen, one half twenty-six, and two thirde thirty-seven. 

In America, one eeventh only above forty, one twelfth above fifty ; 
which in France were three tenths and one sixth. In the United States, 
one twenty-fiah of sixty and above, and one seventieth above seventy. 
In France, one twelfth were sixty, and one thirtieth were seventy. 

The American eighty were 1 in SM : in France, I in 160. 

t The American ninety, in 1830, were 3967, or 1 in 2303, while ours 
were 1 in 9S5. 

$ These men of one hundred in America were more than in England 
by the diffbrence between 1 in 19.556 with them, and 1 in 85,867 on our 
soil, or between four and five limes as many ; S74 oat of 5,358,560. 

11 Sacred Hist. Wortd, vol. ii., Let. XXL, p. 304. 

IT In 1887, the Emperor Kang He, in the twenty-seventh year of his 
vSign, published an edict on the succour to be given to such of the in> 
ferfor classes as were above seventy. For those of seventy it directed 
an exemption fVom service, and some provision for food, on the ground 
that ihey had « right, fhrni their age, to be nourished by the slate. 

To each of those of eighty he ordered a piece of silk, a hin, or a pound 
of cotton, a shl, or ten bushels of rice, and ten kin or pounds of meat. 
^PTii«iS?y![H'?"*'"Il?^'^***"^»»"<»'y. %iis occasioned a 
table to be made of their numbers. Those of eighty and above stand as 
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seventy differed in her several pronnces, but tiieir eveiiM 
ratio in nine of these was 1 in 818. » England, therefore,lar 
transcends this eztnordinaiy country in the longevity of her 
inhabitants,! and, indeed, most others. Bat in Ske pxoportioii 
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106,850 9996 91 

tA^iM>« . ^ . AaiaUc Joarnal, 1896, p. 881. 

194,086 were retnrned asserenty ; bm, as five protineea did not send m 
their numbers, the whole amoont of the septnagenarians cannot be pre- 
eisely stated. "^ 

* The retonia thos specifled the munbers of those who had attaiBsd 
seventy in the following nine provinces. ^^ 

SKVBNTV WHOM 

LiaoToiing . . 944 . . 9i%m 

Chan-K . . . 41,991 . . 14,0043lO 

Cban Toung . . 65,925 . . 98,958,764 

Ho Nan . 8133 . . 2.57^171 

Chen-Si ... 18,389 . . loio7>56 

HouKouang . . 37,354 . 96.95«,TO4 

Koaang Toovg (Canton) 17,369 . . 19I74.(S 

ssf Tehhotthan . . 176 . . 91,435,678 

1^ first of these sums Is nearly the 818th ^rt of ttS' wh^ 
t« *f,l''T**^ the wttdom of ihe Chinese. goTernment in giTing this 
public liberality to the extreme sections of old age. Whoever attains 
eighty gives a strong general evidence that there has been something eo 
Si**' LI ">"»'*. '«roP«';»J>«Wui, or moral qualities during his preceding 
lift, which has assisted his constitutional nature to last to that lonsevliv • 
and all, whatever be their habits, need so much assisunce ailhai period 
of hlb, that I wish a legislative provision ordei«d every perish to sivean 
hoDorary allowance to aU octogenarians, b would be benevoleni in it- 

•sir sod nssmi to SOOtety. "w.otiiw» la 
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of t^ greatest extent of Tital darabfli^ on earth, Rvaeri, 
iHiQte mortality is eo much more active in the first part of her 
individual life, seems to surpass any other nation that I have 
read of. In 1824, in the bishopric of Woronesk, out of 
38,060 deaths, 66 reached one hundred years, and 28 were 
one hundred and twenty-five ;* and in the census of 1827 
there were stated to be 947 above one hundred, and of these 
902 were one hundred and ten, and one was one hundred and 
thirty-five.t 

Yet if the account of the Austrian mortalities be accurately 
taken, the number of her population who fulfil their century 
must rival that of Russia ; for, with less than half the popula- 
tion, she had in 1834 more than half as many as the northern 
empire at that period of life.t 

'lliii extreme longevity is confined to no country or clime. 
It was found, in 1834, in Asia Minor among the daushters of 
Judea.^ It appears in the Indian region of Cabul.ll Even 

S'psy Ufe, with all its wanderings, exposures, and hardships, 
>es not prevent the attainment of it ;ir nor have the still 
greater vicissitudes and fatigues of military life precluded the 
possibility of it.** So HolUmd, though not the healthiest 

* Berths, 1895- Dr. Pinkerton imntions that he saw a flssnale la a 
Isssrh vutsgean tte Don who was in her one tiaodred aad tweniy-fifth 
year.— Pink. Kaeeia. 

t The grsaier a^es were thas stated. Among the 047, 
SOS . . above . . 110 i 21 . . above . . ISS 

08 ...*«.. 115 and! .. f «• . . 1S5 

fiS ...".. ISO I Ut. Gftz., 8lh Jan., 1830. 

t ** la the Anstrlan domhikms there died laM year 460 pereons above 
one hundred years of age."*— Mora. Herald and dtaadard, 4Ch Peb., 1894. 

$ ** During my sojourn at Jaffa, a Sardinian veaael anrfved having on 
hoard twenty Jeweaeee flroin Binyma, one of whom bore lightly the 
weight of one hundred and twenty years, flevarsi counted a eentnry of 
exieteace. They were f oing to pureheee, at a high piiee, a plaee la the 
Valley of Jeheaapliat."— Correap. d*Orient., torn. 5. 

II ** Among the Nawab*e fViends we met a man one hundred and Ahu^ 
teen years old, who bad aerved under Nadir Shah. He had been upward 
of eighty years in Cabool, end eeen the Dooranee dynssiy founded and 
aaseed away. Thle venerabla pereon walked up stairs to our rsom.*— 
Baniee*B Trav. In Bokhara, vol. i., p. 163. 

IT M Died isat week, in Ix>ughton>lane, near Oalnsbonragh, In hsr one 
bandred and aeeond year, Merriley Buckley, well known tbronghout meal 
of the mUdiandcountiee as theMoTHKROfa tribe of Giivirs who have Ihr 
yeara perambalated that dietrlct. Her Ainera! took plaee In Galnshsr* 
siigh ehurohyard on Sunday last."— Donoaaier Gasette, July. 16S4. 

** « Dtad at Murano, near Venice, apd one hundrad and eevenieen 
years^ J. Chiosstek. He was horn 90th Dee., 170i, sod died CM May, 
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cOQUbry in Europe, can present an occaaional inafaiifg of a 
length of life, rarely pandleled in our days, among the weatb- 
er-beaten citizens of her navy.* 

. Ireland, with all the eccentricities and imprudences of at 
least some of her children, can maintain a competition with 
any other nation in this Tivacious blessing ;t and even a suc- 
cession of such ultra long-livera4 

Bat in another instance, the age stated is so uncommonly 
creat, that, without a careM examination and strong evidence, 
direct or collateral, it cannot be taken as an authenticated 
fact. I therefore merely mention it as it appears in the pub* 
lie newspapers, that those who have connexions in Cork, 
and are interested by such a circumstance, may inquire into 
the proof of its reality.^ 

1890 ; lie entered the Austrian army !n 1710, at tlie age of eight, as a ilftr, 
and bad served till 1797, for eighty-five years eflbetively, and after that 
among the Invalids fbr twenty-three years, having thus been a soldier for 
one hundred and ten years. He had served both on sea and land. His 
numerous campaigns never shook his constitution. He always preserved 
his gayety. Avoiding violent pamioii, he lived in great slmplicitY ci 
manners, and with a remarkable chastity. His ftther had reached one 
hundred and five, and liis paternal uncle onehundred and seven."— Bull. 
Univ., 1831, p. 127. 

* " There is now living at Dort a sailor named Conrad Vancouver, whs 
on the SOth of last month reached the age of one hundred and thirty-flve 
years. This is the oldest man in existence in Europe.**— Dutch pcriodi- 
cal, quoted in Standard, 23d Sept., 1834. 

t ** Died at Goolcaniey, on Wednesdsy last, near Bsllins, Wsltsr 
Brape, aged one hundred and fifteen years. He was boni in the reign 
of George I., in the townland of Garrowraagh, where he ended his exist- 
ence. His health and memory were remarkably good.^—Bttllina Impar- 
tial, June, 1834. Another of one hundred and fourteen is mentioned in 
the Gent. Mag., Feb. ,1836. 

t *' Mr. Luke Gibson, of Temple Patrick, states that he has discovered 
in the township of Ballynaman, within one mile of Glasslougfa, Cicely 
Cooney , better known by the name of Cicely Battle. She is one hundred 
and thirty years of age. Her youngest daughter is eighty. She never 
took a doctoi's drug in all her life, nor was bled. She is perfectly ikes 
flrom sfi^ciions in her chest. During the last century of her life she hss 
been a stranger to pain. Her pulse does not^xceed slsventy. 

**Her grandfother died at the age of one hundred and iwenty-nina. 
Her fothe'r, John Cooney, was bred in the town of Donegal, and followed 
fbe army of James to Mayo, where he died, in the one hundred and twen- 
tieth year of his age."— Scotch Newspaper, quoted in Standard, 8th Jan., 

^•*On Sftth December Jast (1834), Denis M'Kinley.of «heans,near 
fiallyeastle, departed this lifo, sged pnb hunosko and savKNTv-siev^ 
TBAKs. He never had a day's sickness, could read the smsUest print 
Without spsctscles, usually rose at three t^dock in the morning, and 
wsBtto bad with the OmUy.. He died on tbs same day of the nontH 
P8 
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We find longerity also in South Afiiea, ao that ndther di- 
mate, nor the rade atate o( poverty that may aceompaiiT its 
locality, prevents its occurrence.* It is natural that North 
America ^ould not be without her share of this vital advan- 
tage when others exhibit it ; and such statements as are anal- 
ogous to human experience elsewhere may, in justice to the 
general prevalence of social veracity, be admitted. t But ae 
some of her citizens are more fond of the marvellous than of 
the accurate,t she must not be offended if more preeise evi» 
dance is required for her extraordinary narratives. ^ 

These unusual individuals appear also in France, where 
one three years ago had reached one hundred and twen^.fl 
Scotland haa her examples likewise ;ir and the more we 

and the samt month on which he was bora. lie wsa temperate In Uvs* 
talf "--Oork ConatUution, cited in Morning Herald, Slat Feb., 1835. 

As thia af(e exceeds almoai all others, it ia desirable to have more sat* 
iilhciory evidence about It. But as improbability ia no actual diS|HX>or, 
and the aiibjeot is curious, it ia worth an inqoinr lo tboae who may bava 
the opportunity. 

* CaiKain Owen remarka of the Island of Abdul Koory, near Loeotra, 
** The natirea were miaerably poor. One old native came on board ; he 
said he waa one hundred year* of age, and remembered aomeeveou tha$ 
kfU oceanvd eighty yeara back."— Owen'a Voyage, vol. i., p. 351. 

t'*On 9il Feb., 1834, in Wake County, North Carolina, aged about 
ninety, Mr. Jeaae Wale, son of Mr. Arthur Wale, who is Ihnn^ at the 
advanced age of one hundred and fifteen. The oon waa in the revolutiwi 
«vith hla Aither. Hia death was cauaed by a full.**— Durham Adveitlaer, 
April. 1634. The " Oentlemao^a. Magazine'' for 17S7 mentioned Frandf 
▲nge aa then dying in Maryland at liie age of one hundred and thirty-foor, 

t If Mr. Turner meane to aay that a larger proportion of American cilr 
Iteno than of the peoiOe in other countri«« are " more fbnd of the marvri* 
lona than ofthe accurate," he utters a wilful slander.— .ilm. Ed. 

$ lalliide to thia iiaragraph in the ''Gentleman*8 Magaaine," which* 
«r eoaraa, has been taken firom American authority : ** S8d February, 1930^ 
4icd at New-Tork Joice Hetb, aged one hundred and aizty-two. She i$ 
etaied to have been the nurae of General -Washington."— GenU Mag. 
IflSO. p. 446.e 

H " Lately died, aged one hundred and twenty, M. Dando. tha oUa«| 
inhabitant of the department of Orra, which is remarkable fbr longevity* 
having Aniohed hia long career witboat having suflerod from Infimity.* 

-- . Mag., 1834, p. 1^. 



IT ^' There m residing at Joppa, near Edinburgh, an ottt-nenslonrr tt 
Chsfaea Hoapiul. named John Wright. He was born 4th March, 1791^ 
and in a month will be one hundred and sisven. He saw Prince CharisS 
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that BO difference of aoil, ciimate, carcnmataaoM, «r babitp 
preTents the actual occunronee, not merekf of eitiaoidiQaijr, 
Mt <^ eomiintable longevi^ in aoma indiViduala in eveiy n- 
pom. Rare th^ alwava wUl be, but occaaiooally tbifl^ ^9fov 
m eveiy pert of our gmie ; though we do not find that tAf 
nation raaiks it with a diatinction of public honour but th0 
Chineae, who, thoogb infenor to civilized Europe in moat 
thinga, yet, at timea, diiplay a noial wiadom which deaervw 
our emidaition.* One of the gzeateat testa of thia in a eoun- 
tty, and of aound moral feeling in an individual^ ia a peiaonal 
reelect to old age. It operates downward, through all our so- 
cial links, to our yeiy cradle period, with a beneficial influence 
that every family wUl be the better for. 

The aalubrity of Ensland, either from its climate, ita man- 
ners, or its intellectuaT cultivation, t9 the more advanced pe- 
riods of social life, is indicated by the fact, that in 1834 it 
fv»a oalculated that there were then seventy peers in $he 
- Houae of I^orda who were between seventy and eighty yeara 
of age, or a sixth part of the 496 of whom the houae, inclu- 
ding the bishopa, consists. Eleven of these were noticed aa 
either octogenarians, or still older, t 

But in aacribing the longevity of England, and therefore 
of any people, to manoera or conduct, I feel imrself to be ar- 
seated in my opinion bv a circumstance that I have iust re- 
SHuked in Plutaich, in his treatise on the opimons of the phl- 
iMOphfliv of his own and the anterior times ; for I letin there 
ihat fiftn «t«r anciend Britooa, in aH their painted nuditv sod 
wiklness, wiwn fierce manners, and baibaric habits, and m the 

at BolVTOod in 1749, and was twrida Oenend Wolfe wIm« be Ml on the 
plsSna of Qimltee. He served in tbe anay tbiity-niaa Mara and a halT. 
end was dtodwufed at ei^y-one, ia January, |$iO. He is ftes li and 
Tigorona. alad retaine all nie AcuIMee entire. At qoarter-day he walks 
fyom JoiNia to the Exciee Ofttce at Bdinborgli, a diManoe of ioar nlles, 
"andTecarnstbeaame day.**~Sdii|. Weekly Joaraal, Feb, 1^5. 

* Mr. Gutdair mentions : ** In one of the houaes we aaw alack np a yel- 






r, fives by tbe emeputr la token of bis a rest respect tow 
\ ii4ia bad Uvad mn biMidnid yeara."— Gota. Voyage, p. 
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evils of tmeiTiUzation, or tdut was nearly siicli, weia Hm 
characteristics of their popalation, yet had the reputation of 
living to 120 years. He quotes the Ghreek physician who had 
remarked this circumstance, and contrasts them with the 
Ethiopians, who became old at thirty. TU^ Grecian refers 
the British longevity to their colder climate, and it is certainly 
not possible to attribute it to any civilized improvements. 
From the manner in which it is mentioned, it seems not to 
have been an accidental circumstance, but sufficiently frequent 
to have drawn the notice of foreign observers at the commence- 
ment of our Christian era.* > 



LETTER XX. 

T%e Natural IHvition <^ Population into motefiet of Youth mid Ag€ 
in England.^Tke aettled Preponderanct and Power qf tk$ £Ucr.— 
^ect ^ tkia establMtd Arrangenunt.'—TTuir rtapective Opa-atiana 
on, each other, i 

Mt dear Son, 

From the facts and laws we have been recapitulating irise 
that state and fabric of our socid woxld in which it is Uie Di- 
vine plan that mankind shall generally appear and live. The 
constitution of society, in our British community, wHl convey 
to you a sufficient notion of what it is in the civilized nations 
of the world, though each country, amid a common similarity 
in the great outlines, has its own specific variations. - 

That one half, or nearly so, of our male population are con- 
tinuously under twenty years of age is an ordination by which 
the government of human life is permanently placed, and 
. steadily kept in the hands and under the control of. the elder 
moiety, t In other countries the same division has the same 

* ** AsclepiadM reports that the Ethiopians beoome soon aged ; that 
is, by the time they are thirty years old ; because their bodies are heated 
and burot by the aun. Bat in Britain, men live on to 190 years* becauae 
their country ia cold, and their natural heat ia kept by this in their bodies, 
while the Ethiopian bodiea are more open, IhHn their pores being re- 
laxed by the aim's action. I'hoae in the arctic climea are more denas, 
and on thto acoonnt they attain to greater longevity .»»— Plat- wtu tw 

'^V'k^ZS^^Ji^x'ii'^''''^^^ Kd. Van., law. 
t See oemr^ p. 104. 
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eObet, tiMnuAl witk ttmut difltmioM at to the «iaet ysir moA 
amooot. This established law, which is uuiyenal in itt gut* 
trai operations, has been made by our Cnator the grawd- 
woik. of his systoti of human aociety, ^panntly for tbs «if 
press purpose thn the mature part of hia famnaii cfoaftursi 
ahall be the rulers of the rest To secure and penctoata 
this effect, it was necessary that his laws of birth and deatb 
diould be so arranged and conducted that there should alwayv 
be enongli of the elder living firom year to year to be in thia 
eommanding proportion to tM younger. Such a reaoh covU 
only be produced by a earefol a dj ustment of these two elemanta 
of oar pomiatioB, with an eipmaaTiew to thia effect Though 
indivimial Kle is alwajra shifting and fleeting, yet thia coma 
^ence ia abidingly sustained. 

He has fwihet aecured the atabUity and wiaest conduct of 
society, and, for that porpeae, the gOFeming fomm and influ* 
enoe in it of the mature and «cperieneed portion of it, by also 
cansnig, in our isisnd, the maka from thirty to sixty, whaa 
the hinaan ficame is in its most effeetrro state of bodf and 
mind, to be xi|iore numerous than those from fifteen to thfaty ;* 
so that, if the younger should be induced to rise in insurrection 
against their elder rulers, and struggle for the dominion, they 
have not the physical power to acconqplish their purpose. The 
men from thirty to sixty would always hsTe the victory against 
bovs and young men between fifteen sod thirty, besides the 
aid th^ would receive firom the effective pait of those who 
had attained or passed dieir sixtieth year.f 

The elder are also the most steadily tabarious and acquiiing 
portion of society, and ke^ and use what they gain with 
more pradence and ocononiy than the younger. Hence tho 
Pt Dperty of society is also chiefly with them, especially H9 
landed estates ; and from their superior mental ability, and 
fcnewled|re, and practiee of Hfe, ahnoet all the anparior offieea 
and stations of authority, rank, business, influence, and im> 
Bortant activities of life, are likewise with that pcnrtion who 
have reached and exceeded their thirtieth year. The malsi 

♦ laeor pspuiallan or 18M, «r«lM •,1M,0N snrias, l,9ei4M wws ts- 
twsMifinoMiaBd.ttiiity; sndM18,l«betwwiitiyrqraadibcty.-*r ' 
■n. A%8C., «Bl. i., p. XXX viL 
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from thirty to sixty aie a foil tbiid part of the whole male pop* 
ulation. 

To moralize, consolidate, and improve omr social world 
still mdre, the yet older classes, who, from their age, are more 
experienced and usually wiser, or at least with more practice, 
and with the most calm, sedate, and peace-loving tempers 
and hahits — those of sixty and above are in number above 
one fourth of the mature. These intellectually influence and 
modify the mature and middle>-aged population, while they 
assist them to govern the rest. Thus human Ufe, in th» 
eonntry, and analogously so everywhere else, is regidated by 
the mind and will, at all times, of the elder and aged mem- 
bers of the community. Their preponderance and power are 
so decided, that no contest ever takes place about it. If ifc 
ever was diisputed in any country, the point has long since 
been settled ; and, by some instances of ancient times, we 
find that the younf, who disliked their subordination to their 
eoperiors in years, Ind no resource but to emigrate from them, 
and to found new settlements for themselves in other local* 
ities.* 

* Tboof b it will be always proper Ibr the yoong, amid tbeir streniH 
OQs eflbrts to elevate or benellt theoiaelves, to keep steadily in view tbe 
principle so shortly, bat emphatically expressed by Bhakspeare— 
** I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none ;** 
yet it will be always trae, that they must derive their worldly coBBflsrts 
and mental improvements ftom thehrowa spontaaeone and well-dlraoled. 
acUvitiee. They moat reaiat the temptations to aelf-indulgent remiae- 
ness. But on this point I cannot quote a more impressive authority, or 
a more persuaaiye recommendation, than the sentimenu of Sir Robert 
Feel, in that address to the students of Glaagow which so admirably 
eombinss the characters of the statesman, the phiioeopher, and the 
Christian, and.which has come to my hand as about to send these papers 
to the pren. 

** Let me assare ypo, with all the eamertness of the deepest eonvie- 
tlon, founded on the opportunities of observation which publlo life, and 
intercourse with the world have aflbrded, that your success, your eini> 
nence, your happiness, are much more independent of the accidents and 
eapriees of fortune, and inHnitely more within your own eontrol, than they 
appear to be to superficial observers. There lies before you a bonndieas 
Held of exerUon. Whatever be your pursuit, whatever be the profession 
which yon may choose, the avenues of fhme are open to you, or at least 
sre olMtructed by no barriera of which you may not command the key. • 

"I have said that the avenues to distinction are ftee, and that it is 
within your power to command an entrance to them. I repeat, with the 
oameetneas of the deepest eonvietion, there- is in my mind a presumption. 
*int slauMt to certainty, that if any one of yen wiU deteiminsS 
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Ttia pia&andazniigement of oar social 9cawmf Mean the 
sulmiission and docilifcy of the young, and keep aocieCy from 
being shattered by their more turbulent passions, by their ea- 
gemess of will, and national excitability and restlessness. It 
compels them to be teachable and to leam ; because all that 
.will be gratifications to them are in the possession oi their dl» 
ders, from whom they are not strong or numerous enoogh to 
force it On these they must be dependant for all they wish 
and like, and to these be sabjected. They can only get what 
they want through the channels and by the means which these 
aUow and have established. These necessities preserve the 
steady order and daily tranquillity of society. All goes on 
everywhere in a regular and peaceable course, because the 
mature and aged are thus, in all classes and conditions, the 
sovereigns of those who would be, without this irresistible 
arrangement, the perpetual agents snd instruments of agita- 
tion and disquiet, from their moveabilities, impulses, passions, 
and inexperience. I do not pretend to say that the elder are 
all or always wise ; but they contain the wisest and most in- 
tellectual part of the coexisting society at all times, whether 
the deg^e of their capacity or moral attainments be high or 
inconsiderable. 

We have remarked that America has more young persons 
of sixteen, and fewer elder persons of fifty and upward, than 
.Great Britain. The consequence of this difierence, in these 
portions of their population, must be, that society in the 
United States will be less under the government and influence 
of the mature and the aged, and will be more restless and 
.agitated by its violent, headstrong, and impassioned junior 
classes. There will be a minor proportion of moral wisdom, 
and of intellectual life and pursmts, than in our own island ; 
because there will be a less proportion of the Uviiuz heads in 
which these qualities reside. From the account of many re- 
pent travellers, the American social world seems to be an il- 
lustration of these inferences. ^ 
. But while this distribution of hfe has established so firmly 

be eminent in whaterer proftssion yon may elioose, and will act wttli 
vnvaryinff steadiiMM in parsoanoe of that deierminatioo, yw wlU, tf 
health and strengib be given to yoa, infallibly aacceed." 

I read theee worde as the voice of the heart, aod as the genaine ex* 
wearioQS of what the Uluatrioiw speaker has Mt, has actetf upon, ao« 
fifls baea so splsndbBy baoeflted by. 
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IIm civil peaee, and oider, md the moisl ttrangth <if iiNiktj, 
and keeps its eonititaent elements compact uid its emme 
eonaisteDk, yet the young are never without that paction of 
influence which henefits their elder lords and makes all mose 
h^ipy. Fot such is the marrellous and mysterious constitu- 
tion of faoman nature, that while the juvenile hody lespeet 
and rather fear their seniors, the mature and aged feel ays*- 
pathies of affection and regard for the younger, and especially 
m their filial relationship, which soften authority into a destn 
to carass and sooth rather dian to sternly gorenw In return, 
^so, for the subjection and obedience of the junior ages, it 
has been made a law of nature, and thence a universal law of 
society, that the elder shall maintain the younger, and teach 
them how to acquire the goods of life for themselves as they 
advance into its maturer periods. 

Thua admirably and happily has our social economy been 
planned and is upheld by its Divine inventor. The young 
obey and revere the elder, and these love and nourish the 
younger. The latter have been abo so devised and framed 
as to be shvays giving pleasure by the natural beauty and itt- 
teresiingness^f their coontenancci hmbs, form, and motions. 
They are, when properly nurtured and not wrongly behaved 
to, perpetual pictures of living happiness, paving, smiMng, 



laughink bustling, and chattincf around us ; and by' their fiUil 
origin tbsy are so intermingled in eveiy iunily, that we ean- 
BOt look anywhere wi&out aeeing them. The quantity of 
p lea sing sensationa and emotions which they cause to the 
elder part of mankind in da0y lifb is incalculabie. Feeble as 
they seem and powerless as they axe, they constitute no smaH 
proportioiioftheexiBtii^happmessofhle. What we need on 
this pcNnt is not merely occssional enjoyment,1[>ut evw-sprnigiiig 
feuntains of pleasurable cooBciousness. We have to be happy 
day alter day, and eveiy day, and the children and youth of every 
oommunity are no smaH part of the needed souicee of com- 
fort to us. They increase the gratification from their appear- 
ance, and easy society, and moving sportiveness, and by the 
numerous little services of various kinds which they render 
to othors, as domestic occasions require. They are always 
fowshmgemptoymeBt for the mother, which, beinsr for their 

^^ 'w^,£*'?l?**^"^u^ *° ^? ^^ «"y ot^^- Substituted 
Wwjr woigd be; tad they are the chief masters and causes 
of their father's useful activities. WithootSSa^ iISS 
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become an mdofent being ; but they chre butt, m Ihm trim, 
a perpetual object for bis diou^^ts and indnatnee as lo^g aa 
beli?es. 

In this respect tbey are of taatiaap artance to aocie^. Tha 
becessity imposed by tbe pka of Pnmdence tm tbe parent la 
maintam tbem, causes tbein to be unconscious edueaton and 
govemois of him, impefceptility even to himself. Thsy ^inda^ 
and shape, and channel, and-moialize his actihritiaa, and Maan* 
sibly compel him to exert these ibr the good of society in hia 
duty, which he cannot eacape, of providing ibr them until 
they can efficiently operate for theniseiTea. Thns tb^ txai« 
ana steady the father aa mnch as he regulates and gairema 
theuL They make him a mote active, aui prudent, and akd» 
ful, and trustworthy member of bis aocial world ; and agaift 
reward him for his care of them, by giving him, in themsel?es» 
such fiiends and assistsnts as he wm nowhere else meet widi. 
None will ever find abroad the diainierested love, the tealooa 
care, the attracting feeling, ibe active friendship for bim, and 
the desire to promote his comfort, which he can obtain, and 
may always keep aHve and fervent in his filial circle, it ii 
this moral magic, this intellectual enchantment-««]| natonit 
in no part artmcial — all the emanation of our Creater's de* 
aign and formation, of both our soul and body, which mafrea 
home 80 delightfol to every one in all ranks of me. . We know 
that there are beings there who take a kindly intevaaC in ua ; 
whom no forms, or doubts, or interest divide firon us ; wboaa 
welfare coincides with our own, and vrith ^rbam we can re* 
ciprocate hi^iness, confidence, and regard. No competing 
interests array its members againat each other. All are Mty 
known to each other and mutually appreciated. AU theae 
benefits arise from the appointed law, thnt all ike yoang abatt 
be naturally related to theold, and these to the young. Mono 
can appear without this affinity ; for they come intoeriatence 
under the sweetest and dearest reilationship of life. Hence 
there are, in a domesticated family, an aliection, a feelaig, a 
8vn4)athy, a safety, a confidence, and attachment anaing mm 
the relationship and ita gradual conaaqfuenees, which reaembia 
nothing else, and for which there cannot be an adequate aid>- 
stitute. All else that pleaaes us is of a different nature, and 
baa other reaults. If these effects be not untversaOy ene- 
fienced, the fault liea not m the system of the Cieator ; Ibat 
ia peafect ; and it liea only with oniselvea to giro it» wdvaf^ 

Vol. m.— Q 
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sa&j) its individual application. None, then, would be witEl- 
out a peisonal experience and enjoyment of its Uesainge. 

But the young do not merely please and assist ; ^ey are 
also great benefactfirs to society, in the veiy qualities and pas« 
■ions which, without the predominance and unrelazing gov- 
ernment of the elder, would be always shaking it into frag- 
ments and confusion. Though not so numerous as ever to 
get the command of the social world, they are enough to act 
powerfully and usefully upon it ; they are continually exciting, 
enlivening, and agitating it. They difiuse an ever-renewing 
spirit through it, which, though not strong enough to injure or 
overpower it, yet is always animating it, and preventing stag- 
nation, and that indolence and apathy which the continued 
poesession of enjoyment, authority, and property usually pro- 
duces. It is from the younger that our social changes, mo- 
tivities, and improvements i^eily arise. The fact that, by 
the plan of Heaven for our world and for our welfare, they 
are all bom destitute of all things, except their bodily frame, 
and its inspuing and directing soul ; and that they shall have 
to acquire^ and must, by their own exertions, obtain their 
wanted portion of the goods of life, as soon as they become 
capable of the operation, puts them into the situation of com- 
pulsory activiw. The young who were in this condition, t^t 
is, between, fifteen and twenty, were, in 1831, a tenth part of 
tfao males, and with those from twenty to thirty, who are also 
mostly unprovided, and in the act of striving for their own 
support and establishment, were one fourth of all their sex. 
These^ are continually devisingv and pursuing new schemes, 
starting new adventures, inventing new means, and urging 
the aged to new enterprises uid objects, which the contented 
elder would never Uiink of, or willingly take the risk of, or 
tcouble themselves about. But the young cannot, for their 
own sake, be indolent or satisfied, until they are provided also 
with what they desire. Hence the two antagonist principles 
of motion and rest are ever usefully striving against each 
other ; and the result is, that alternate sway and constant in- 
fluence of both — that excitation and repression ; that gov- 
erned activity and modified repose, by which society is kept 
in healthful stability and vigour, with progressive advantage. - 

It is the established system of our natural births, -and that 
arranged succession of them, one after another, in such linked 
and uniailing order and continuity, that no gap or deficiency 
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of miher nge or class is ever visible in anv congregation of 
society which have hitherto nnifonnly produced that course 
and state of human life as to youth and a^e under which we 
live, and which have appeared in ev«ry period of the world-^ 
youth impelling the social machine— ase firmly upholding and 
preserving it, and restraining and regmating the urgent forces 
that would disorder or break it. The astronomical orbs are 
not- more potently and ^fully governed by their opposinc 
and ever-actuating impulsions, than the competing ages cS 
human life have been sagaciously adjusted, and are so dis- 
posed as to occur with that fitting efficacy in which we find 
them to be perpetually arriving. But, in either case, though we 
trace the laws of the motivities, and the phenomena which they 
have been institute to occasion, we perceive not the invisible 
agency, nor do we know the specific process by which the ad- 
mirable results are so certainly and unceasingly produced, and 
their harmonizing efficiency is so ezactlysustained. The com- 
ponent parts of human society are nke the particles of a 
mighty river, always distinct and inseparable, and ever sever- 
ing from each other, yet constantly flowing on in streams co- 
hering and incessant ; losing themselves hy a thousand chan- 
nels in the great ocean of futurity, bat never lessening either 
in their masses, their movements, or in their relative and 
sequent continuity. What striking manifestations of plan 
ana government, extrinsic to themselves ! 

In this arrangement you observe that strength, agility, and 
vigour axe principally given to the young, and thought and 
knowledge to the elder ; and it is by the ages between twenty 
and thirty-five that the largest part of human labour, and the 
works which require most activity and exertion, are carried 
on. Without a class of such beings as the first divisions of 
our life supply, hiunan nature would be stationary, and com- 
paratively unproductive and unimproving. It is at this age 
that the love of personal distinction, the desire of fame, ^e 
wish to excel, the passion to be forward, ambition, appetites, 
and eagerness for novelty and epiployment most keenly stimu- 
late. Hence it is, that from youth the progressive principle 
of society has been assigned to originate, and has been and is 
ever issuing and operating ; while the later periods of life are 
compelled, by the energy that assails them, to exert and apply 
their superior judgment and experience to moderate die mo- 
vhig forces of their vivacious offsjHring, tad to turn them in*~ 
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Thns Mwiety- n equally beMfited and eon- 
timiaUy imp g p ve d bythe goudunebaiacter of the one portion 
•f its popolation, and by the spirit and impetootities of the 
other ; and tfane its vsrioos ckMe* aie made, by the fanned 
•ad oeeiet mechanisni of onr social eeonomyi to be tne con- 
tional instmmente of pnctieal good to each other, from the 
veiy cizcnmstanees of their azrangemeni and poeiiion, bow- 
erar mnntended or nnperoehred by tbemaelvee such a conse- 
^ence may be. 

«TliM«% a SlTtotty tiMt |lia|MS oor tnds, 
Bsmh-lMW thMn How wa trm."« 

It has been an interesting part of the Bhrine system of the 
Urinff woild that there should be so many children in it Tfame 
peeuuatiy embellish it. They may etea compete with the fe- 
male wond for the beanty and pleasantness which they add to 
it. If we were to compare societjr, in its diTersified foxms, 
to ihe -varieties of the vegetable Kingdom, thongfa we misfat 
lank youth as the nutritions and saccment plants, mature fife 
as the fruit-bearing tteds, and age' as the venerable forest, we 
id^uld «till more justly deem children to be the flowers of 
ioeial lift. Too young to be useful, yet always pleasing, at- 

* I entiMl etosft this letter wfthoaC dtlnf anothsr passsfe firom 8lr 
■Stert P0d*s mbortatton, beeaase it so eloqoentty dssertbes tUe nwaos 
aad qoaliUfls to whieh youtli will alwave ow«4ts laoat eertaln saecsM. 

** It Is lacombent oa yoa to aoqaire loose qoalities wbich ehiiU At you 
|br aotkm railwr Chan speeulatfaMi. It is not, itaerefore, by mere stndsi 
W the laoie secwnQlailon or knowledge, that you can liope ftr emiaenea 
Menial diaeiplinO| the eaereioe of the Aeultics of the nind, the qolekea- 
inf ef ynar apprehension, the atrengtbeninf of your memory, the flmning 
^a SDnod, tapid, and discriminating Jodgmem, an of even more im- 
lorauMB tiin the store of learning. 

<* IT yoa Will coaaider these fhettlties ss the nioat predoos gifts of 
nature, and be perauaded that they are capable of conaiant progreoaiTe, 
and, tberelMe. almost of indeflnlte improvement ; that, by acts aimllar 
la Misas by Wlilo& great Ibats of bodUy dexterity are perfbrmed, a eap»> 
stty ftr thh aobtar ftats of the mind may be acquired, the first object of 
~ ir yomh will be to eatablleh that control over your own mind and 
Ita Which Will ensure the proper caltivation of this precious inherit- 
aaee. Try, even Ibr a abort period, the experiment of exerclaing such 
staHffoi. Paaetiaetheeoonorayoftlme. Coneideriime, like the fkculties 
of your mind, a preelona eatate; and that every moment of it, vreB a^ 
pUedfJa put out to an exorbitant interest. 

*■ When yen ha^ lived Ofty years, yon will have seen many instances 
M which the owa who finds time fbr eTerything~«M' pnnctuality in all 

Elatkms of Ulb ; Ant the pleasures of society ; Jbr the enltivatien of 
are i fbr eveiy rational amusement— is he who Is moot nssidnims 
aeave pntaitrts o^ his pro^bsston.** 



m 
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tractive, and mteresting, whenever xi^tljr and kindly trained 
and taught ; they form three fourths of a moiety of Uie living 
world ; and from the age of birth to fourteen they are nearly 
half of it ; and are folly so when, as in America, that half 
does not exceed fifteen years of age. 

They are divisible into four distinct portions, each highly 
interesting, but with di£ferent qualities and attractions : the 
babe that feeds upon its parent, and requires her sustain- 
ing care ; the infant that can walk and play, from its wean> 
ing to its fifth year ; the growing child, beginning to bud into 
the futile youth, and with many of its qu^ities, from five to 
ten ; and that youth, with all its expanding bloom, which dis- 
plays in new forms much that is interesting in childhood, 
with the developing nature of the future man. Each of these 
is in due proportion to the others ; rather more than one 
third under five, another third under ten, and less than a third 
under fifteen.* 

They have been specially designed to be in theses graduap 
ting and succeeding forms ; and they all present to us so 
iQany different modifications of human nature ; so many dif- 
ferent species of human beings ; for although it is the same 
individual that grows up and passes from the one age and state 
into the other, yet« while they are in each peri<M, they are 
distinct forms of human beings, with distinct qualities ; each 
with a beauty and interestingness peculiar to itself, always 
harmonized and complete, though every year differing from 
its former state. 

But they must have bee^ specially devised to be what they 
are, and a careful system and use of moans must have been 
planned and executed to make them 6uch. For that there 
are children at all, and such a train of different forms and 
Ages, has arisen from and depends entirely upon the fixed 
2awtof our growth, and upon these having been specifically 
chosen and settled to be what they are. For it would have 
been as easy to make a babe to enlarge into the perfect hu- 
man being in one year as in fifteen or twenty. But the 
graduated enlargement, wiiich is so interesting, has been pre- 
ferred, in order to produce the pleasing effects which result 
from it. Many anunala soon become complete ; but the hu- 

* Both sexes under flvo werp, in I82r, 1,506,268 ; thoee flroin five to 
Bifie, 1^6,315 ; tboM (Vvin nine to fburteen. 1,172,979: oat of the whols 
.fopvlatton of Bngland nA Wales at that time, of 10,990^1. 
Q2 
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tlittibdi^ itd^ved initi derdopiiieiit, that weinvf hmv tbt 
^i>|iaHifiiny agei of thildren ; and what ahoold be a contmual 
imrce of fotther admiration is, that in all these changes of 
Uma and age the human being is always a pezieet figun. 



LETTER XXI. 

Mkeieh^iki Plan on i0**e* the t^emalt WorU appean to ham betn, 
arrangtiy qua^/ML and «falfMiM.-*-7te ^[^ qf it on Human 
aadetif. 

Mr mis Son, 

Our Tiew of the DiTine economy of human lifo wfll not be 
io complete as experience enables us to infer it, unless we 
consider the state of the female portion of human nature in 
the general course and <»der of society. It is so distinct in 
many points from that of ih6 m^e division, and is so difler- 
«n^ mrected, that it detserves a separate examination'. 

The first great fact which it presents to us is, that daily 
)He ahowB it to have been designed that the chief and central 
fountain of famHy happiness should be everywhere -th« 
MoTHiK. From her, the blessing flows to her wedded asso- 
ciate and to her children, to both of whom she is, and has 
been mesnt to be, the kindest friend and daily benefactress ; 
ever doing something serviceable to tiiem, desirous and seek- 
ing always to benefit them, aatid in her verv presence a con- 
stant object of gentle pleasure to diem. It was manifestly 
tdevised and settled by the Creator, in hia formation of female 
nature, that this should be the effect ; and most successfnUy 
and univerBaUy liaa his plan been executed. 

By the parental system which he has put into contmud 
operation, the mother is always so circumstanced with her off- 
spring that thej cannot see bar without interest and sympathy, 
firom the eonatitation of their nature, and fr6m the fix^ portion 
of their life on e«rth. Thnr vIsbIb and their gratifioationa, 
their good and evil of all sorts, connect them perpetually with 
Vr. She IS the cause, th^ maker, the provid«tr, and th6 dia- 
tnbuter of their daily comforts; Omt peic«ve» with r^idity. 
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Aat ilii ii their refoge and preserver, and mfy to her at anch. 
She becomes their laily trast and hope; atie ia as neceaaarr 
as ihe ii ]4eaauig to aiem ; witfaont her thejr would periah 
Mem after their birth. To her care, and matiimal ou mM as, 
and attentions they axe indebted for becoming pennanent rminf 
en their newly-visited earth, nntil other agenciea vemore them 
from it. She introducea them^ ita tiving aociety, and tiaina 
tiiem to be parts themseKrea of its ratimiarciiGlea. She is to 
them ihe inonediate and acting repraaentatiTe of that parental 
PtoTidence mder whose gnariianahip we are all aubaistii^. 
Thus the ftimale world is, at all timea, united with the new 
generations whkh arise and carry on the atream and pregreaa 
of bmnan natore by the most influential sympathies and caaaea 
that can interest human bemgs with each otner. The mother 
has the felicity of being to them a perpetual bleasu]^, and, by 
fostermg and rearing titom, of being a daily and hooily produ- 
cer of good, and a giver of faappmeas. No mother Inrea in 
yain ; no mother need, ever say, " I have lost a day." Empe- 
rora and men ma^, and too often do, pass many useless, and 
some very mischievous days, weeks, and even yeara; the 
mother never, unlesa she counteracts the very arinciples of her 
own being, and becomes wilftill]r unnatural and unaexual ; and 
what is that but being half maniacal, whenever any are ao t 

What the mother ia in her maternal life, the rest of the 
female wortd are likewise, in no small degree, aa her.alliea 
-or anbetitstes, although they may not be parenta ; for aa soon 
-as ihe dangfatefes become capable of intentional and imitating 
activity, l&y join her in all her kindneases and duties ; they 
-ahare m all her labours, and aaaist in promoting the benefits 
which she originates and is comnionicating. 

The mother and her dau^ters become thus, in every £unily, 
4he fountamsand nHdcera of its daily conveniences and con^ 
forts. They must be most unfortunately ftactioos and per- 
Terse if this be not the habitual consequence of their lives. 
The effects may not be noticed by those who profit firom 
thorn as proceedug ftora these living causes, but they must 
be ahprays thus issuing, for they have no other source. Ii; 
Ihen, the female membiBrs of -society only keep themselves 
ftifOL being clouded or distarbed by wrong feelings or rude 
habits, they cannot be inmates of any home without these re- 
MHs naturally and regohnrly flowing from their duW US^ and 
«0«ial'po8itian, wd iconsftitiitional fbtmation. Ahi|^ power 
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than their own has so framed them, and by their fiamai at it 
develops, gradually leads them to these utilities. 

If the mother have good sense, sood intentions, a due 
knowledge of what she has to do, and ue usual state of temper 
which, by the make and system of her being, has been pro- 
vided to accrue to her ; if she preserve the suavity, and ease, 
and gentle manner which have been made, by all these means, 
to be natural to her sex, she will, una£fectedly and insensibly, 
diffuse around her emanstions of these qualities. She will 
raise in others the ^acid feelings which are actuating herself. 
She will look, and speak, and spread the moral beauties which 
bud, and bloom, and expand within her imperceptibly to 
herself. What is aasumeid never, or but shortly, interests. 
The charm lies in the natural reality ; the artificial wearies or 
dissatisfies, and cannot be lasting or uniform. When per- 
ceived to be the mask, and not the genuine soul or features, 
the detection always prevents the confidence and regard which 
true benignity creates. Truth has in all things an abiding 
attraction, which no counterfeit can retain. 

But so admirably is the fabric of human life constructed, 
and are all its component parts arranged and qualified, that if 
the wife or mother be the true srowth of nature, with that 
cultivation which her intellectual improvement in civilized 
societies now occasions, she will be the daily benefactress of 
her family; all her household will find a general comfort 
aboat them, originating from her intentions and superintend- 
ence. Neatness, quiet, harmony, order, and prudent self- 
regulation, both in mind and in manners, will, from her ex- 
ample, be the character of that home, of which she will then 
be the model, the attraction, and the presiding queen. 

This is what, in the plan and purpose of Providence, they 
have been designed to be, and what every wife and mother 
may be. It is but just to add, that it is only a description of 
what the female world of Europe uid America most generally 
sre ; and what those of Asia and Africa would be also, if 
their paganism or Mohammedanism were to be exchanged for 
Christianity. This reliffion is the true patron, friend, fosterer, 
and exalter of women of aU classes ; their best qualities are 
peculiarly con^nid with its Divine precepts, uid disclose 
themselves most efficaciously under its'mip^ting protection. 

^®"* '^A^jli^'y' ^* r^ themselree to belf '^SSTchw- 
ttcterand conduc^ nd to have this moral mo^^^ui^h^ 
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nally about thcpi. It nuT be lost or it maj be retained ; the 
talent may be buried in ttie earth ; the diauMmd may lie ob- 
scured and incrusted in the mine. But the laws of natuie 
and the Divine economy of himian life provide the eapaeity, 
the means, and the agencies far all these admirable results ; 
with these the spontaneous will and steadhr persereranee of 
the individual nund must co-operate in order to pioduee the 
beauties and blesdhgs which they are intended to occasion. 

Wherever the female worid exhibits these fe^ores, it 
evinces Utie beauty of the sjrstem under whose agency it arises. 
Nor can we doubt that this character will become more prev- 
alent. The natural desire of both sexes to be whst is 
deemed most excellent while they live, in order to be piefened 
and applauded, will increase its universality as the inqirove- 
ments of socie^y elevate and refine its moral and intellectual 
standards. Goid taste, right feeling, and sound judgment 
must become more common ; and, as they spread, what they 
most value and seek for will multiply with the demand for it, 
and be more enhanced as it is more appreciated. We are 
all too fond of happiness not to encourage every mode of pn>- 
ducinff it that becomes perceptible and practicable. Hence 
the vuue of the female amiabilities csnnot but rise as their 
benefits are more discerned and felt. Tfaua, the more they 
are practised, the higher will be the estimation of them ; and 
the more they are esteemed and wiahed for, the more common 
thev will become. 

Hence there can be no doubt that family happiness will be 
more sought and enjoyed as the improvements of homaa 
-nature increase ; and this is meant to be One of those im- 
provements. It can, however, only arise from the mstemal 
and connubial virtues and qualities of the female world ; and 
as these are more cultivated, possessed, and practised, the 
more certain and the more universal will be the domestic 
comforts which they create. Nothing else can yield such to 
mankind, because nothing else can cause that quantity of hap- 
piness and ben^t which they originate. Hence the impend 
lance, rank, value, and improvements of the female poitiot 
of human nature will advance in every state, with its mora^ 
reli^us, and intellectual progression. 

There seems to me to be no reason to Ambt that, firom 
the causes which we can discern to be now in operation, 
our world will become happier in every soceeeding generation s 
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and that it is the plan of Pnmdeiice that it abould be fO. 
A new moral spirit seems to be imparted to human nature to 
promote this effect ; but the great streams of human hi4>pi' 
ness must always come from the domestic sources, and 
therefore mainly from the female world. To this end they 
must participate in the improvements which take place. They 
are visibly advancing in a fair proportion of these ; and wiU 
thereby be always on a level with their age, a^d, from parta^ 
king in the general progress, will continue to be the most in- 
fluential instruments in realizing whatever further benefaction 
of earthly felicity it may be the design of the Creator to be- 
stow on his human race. Transgression having been the m- 
tioducer of evil, the moral improvement of the world may be 
expected to be attended with an augmentation of individual 
happiness. Hence there is no just ground to suppose that 
society is doomed to be more wretched, if its populations 
should continue to multiply. 

The relative .position in which the female sex are placed, 
by the natural uiws of life and death, contributes greatly to 
their influence on society. 

On surveying the table of the living population in England 
and Wales in 1821, we perceive that, of the ages from the 
birth to fourteen years old, there were more boys than girls 
existing in society ;* but from the age of fourteen to the 
longest period of human life, there were most females alive in 
the English world, f This is a remarkable circumstance, be- 
cause it falls in the most important seasons of life ; and the 
larger quantity of women is the greatest in the mature and most 

* The males then In Ensland under the age of fonrteen were 3,089,090, 
the females 9,0S6^19 ; m&ng a dlffbreuce of (»,ftS8 more males. 

t From rburteen,the greater number of Amaiet "-'--'- ---•—--- 
Wales in I8tl were, at the soooessive periods— 



From 15 lo 19 
90 to 99 
SO to 39 
40 to 49 
M toS9 
00 to 00 
70 to 79 
80 to 09 
00 to 09 
100 and npwaid 

In all . 

■ at tbsse ages. 



95,983 
145,558 

55,845 

18.648 
0956 

17,675 

9616 

6798 

10S7 

69 
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efibctive portion of human life ; I mean the period hetween 
twenty and forty. In this intenral they exceeded the males 
by above 200,000.* This occurs in the time of their hfe 
when most are mothers, and when all are performing important 
offices of kindness, care, and doty in society. Men, en- 
grossed by their civil and political employments aud pursuits, 
share but Uttle in the private education, the daily management 
as to the moral and religious cultivation of their household. 
All this is usually performed by females ; and we find they 
are made to be more numerous at the period when they are 
most wanted for human benefit and improvement. 

This does not take place accidentally ; but is really pre- 
pared for in nature, and prepared for by the fact that fewer fe- 
males die between their birth and the age of fourteen than of 
the males. The difference is so great in the distribution of the 
mortality of this season of beginning life, that above 122,000 
more males then die than females ;f that is, 122,000 fewer 
females die, and, by that means, 122,000 more younff women 
grow up to be the useful members and helpmates of society, 
than could have been in the world if the laws of death had 
been su£fered to operate on them when girls as actively as 
they do on the other sex when boys. 

That this difference, at this part of life, is the result of Divine 
arrangement and not of accident, seems to me to be indicated 
by the sequent &ct, that in the next period of existence, be- 
tween fifteen and forty-five, the proportion changes, and most 
females die.t When we recollect that this is me section of 
their life in which they add to the world the new race that is 
to succeed them, we see the cause of its greater mortality fo 
them ; b^t yet eyen this is so governed, that although more 
of them die than males during these thirty years, yet still they 

* The excess was the two nambera above stated between these ases. 
being together S01,403. ♦ 

t In Mr. Ricknuufft table of the bnrials (br eighteen years, between 
1813 and 1880, the nomber who died under fourteen were— 

Of males 865,037 

Of fbmales, only 743,000 

Making more males .... 139,037 
X The number of deaths between fourteen and forty-five was— 

FSmales 453,751 

Males ....*.. 405,481 

More fismales buried . , \ , 48,970 
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ueeed their man robnit and leM endangered companiona I9 
the laiger living nvmben to which I have already alluded. 

Agam, the care and benefiting wisdom by which the laws 
of death are administered ^ipeajr to us in the subsequent ap- 
plication of them. In the twOThryeare from forty-five to eixtjr- 
five, more malea were taken off ;♦ fiwm aixty-five to seyen^ 
the pioportiima a little alternate between those who die of 
each aez ;t but from seventy to one hundred and seventeen, 
when the female wtxrld have dischaiged all their maternal and 
woikUy dutiea, and have become leas neceeaaiy to society, 
and are then rather its venerable omamoits than ita helpers, 
the bigest proportion of deaths falls continuously on them. I 
Yet here again, so modified ia the removing operation, that, 
aldkough they die most numeroudy, they are still the laxgest 
number of the living, and even to tiie last extremity of human 
existence; for there were above 1000 mtore -females than 
malea at the age of ninety,^ and 69 more at that of one 
himdred.il They even had the triumph of the most protracted 
kmgeTity in the catalo^e of the eighteen yean' deaths ; for 
tb^ngest liver who is recorded to have died in that time 



More malea 



101,405 
15,488 



t At eUly-rtx and sizty-seTen weia^ males, 80,M« ; ftmales, 89,655 ; 
beiof MS more females ; bm at sixty-eight am! sixty-^iiiie ttae altennr 
tkm was a6,lSi melee and 94,590 flmrales wbich made 611 more males. 

t The eomparatiYe deaths, in Mr. Bickman'a taUe^ p. xxxtI, were as 

AOa. XALCS. raMALBS. 
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75 to 79 
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96 to 00 

100 to 104 

105 to 100 

110 to 114 
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95,090 mm* ftmala than male 

$ Of the age of nhicty 



104,404 
07,714 
77,987 
30,309 



Of onefaqaOnd and upward thme 



106,814 
109,7M 
80,010 
47,075 
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lasted to one htmdred and twenty fcm, and this waa a fe- 
male.* 

On the whole, there were, in 1821, living in England and 
Wales, of all ages, 227,667 more of the feminine sex than of 
the other.t Thus the living fabric of society in this part of 
our island was composed of 62,638 more boys, in the ages 
under fifiteen, and 291,105 more srown up females, in all the 
subsequent years from fifteen to the duration of a century and 
more. So that female mind and habits were operating in our 
social world nearly a fortieth part more than the male, as &r 
as greater numbers and maturity a£fected it ; for this wapena 
quantity was that of the female mind in the two periods of its 
most pleasing and its most serviceable state, and thereby of 
its greatest influence, especially in all that relates to the nur- 
ture and education of the young, and to the direction, tone, 
character, and government of domestic life ; and not less so 
in all that power and benefit which sensible women unassu- 
mingly exercise and impart to sensible men in heir counsels 
and conversation, and bv their example and manners. 

It is the female world which chiefly cements society to- 
gether, and gives it kind and tender feelings, and neighbourly 
friendliness, the love of peace and repose, and mutual esteem 
and good-will. Their natural regard and sympathies for the 
other sex incline them to its society, draw it into theirs, and, 
by promoting the desire to please, contribute to increase the 
amity and attachment of men to each other as well as to them- 
selves. They foster and circulate the amiable sensibilities, 
and give a perpetual popularity to the gentle and obliging dis- 
position ; to that softened state of mind and manners which 
IS peculiarly eflScacions in civilizing and regulating the human 
strength and energies. The virtues and qualities which most 
beautify the human character are most natural to the female 
nature in all its ages, but are less so to the male beyond his 
infancy. His greater powers, impetuosities, and activities 
suppress their influence as he rises into manhood and vigorous 
employment. As he grows into tins, the emulations and am- 
bitions, the strivings snd the contests of human life then ex- 

* RIskaMa, voL i., p. xxxvL 

t Tb» whols liTinc wen— 

Females ...•••• 6,879,610 
Males ........ 6,169,0S« 

Mora ftmales • • • • • • SI7,50T 

Vol. III.— R 
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cite moM of his BttentioDi and make him a partiaaii in thst 
bosy world where all are struggling so earnestly and so perti- 
naciously for distinction, property,* power, enjoyment, and su- 
periority. It is in the female characters about hfm that he 
tees and feels the interestingness and the utilities of the more 
tender feelings, of the affectionate heart, of the mild and gentle 
temper, of the kind manner, the obliging readiness, aikl the 
desire to please ; of social peace and quiet, and of those en- 
dearing comforts and placid happiness which the female world, 
in its various conditions of mother, daughter, sister, wife, rel- 
ative, or visiter, is continually producing or extending. 

From all these considerations we may discern the arrange- 
ments of the Creator as to female life to have been admirably 
planned. Fewer females in their childhood and girlish age 
than boys ; but from that period, more of them than of men, 
after they become capable of being the cause, aids, and rulers 
of a household ; more always in the mature population. Thus 
the larger part of the coexisting generation consists of females^ 
living always in their homes, and tending their young families 
and relatives, and pervading general society as its most regu- 
lar and continual guides and supporters; while the active 
labours of male life call that to different habits in the public 
scenes and occupations of the worid ; and it cannot, therefore, 
be so efficient in the moral direction and education of private 
society and of the growing mind.*. 

Tlie benefits of uiis part of tbe economy of human .life are 
felt in all stages of its political condition ; but least in the 
savage and uncivilized tribes and eras. They increase witk 
human cultivation, and will here preponderate as education di»> 
ciplines the mind, as suitable knowledge enlarges its thoughts 
and views, and as religion elevates and purifies its feelings, 
hopes, and aspirations. 

* Tbere are more maiss alive tbon females under flmrteen, because 
tbere are more bom ; but female infents appear to oailive tte male ones, 
for above one fifth of the males bom died in their first year, bat only on« 
sixth of the females. One third of the malea bom were dead nnder 
three, bnt not one third of the fennalea till under six ; thns in seven years 
there died, within the first year of their ace, malea 167,717; females 
130,935 ; making a difference of ao many as 36,782 less females dying at 
that early period ; of one and two yeara, males 83,636 ; females 78,460^ 
being 5170 less females. In the three next years, or nnder fear, five, 
and six, there were 1347 less females dying ; so that 43,305 more female- 
chUdreD than males lived to attain the age of five years in England and 
Wales flxxD 1818 to 1894.— See Rick., p. xxxvU. 
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The present state of American society diffen fioni onn In 
this compartment of it ; and moral consequences seem to fol- 
low from the diversity, and will probably continue to do so, 
unless some improvement in the habits of life lessens the pres- 
ent ratio of mortality among its female classes. ^ 

Instead of females beins, as in England, the larger number, 
on the whole census in the United States in 1831 the males 
were the most numeroua body, in a population nearly the 
flame as, in 1821, was the English amount.* Up to nfteeu 
yefiurs the females were, as in England, fewer than the males.f 
They were more in the next five years of age between fifteen 
and twenty ;t but from that time of life to the period tf ei^ty, 
the men always surpassed them in number.^ From eighty to 
one hundred, the aged women were the largest portion,]| but, 
at the centurial duration, the men were in greater number. H 

The result of this comparative position of the two sexes in 
America is, that in all the most active and mature ages of life, 
the men are more numerous than the women. It corresponds 
with our preceding views, thac there is m America more of 
that style of conduct and manners which characterizes the 
less moral and civilized population. America is at present 



' The flree males were ...;.. 5,358,560 
Females 5,I«7,290 



More males 191,270 

t Tbe comparative numbers under fifteen were — 

Males ...:.. 3,496,51 

Females 2,310,816 



More males 




. 115,703 


t Males, 575,614 ; females, 507,713. 




4 The aeries fh>m twenty 


to eighty was— 






MALBB. 


rtWALCS. 


From 20 to 30 . 


. 952,902 . 


. 915,663 


30to40 . . 


. 592,596 . 


. 555,569 


401O50 . 


. 969,370 . 


. 355.435 


50to60 . 


. .-230,500 . 


. 292,928 


60 to 70 . 


. , 134,910 . 


. 180360 


70to80 , , 


, , 58,136 . 


. 58,034 



2,.')38,414 
3,238,480 



2,238,480 



Most males : , 99,934 

fl From eighty to one hundred Were 17,938 males and 30,056 ft _ . 
IT or one hundred and upward, males 374 ; ftmales 334.-'FUnt*B Ml*" 
ftss. Valley, vol. U., p. 239. ^ 
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deficient in that nmenor propoftion of females and aged per- 
aeoa which so mnch increases the social repose, morJ habits, 
and sound judgment of the Enj^ish commonity.* 

The mildness and kindness of female nature seem to be 
its characteristic in all regions and societies. We know this 
to be the £iet tfaronghoat Enrope, and we find it as much so 
elsewhere, and in & rudest as well as in the less cultivated 
nations. It inllaences the conduct of the sex in Turkey,t 
it actuated the feeUnflS of the nc^ queen in West Africa,! 
and has been observed to prevail in New Zealand.^ We see 
it prompting an American lady to resolve to emancipate her 
slaves, though with a heavy pecuniaiy loss, as soon as she had 
acquired the right to do so, and to take much trouble to pur- 
chase the full property in them that she might effectuate her 
wishes — a rare instance of such persevering and disinterested 
humanity. I 

* The AiiMtkan prasi may be quoted as the best Jodfes on this point. 
In tbe American newapaper called **Tlie Philsdelplila Gaiette," wtaieh 
fa eonaidefed to be eoodscted in an able and moderate apirit, we read :— 
'*Rs«enffa, lioi, and mtempecanee aeem lo have tlieir perfect woric in 
•very section of Uie cosntry. Exliibitions are every day made oT law- 
lesa exeeoa, of infernal Jealonay, of eold-blooded malignity, of meet deba- 
iing aenmalUy, of utter reckleaaoeaa of life, and entire diaregaid, if not 
disbeliei; of a fyttnrity. Mnrdera, robberiea, gambUng in aU its varieties, 
saieides, snd raobHNttragea have beeorae flri^tftilly ftequeot." Several 
of tile aennoos of the preaent American divinea exprese aimilar com- 
plaints sf the spreading demoralisation of the general maaa. 

t The mildneea and Mndnfea of FsMAts nature appear in all regions 
snd societiee. One instance is at this moment before me, in the seraglio 
of the BoHpboms. *' The island Scio had be«a granted ont to seTeral 
sneeeaaiTe solianas, neariy connected with tbe reigning monarch. Under 
tbeee gentle taukmiatreeaea (for anch baa been almost uniformly the 
character of Tnrluah femalea of high rank) the people had auained the 
hif beet degree of caltiTation.*>— Ed. Rev., vol. xiv., p. 135. 

X When in tbe negro Itlngdom of Booea, Mr. Lander aaya, ** On our 
letnm here, the feee and handa of my brother and nnyaeir were much 
awoUen and highly inflamed by exposure to tbe eon. This circumstance 
«xe«»> «5f q»«'« sympathy almoat to teara.**— Lander, vol. ii., p. 101. 

* ?"'• ?*tP**""." remaika of tbe aex, among the aa yet uncivUized 
people of these islands, " The women posaeaa great kindness of heart ; 
l»4.*^tt«r "* »n*m«d aw seldom guUty of infideUty."— Metrop., 

nf^i^SS! iliTfriiJj".^"*''*" I*a*ntlin»pi8ta were forming their colony 
urJ — T h«« d^frrr^', ""-ncipated negroes, a lady wrote to tbe secri 
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We see the maternal feeliogs as strong and pnmdent in 
ihe Indian women of North Ainerica as they could be amonff 
our own, notwithstanding their savage and suffering mode ^ 
hfe.* Amons the wild tribes of this quarter of the globe, 
they haye such curious and retentive minds as to be the tra- 
ditional historians of their nation, t Indeed, in other unciyil- 
ized populations, they have been found to display no wsnt jOH 
inferiority of active intellect when they have been permitted 
or encouraged to exert it.t We may infer this to have been 
at all times the case, by so many of the distinguished nations 
of antiquity having been governed by queens — a kind of sover^ 
eigns that always imply willing and happy subjects, because 

situation is such as predodes the possibility oT my doiog man than to 
giTe tbem their rreedora. They are awarded to ue at a Talaaikm of 
4100 doliars. They are young and promising-— a number oT yoaiif 
boys, some young girls, and a few old persons."— North Amer. Rev., No. 
76, p. 147. 

* Dr. Richardson states: "The Crees use a cradle extremely well 
adapted to iheir mode of lilb. Theinfhnt is placed in the bag, having 
its lower extremities wrapped up in sod stihi^um, or bog moss ; ana, 
wiiboui the least danger of uunbling out, <9n be hung up in the tent or 
on a branch* or be suspended on «he mother^ back by a baud which 
crosses the foreliead, so as to leave her hands perfbelly firee. 

'^ The sphagnum lu which the child is laid Q»rms a soft elastic bed, 
which aflbrds such a protection nom the cold 4>r a rigorous winter that 
its place would be ill supplied by doih. The moiliersare carefbl to col- 
lect a sufficient quantity m autiunn for winter use. 

** Both Hexes are fund of their children. The (hther never punishes 
ihem ; and tf the mothor, more hasty in temper, sometimes bestows a 
blow .or two on a troublesome child, her heart is instantly soAened' by 
the roar that follows, and she mingles her tears with those that streak 
the smoky (hce of her darling.'*— Franklin's Voy., p«69. 

tDr. Franklin mention^ this fact: ^The Indian wosnen till the 
ground, dress the food, nurse and bring up the children, and preserve 
and hand down to posterity the memory of public transaetions.**— Re- 
marks on the Savages, Works, vol. il., p. 116. 

* The American missionaries to the Society Islands in the South Sea, 
in 1834. stated : ** Most of these islands are governed by women. They 
preside at the debates of the chieA on the public affUrs of the island, 
and take an active part in them. The meeUnga are open lo all the na- 
tives.; and, whether of high or low degree, any one is sllowed to give 
bis ppinion on the subject in question. In these debates the woman 
generally evince meittal qualities superior to the men, and also surpass 
them in their auainroents at tbemissiooary scbools."->Ainerican Papers, 
Dec., 1834. ^ 

It seems, however, that it was Christianity which had brought these 
4ttaUUca into light and action; for the same letter adds: "Since the 
esisblishment of the missionaries on the island, the condition df the 
women has undergone a great change. From a state of aMect slavery 
and misery they have become compajratlvely flree and tappy.^—Ib. , 
R2 
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•o much more euily displaced if tbeir role should be offeii« 
live.* 

In Russia, so frequently goremed by empresses, who hare 
Ursefy contributed to its national prosperity, the gipsy fe- 
mues are highly distinguidied for their talent of yocSL music, 
and are fouM fit to hold « -station in its aristocratic ranks, 
when they have been selected for their attractions to be so 
derated. t But perhaps one of the most natural effusions 
and exhibitions of the afiiectionate sensibility of the female 
heart, in its earliest, purely native, andinstinctiye form, is the 
emotion displayed by a Hungarian child towards a bear that 
had nurtuiea her.t 

The Chinese females deserve our notice and applause for 
that union of gentleness with steadiness and patient endu- 
rance which everywhere claims and affects our sympathy. 
They displayed these qualities unaffectedly and unpretend- 
ingly lately at Canton, under the terror, agitation, and dis- 
tresa of a great sudden conflagration there.^ 



* iToa wQl nmsmher, tnm your historical studies, several eeletfrstal 
queens ; Ssmlramls of Assyria, Nitocris of Babylon, Cleopatra of Egypt, 
Artemisia of Asia Minor, and Zenobia of Palmyra. In 1770, Mr. Swin- 
toa pabllsbed. In tlie ** Ptiilooophical Transactions," tbe description of a 
eoln bearing the veiled head of a woman, which, from the characters on 
It, he showed to be Phillstides, the Qubbh op ICalta and Ooxo, before 
the Carthaginians became p esa o sa o d of these islands.— Phil. Trans., 
VOL Ix., PL SH. 

t ** or the gipsies, or, as they styte themselves, Rommany, there sie 
several thoasando in and about Moscow. Ilie fbraale glpeiea are the 
OMMt disdngnished, having, fbr time innmemorial, cultivated their vocal 
powers to such an exteitt, that although in the heart of a country in 
srfalch the voeal art has attained to a greater peribetlon than in any other 
sart of the worid, vet the principal gipoy ehorusee In Moscow are al- 
bwed to be oarlvalled. The earns iibcained by these perlbrmen are very 
large, enabling them to live in luxury of every description. Many of 
them are married to Rnsalan genttoman."— Atheneum, 1896, p. 588. 

t " At a late bear-hnnt in Hungary, the hunters succeeded, after much 
difllcitlty, in killing a very savage she-bear. She was scarcely brought 
to the groond, when a yoang girl about twelve years of age rushed from 
a thickot, and threw keruif on the dying animal, making the greateet 
tamentatimu. With eonsider^e Rouble the huntsmen contrived, by 
SMMMs of oords wHh running knots, to capture the little savage. In- 
tulry beinf set on foot, ft was aseeitalned that a eounti'y-woman had 
loM herchild about twelve years before, and had never been able to dis. 
sever wtet had ^conw of ft. The giri has been placed under the care 
SLi t2L"**?" ■'*«it. who has commenced her treatment by fteding 
SnSi, m* °*^' ^^ aMat.»-Gaseite dee Poites de ftankltar^ 

$ TMr bdiavinar Is dms dsserihsd In a isiisr fhn OsnioD,daisd No- 
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In this extraoidiiuiy- natioii, in some points so laudable, in 
.others so unfavouTably peculiar, the character of their women 
is of sDch kind and impressiveness as to lead one of its pop- 
fllar writers to sketch the female excellence he delineates as 
<;ombining great delicacy, cautious modesty, gentle manners, 
A scrupulous fear of censure, a lore of honour and reputation, 
with &ced principle and high-minded Tirtue.* In his own 

•▼einber, 1835, detailing the destruction of the new eity of Canton by 
-fire : " The alarm was given at eigbt o'clock in tbe evening, and tbe 
agates were closed. The wind fteehened, and the flames spread soatii, 
«asc, and west, and raged all night Tbe streets of tbe s^bnrbs were 
thronged by a dense crowd of people, conveying their goods, or guidinf 
ttbeir females and aged relatimis. Tbe clamour of men and dash of 
'weapons as tfaey eleured the way^tbe shouting, screaming, threstening, 
:and complaining were h<Hiible. At two o*elodE it had burnt down tbe 
Chublan gate. At that time tlie females and ebildren of many AmiUos 
•were on the walls, sitting or lying on their (brniture ; while ethers 
-were sapporting and guiding their helpleas, bedrid, aged, and blind r»> 
Nations. Tbe betaayiour of tbe women was partieolarly remaited; it 
was most admirable. No complaining; no screaming; no fUnting; 
imi calmness, resignstion, and seiPpo asess ion. The tones of their 
voices were watcbed, as they occasionally gave direction to their ehil- 
^dren or servants ; and xhey were bland, subdued, end polite. Tbssigitt 
«r a burning city is dreadful anywhere ; but its horrora are nultipUed ia 
China."— Public Papers, 34 Mareh, 1836. 

* As poets and novel writers, when they sketch human mannere, usu- 
ally draw from characters they are acquainted with, I consider the de- 
scriptions of tbe Chinese suthor of '* The Fortunate Union'* a r^ptreaesta- 
t4on of the Chinese ladies he most sdmired. His heroine wss flbuey- 



plngsin. 

** Her eyebrows were like the slender leaflet of the wuiow tn spring ; 
and her whole aspect that of a delicate autumnal flower. Brought 



up tenderly in the retirement of tbe female apartments, she surpsssed 
in delicacy a silken tissue. Still, however, when the oecssion eslled 
fbr it, she possessed tslents and resolution beymid many of tbe other 
sex."— Vol. I., p. 60. 

Tbe sentiments ascribed to her, in her oenversscion with her uncle, 
who was ut^miitly persecuting her, are highly creditable to the ftmale 
character of China in its most respectable class. 

•* The violation of the laws to evil and cruel purposes," replied Shuey* 
plngsin, *' may make the nrail humanity of a worthy and exalted chap- 
acter tremUe.; but such natural tbeUngs wUl never eempel it to descend 
from its moral eievalioo : for, being governed by a fixed principle of rec- 
titude, the presence of the emperor himself will nevw force such a chas> 
aeter to degrade itselC" 

On his Airthsr urging her to what she deemed wrong, she snswered, 
**The proverb says well, tbe winter insect must not talk of summer: 
the ephemeris (the Hoeykoo) never Icnows spring and sntsna. We svs 
all best sei|usintcd with the nsinre of our own situstions. Let sne 
beg of you, uncle, to mind your own afiUrs. Your niece knows thst 
then sre such things as propriety, vhsue, reputation, snd set^govera- 
ment. In compaiisoa with these, bappiuMs and missry ass iamlBwuP* 
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peraonl 
his own 



1 he likewise ascribes the preservation of morality among 

I own sex to the influence of such examples/ and shows, 

by the verses which he adds on his heroine, that he felt what 
he delineates to be the natural beauty, as well as the culti- 
vated excellence, of the female spirit.! 

Thus in every country the peculiar amiabilities of the fe* 
male mind are felt to be distinguishing moral beauties to it ; 
are valued as such, and are everywhere disclosing themselves. 
The male spirit, however entangled with other habits and ab- 
surdities, yet is interested by uie more delicate and gentl« 
nature of his allotted companion, as long as she preserves 
her attracting virtues, undebased by what sullies and de- 
stroys them. She is, however, susceptible of such degrada- 
tion ; she may become all that is most odious and abhorrent. 
It is painful to find that such a pen-ersion exists at present in 

to her. Pray, then, give yourself no nncalled-lbr anxiety on my acoount," 
p.S35. 

*' To die once fs nothing ifi comparison with the lossorTirtne,** p MS. 
—The Fortttiiate Unioa, translated from the Coineoe original by J. P. 
Davis, 1639. 
* ** Reason's hi«fhway is straight and plain ; unlike 
The crooked, devious path of worthless men. 
Did not a faultloss heroine sometimes shine. 
Virtue's great cause entirely would ALU."— lb., p. 82. 
t "Her nature was ardent in the cause of virtue. 

Though the softness of her affbetious was easily injlneneed. 
To blend thus the warmth of passion with the rigidness of principle, 
Is the perfection of moral exeellence.**— lb., vd. ii., p. 857. 

*' Wonder not at this fbmale. 
With slender waist and delicate hands. 
Her heart, though warm, was pure ; 
Her temper chaste as ice ; 

In the ainglenens of her purpose she relied upon herself; 
« IL?5?J"^'***** ^ wrong, what need had she Ibr distrust I'^Ib., S51. 
« WhUe her fhther's wish was yet undivulged, 
The daughter's heart ahready understood it." 

"Mildness, without yielding, constiiutss true Urmness : 
Would you seelt an etnblem of mildness and resistance combined I 
The watei^ element afibrd»the fittest ilinstratiiin."— lb., 369. 

— 2?J!!!°*u^*"**^5'**^ *® ***« emperor: " the son of Heaven turned his 
Sr; nS J^ 5"^^'' »•>" ■*>« suniassed a flower or a willow in deli- 

JnJs^SiSsTeom^'nSSJir *° ''«'*' ~"'''"' ^" "^* *^*»^*' ""**^ 
se^Je uMer'^'SrSSt'?"*''' **«*«• ■" «»«»t honoured by a strict ob- 
SrtS^tSK S^?u ^ **r difficulty. The excellence of virtoa 
b!J."-^.»T«S. •' Particularly whto sscfwjysffoids opporta- 
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the capital of a country whose females have been {mised for 
their sprightliness, good feeling, and kind manners ; but Spain 
needs great moral improvement :* yet all large cities have some 
lamentable anomalies ; and we may class tms «mong those of 
a different, bat still deplorable description, which disgrace our 
own. But even for the existence of these we must accuse our 
own sex ; for what are they but the victims of the men who, 
for their own selfish ends, have deceived and corrupted themi 
Their very sensibilities, then, make them both more misera- 
ble and more evil beings, increased by the utter hopelessness 
and despair of obliterating the past ; of recovering their for- 
mer rank or estimation ; or of obtaining any creditable means 
of subsistence. To such wretchedness does ti^e self-gratify- 
ing deluder lead and consign the female spirit he seduces and 
betrays, The human ruin and misery of the suffering in^- 
vidual become in time so complete, that it can never be surpri- 
sing that a temper half demoniacal should occasionally result 
£rom it. Nothmg but the native good qualities of the female 
heart prevents t&a efiect from following universally such a 
cause ; but these are so generally indestructible, that even 
vice, ^remorse, famine, contempt, and disease cannot wholly 
or always overpower their instinctive operation. 

* An American IraTdter In Spain bas given us tlie fMlowinc aeoonat, 
published in 1880 : " Perhaps there an no women in the wond possas 
sing eharaeten more atroni^y marked with reeUess crime than those of 
the lower class in Madrid, known by the name of Manolas. Unheeded 
by the police, and abandoned to their own vindictive passions, the bar> 
riera in which they live are the nightly soenea of violenee and mvfder : 
and the only intimation which jostioe has of their crimes is when the dead 
bodies of the murdered of either aex, instead of being coneealed, are thniat 
out into the street. Aa many of these women habitoally carry opm 
knivea thrust through their garters, the means of dealing a death-MOW ts 
ever at hand.**— Spidn Revisited, by an American. 
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LETTER XXII. 

Tki Aged CIoM of Soeietv emndmred.— Statt and Proportion ^ them 
in Kngland and Walen.— Review of their Character^ Ptoitton, and 
UtHitie* in the Living World. 

Mt dbar Sydnsy, 
' We find every population on the earth, and nearly every 
family, consisting of persons in the three succeeding stages of 
life — the young, the mature, and the aged ; presenting to us 
at all times a living picture of the beginning, the midme, and 
the end of our designated eartMy existence. The proportions 
of these to each other have been already noticed, and their 
mutual utilities likewise. I would now direct your attention 
for a short time to the consideration of the last ^vision, whom 
we characterize as the aged portion of society. It has been a 
continual part of the Divine economy of our world that it 
should, in all its societies, contain a certain portion of this 
class of ito human beings, intermingled with the rest, but va- 
rying in the length of Uieir protracted duration. They have 
outlived all the causes of oissolution which have taken off 
the great bulk of those with whom they were coexisting ; and 
have advantages, qualities, utilities, and purposes peculiarly 
connected with themselves, by which they are separated and 
distinguished from all the younger portion of the community. 
In 1821 the state of living society in England and Wales 
comprised ten millions and a half of both sexes. Of these 
the aged formed nearly a thirteenth part, if we date this class 
of seniority from the attainment of the sixtieth year of human 
life. At this period of it the character and qualities of old 
age begin to be most visible and operative ; and those who 
had reached this duration formed at that time an amount of 
791,997 individuals of both sexes ; being in- number, at the 
latter end of human life here, about half of those who were at 
Its commencing period, or under five years of age.* 

Wck., p. 37. TlMMe tmder five wer« 7»1,57» males, and 774,689 females. 
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Thisiiged poitioii of society weie distiiiguished iroin each 
ether by the difierences of their respectiye seniority. Two 
sevenths of them were between seventy and eighty ; not quite 
a twelfth between eighty and ninety. The first beiqg equiv- 
alent to almost one forty-fourth part of the whole population ; 
the last being only a hundred and si^ieth portion. Only 5533 
of boUi sexes were between ninety and one hundred years, being 
only I in 1903 of the whole community. The very few who 
had reached one hundred years and above were only 189 ; 
being but as 1 in 55,717 in a jwpulation of ten millions and a 
half.* Of those enjoying this extreme longevity, two thirds 
were females. 

In all periods and states of society we find such a class ex« 
isting ; and in proportions^ though not so large as this, yet al- 
ways of sufficient number to make it a distinct order and stage 
of every population. In conjunction with the mature, they 
form, as before reiharked, the consolidating and stable body 
of all societies ; .presenting always a remarkable contrast to 
the interesting divisions of infancy and childhood, as well as 
to the ardent, fearless, vigorous, imaginative, enterprising, and 
restless youth. 

A distinct moral and intellectual character from these has 
been assigned to the aged members, and is generally acquired 
in some degree, and is most usually sustained by them. This, 
in its completeness, is such as they gradually and spontane- 
ously form out of their accumulated Knowledge, their varied 
observation, their loog^xercised judgment, their Repeated ex- 
perience of the results of earlier fancies, hopes, speculations, 
and pursuits, and their more solid reasoning jui/i calmer wis- 
dom thence arising. They are more convinced of the need 
of self-government by the sufferings they have endured from 
many unrestrained self-indulgences ; and, by the changes in 
their bodily constitution, they are more able as well as willing 
to practise it 

All these elements of wiser life bring with them a sedate- 

* Rickm, p. xliiL The nnmbers were— 
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ness of restine mind, a love of repose, a' contentedneas with 
moderate comforts, settled habits of conduct, and an indispo- 
sition to further competitions and exertions, which make 
their existence an adyantage to society as well as to them- 
selres. 

As a possession and fflft of existence, which has not been 
permitted or granted to ul ^e rest of the generation, of which 
they axe the surriying portion, old age may be considered by 
those who enjoy it as one of the greatest blessings which 
their Creator has bestowed upon them. It is a special bene- 
faction of which they are the subjects ; for such a class of so- 
ciety could onl^ be in it, from the laws of death being so 
modified in their indiyidual cases as to produce 1Mb result. 
The plan of life as to all the ages has been deliberately ar- 
ranged and steadily sustained ; and could be carried into conr 
atant execution, as it has been, only by a continual govern- 
ment and adjustment of the annual births and deaths, so as to> 
cause society to be always composed of these various coexist- 
ingstages ftom infancy to old age. 

That snch a pcirtion of the aged shall always be in the liv-^ 
ing world has therefore been a special ordainment of Provi<r 
dence, specially effectuated- by the specific ^wocess which ha» 
been established, and is ever operating to this end. Of what 
individuals this section of human life shall from time to time 
be composed, is the selectkiff deten&ination of the superin- 
tending Sovereign of all, made on the principles on which he 
regulates human life in its individual application ; but beine » 
choice and a favour extending only to those who receive uie 
benefit of it, their personal gratitude to the Almighty Giver of 
what he alone can grant or take away should be as unceasing^ 
as the prolongation ^ey enjoy. It is a temporary preference 
which none can claim or deserve, but which should excite 
the desire not to use it unworthily *, the gift makes it more 
imperious on those who have it, to show, by right conduct, 
and thankful feelings, and obedient heart, that a limger con- 
tinuity of existence may not be unfitly granted to them, either 
in this world or in that which is to succeed. Misused lon- 
gevity here can be no recommendation to the addition of an 
endless life hereafter, as it gives the^ strongest evidence that 
the future blessing would be misemployed. 

It has been an admirable plan that human society should be 
composed of all ages, countenances, figures, and degrees of 
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ftatore, firom infancy to senility ; md tkat each AoM set 
and feel according to its own powers and qualities. On this 
system oar living world is, at all times, a more pictmsesqne, 
beantifol, interesting, end useful community, than it coold 
have been if the Creator had chosen to cause all the new 
generations to appear in complete manhood at once, as Adam 
was formed ; or had ordained them to grow up suddenly from 
the earth into fall maturity, as in the Cadmean fablaof the 
Theban population.* Both of these modes of ongin were 
possible, and e<}ual}y easy to the Universal Maker. 

But he has preferred jmd still adopts the scheme of causing 
every population to be that mixture of all the stages of human 
Hfe which makes society a vast and multifarious drama of un> 
eeasinff interest and animation ; in which all ere perfonning 
their tdlotted parts, vri^ a mutuality of benefit and pieesure 
which never diminishes. 

This plan of our social world is peculiarly favourable U> its 
daily happiness as well as to its general beauty, Mid seems to 
have been devised with express reference to its igreeable 
efifect. All mature would hxve made life a m«!« counting- 
house of business or an arena of warfare : all aged would have 
weakened and saddened it : youths alone wouk) have disor- 
dered it ; and childhood only would have converted it into a 
babyhouse of whim and folly. But on the scheme which has 
been adopted and realized, there is always enough of the el- 
der, for the most important offices and substantia reriities, 
to secure the stability of the social fabric ; and this being pro- 
vided for and thus upheld, all the others become agreeable 
ornaments and exhilarating companions to it. The scattered 
^iroupis and moving forms of the younger are always pleasing ; 
It is they who cause the story of life to be so- often poetical 
and pathetic. Living chiefly on their fancy and feelings, and 

* Ovid's deaeriptioD of sucb a mode of piodacing mankind is pioloti* 
ally sketched. Wben Cadmus had killed the dragon, Mlnenra orders 
Mm to sewfhe serpeot^ teeth In the ground be tttis, as the *^pef«U iaf- 
•iBsuBia.flituri." 

" Paret : et ut, preaso. solciim patefiooit aratro^ 
Spergit humj jussos, mortalia aemina, denies. 
Inde (ffde majos), giebtt CflBp^removeri: 
Primaqoe de aalds aeies apparuli basts. 
Tegmina tfiox capUuai picM^nntaiitia amo-i 
Mox humeri, pectuaque, onereiaque brachia.telis, 
Exiatunt, erescitqne aeges clypeata ▼iranun.'*' 

M«lan.,l.iU.,v.l«M10t 
Vol. III.— S 
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fond of actiTitj, it is from the ardent, adventurous, feaileBS^ 
hoping, restless, day-dreaming, and struggling youth that the 
most moving, agreeable, aikl startling[ mcidents originate. 
Jfver pursuing meteors of their imagination ; often like shoot- 
*ing stars themselves; elastic in naturet &nd bounding fronoi 
disappointment, their wishes, passions, and projects are always 
infusing into the world they mingle with a vivacious and in- 
vigorating influence. . But the inexperienced i Telemachus 
wants perpetually hid Ment(Hr ; and ike aged supply in daily 
life the presence and services of the PaUadian sage. The 
Homeric fable, so intellectually continued and expanded W 
Fenelon, is a parable of our living world. . Youth guided, 
lessoned, and guarded by age, is a dramatic representation of 
the plan on which our social economy has been framed and is 
still conducted. The -aged are thus indispensable elements of 
human life, and are so arranged as never to be absent from it« 

This is a settled law : and the agencies and ratios of death 
are so governed, and the preceding stages are by these so re* 
moved, that all population shall have their needful proportion 
of these conservative seniors. 

But the aged are not only designed to be the counsell^Sy 
the directors, safeguards, and intelligent rulers of society, 
though rather by pervading influence than by exerted authority, 
but uiey are also always subsisting with other great benefits 
to themselves, and to all those with whom they have their 
ordinary intercourse and neighbourhood. It will be right to 
think of these advantages, because the remembrance of them 
will increase their utilities, and the gratification derivable from 
them. 

Human life has, in all its stages, two great pubposbs and 
two great objects continually connected with it. The pur- 
PosBs are good to the individual himself, and good to the 



society to which he belongs, and thence to human nature gen- 
erally, as far as the effects of his existence may extend. The 
OBJBOTs are his present comfort and improvement in his pres- 
ent life on earth, and the preparation, adaptation, and educa- 
tion of his undying spirit for those scenes of its future abode 
which lie beyond the grtve. For, however we may forget the 
fact or be insensible of i^, we have been created to be Sw be* 
mgs of two worlds— of that before us With which we are 
familiarly acquainted, and of that to which death will mtro- 
dttse^us, but of which we can now obtain no knowledge, ex- 
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eept what revelation supplies ; and ihu has spread before as 
most momentous prospects, awfnl beyond adequate descx^ 
tion, inspiring beyoM the power of fancy to exaggerate or 
suipass.* 

The good to the individual must have reference to both 
these objects, or it will not merit the character of a benefit. 
To deserve the name in its reasonable folness, it should have 
greater relation to the grander scene of his unceasing being 
than to the brief present one which is always temporary and 
limited. Now notlung seems to be a greater benefaction to 
any one than attaching to his life on earth such a state and 
stage as that of old age ; and nothing may be made a greater 
blessing to all who live to attain it, and who will derive from 
it, with enlightened firnmess", its deducible utilities. The 
kind purpose is as obvious as the produced advantage. 

At sixty, the ties of busy and social life become looaened 
upon us ; we are no longer climbing, competing, or straggling, 
or we can no longer do either with effect. The stronger and 
more enterprising are pressing forwanl themselves, and. age 
finds itself compelled to leave to them what it has become 
unable any longer to pursue. Hence the constitution of our 

* Tbe certainty that there is a ftoturity of some sort or other awslting 
every one, ereates, insensibly or involontarily, even in those who sooot de- 
sire or endeavour to disbelieve it, an uneasy apprehension shoot its nataie 
and consequences as it apprpaclies. Many instances show that no skep- 
ticism can destroy the fear or the belief of such possibilities. The 
Colonel Chartres or Charteris of the Inst century is an instance of ibis. 
He was so notorious fbr his avarice, rapacity, and proflif acy, that botli 
Pope and Hogarth made him one of their ^ints of satire. Yet, though ho 
had lived in contempt and violation of all moral and religions obliga- 
tions, when his final hour approached, nature and reason roused a eenss, 
that some^f the results which he had most ridiculed were not impossi- 
ble to him. We have an intimation of this feeling of his mind in the 
?rivate letter from the Hon. J. Crawford, dated Edinburgh, 27th Feb., 
732 : "1 acquaint you of the death of the ftunous Colonel Charteris, 
regrette4 by hose. He has le(V- no less tlisn 14,U0(M. sterling a year. 
Upon his deathbed he was exceedingly anjdous to know if there was anch 
a thing as hell, and said that he would give 30,00(tf. were he assured there 
was no such place."— Private Letter from the MSS. of Prof. Woodrow, 
Fraser's Mag., 1834, p. 3». 

Hogarth painted him in tbe first picture of bis ** HarhM's Progress** ss 
looking on the young victim of a^^rodaress ; and Pope has thos sigoalixed 
)iis name— 

' ** Shall some old temple, nodding to its All, 
For Chartres* bead reserve the hanging wall r* 

Eiisay on Man, book i. 
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> tanm and weaai the mind from tbe ambitions and «s- 
citemanta of worldly life, or makea diaappointment the result 
of anj pertinadoos effoita to be the bustling acton and coo- 
tendera that we may have been before. The very changes 
in our body prevent and dtnncline us fix>m being any longer 
wreatlen or combatanta in that arena from which we axe about 
to be withdrawn. Our frame and fanctiona have been expressly 
constructed so aa to produce thia effect upon us at this period 
of our earthly duration. These alterations disable the indi- 
vidual apirit from being or doing any longer what it was and 
did in ita younger capacities. Tne intenud changes increase 
as we advance to seventy yean and beyond ; and thereby the 
mind is brou^ into a state. of vacancy, quiet, and serenity 
as to all the endangering, agitating, and occupying pursuits, 
passions, prajiBets, conflicts, and perturbations of tne present 
world, which, by their opposing effects, exclude the due con- 
nderation of any other. 

To all these old age bringa its natural anodynes*— the seda- 
tivea that act most efficacioualy on the ethereal nature of its 
vivacioua peisonality^, and which gradually draw the spirit to 
that nausing tnnquiUity of thought and feeliog, that suspension 
of all that would impede its better thoughts and ftirtner im- 
provement, which peculiarly suit the grander objects that are 
now awaiting it, uid to which nature is pressing it with an 
accelerated force and irresistible certainty. ' 

Protracted years thus enable and dispose the aged to give 
that more direct and continued attention to the next stage of 
their bein^ to which they are unavoidably advancing, but 
which, amid the activities and enjoyments of younger days, 
they were less able or lisss inclined to think of. 

The bodily changes of age are likewise admonitions to it 
to regard itself as a being who is not to be much longer a re- , 
siding or abiding portion of the present world, but who has 
deci&dly commenced his journey to another, or who soon 
will be conveyed to it. To this region, though its position and 
circumstances be involved in obscurity, age then invites ns, 
and peculiar circumstances are always arising to give its 
Ithought this direction. * 

Age outlives every day more and more of its former hopes 
and attachmenta, and of all connected with them. Its prece- 
ding friends and acquaintances die oft" in every succeeding 
/ear ; often in every sequent month. Those who were most like 
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Hielf, wlio grew up with it, and with whom it htd moft lyiii- 
patnies, most views, and hopes in common, disappear to return 
no more. It finds itself surrounded by others, who, because 
they are younger, have not the same ideas and feelings, nor 
are forming tlie same plans or prospects. All things Woma 
newer and stranger to it. The state of public events also has 
undergone mutations as striking, and passes into a contrast 
which increases with our years. Hence old age, if it reflect 
on itself as others think about it, cannot but feel itoelf less 
adapted to the world around it, which, from its own novelties, 
deems its seniors as no less dissimilar to them, and at times 
incompatible with them, or with their views and purposes. 
There is an impression in all the classes younger than itself; 
that age ought to be attending more to the better countiy into 
which it wiB soon enter than of that in which it is still linger- 
ing. The more it is seen to do so, the more it is respected ; 
and if it act thus, the more respectable it will become, and 
the less it will be in the way of its juniors ; for it will be 
pursuing objects with which no others will interfere. Age 
can thus be ever sepking and enjoying a happiness of its own» 
which cannot offend or injure any one. In addition to this 
personal benefit, we may add, that old age, in any moderate 
degree of health and efficiency, is the finest and most improved 
state of the human mind ; and is in the most favourable cir- 
cumstances for self-improvement ; and if it be intellectually 
and -morally employed, as in every class it may be, it will 
then be the happiest and most meliorated condition which 
human nature can experience in its present localization. 

To society old age is also intended by its Maker to be a 
benefiting spectacle, even in its most inactive eidstence. 
The aged present to the world at large an order of human 
beings, who, as such, are pUced, as it were, in the position of 
an isthmus betwepn earth and Heaven, connecting and con* 
nected with both ; belonging to both, and leading and point- 
ing firom the temporary to ue everlasting — ^from the seen to 
the unseen — from that which has been to that which is to be. 
The hoaiy head of age, its peculiar countenance, its manifest 
change of features, its feebler step, its decaying strength, its 
frequent infirmities, present, in their contrast with all that is 

E;er, to the continual view and notice of society, an altered 
—.a living transition from existing things to some oUier 
tion and abode. If not in that stage ourselves, we car- 
S9 
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not look at it withotit feeling it to be in this state ofpumge. It 
dairies onr thoagfats inroluntaiily to the region of uie deputed. 
It silently reminds its companions both of death and immor- 
tality ; of death, as a picture of natural decUne towaids it ; 
of immortality, by presenting to ns, in its intellectual and 
aocial animation, a principle of Tivacious life that seems be- 
yond the power of bodily dissolution to destroy. The older 
It becomes the more it awakens these ideas ; and thus oui 
Hvmg world, by the very principles and laws of its natural 
constitution, is always setting both death and futurity before 
as ; tike beginning and the end^ and the ulterior state and se- 
qnence of human life. In this panorama, age and longerity 
act like the heralds of time, to warn us of that eternity which 
dtey are so closely and so visibly aroroaching, that we axpoct 
every day to find that they hare disappeared into it. The 
moral effects of s\ich remembrancers are small and gradual, 
but, being continuous and universal, produce important bene- 
fit to society in their extensive and collective amount. Human 
good is made up, in every individual composition (^ it, of in- 
numerable small particles, successively, and often impercep- 
tibly accruing. 

But the &ect and positive benefits of old age to society, 
while it can efficiently serve it, are as incaieuutble as-they 
are obvious. It diffuses all those advantages which superior 
knowledge, experience, judgment, and practised wisdom can 
confer and are always imparting. Literature, science, polity, 
legislation, magistracy, all national cabinets, and most of the 
active departments of life, attest the continual contributions 
4^ the aged to the right course, and ^>rogression, and well- 
being of their contemporaries and of posterity. No commu- 
nis could long prosper without their services and influence. 

£very individual in this stage of life may also, in his little 
circle, become a benefactor and a model to it. He may al- 
ways be doing some good by his examples, his counsels, or 
his judicious and kina assistances. Age thus employing it- 
self, as the opportunities arise, may obtain a personal esteem 
and regard that were not its property before. The heart and 
reason will unite to affix to it a diatinction and a veneration 
peculiariy its own. Such a result, while it will make its 
longevity valuable and desired, will also sooth the possessor 
of it with one of the most pleasing cordials that life can for- 
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niAb-— the approbation of those with whom it has its daily in- 
tercourse. 

It has been a subject of inquiry, whether longer life ac- 
cmes oftener to the married or to the single members of 
society. The Prussian gentleman who has investigated the 
point considers it as certain, that, in both sexes, marriage con- 
tributes to longevity.* 



LETTER XXIir. 

6rtat Longevity one part of the Plariy and one of the Laws of Human 
Jjife.--lU Existence in AntiquitPf and in aU Periods of the World 
down to our own Times.— The most remarkable Instances if it in the 
two last Centuries. 

My dbar Syjdney, 
The tables of both our living and dying world show us that 
it has been a further part of the Divine plan of human life that 
fhore should be, among its various populations, some indi- 
viduals who should enjoy such a prolongation of their human 
hie as to reach the age of one hundred yean ; and that a 
smaller portion should last several years beyond this date. 
Such individuals are found not only in almost every other 

* Pr. CMper, in a paper poblisfaed at Berlin in 1830, remarks, that 
Hafeland, Deparcieux, and others liave ajsserted that bachelors are less 
long-lived than married men. Odier first made the inquiry with any ex- 
actness. He (bund, " Bibl Diet.," 1814, that in females the mean daratlon 
of life for the married women of twenty-five was above thirty-nix years, 
but for the unmarried only thirty and a half. At thirty there was a dif- 
ference of four years in tavour of the married, and at thirty-five an ad- 
vantage of two years. 

As lo men, he inferred flrom Beparcienx and the Amsterdam tables 
tbat the mortalily of those fVom thirty to forty- five was twenty-seven 
per cent. Ibr the unmarried, and only eighteen for the married ; also, 
that 78 married men attained the age of forty to 41 bachelors. The dlf- 
Arenee becomes more strikinff as age advances ; for at the age of sixty 
there were only 23 unmarried alive to 48 who were married., A< sev- 
enty, there were the proponion of 11 bachelors to 37 married men, and 
at eighty, S only to 9, Nearly the same results were exhibited in the 
ftmale sex ; 73 married women were fbrty-five, while only 53 unmarried 
bad ranched it.^New Monthly Mag., 1836, p. 290. Hence Or. Casper 
thought thA point to be Ineontestably settled^ that in both sexes marrisfs 
eoudacsd to the lengthening of the individual life. 
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countiy, bat likewise .in all eraa* and even in the most oppo- 
site states of society ; in the uncivilized as well as in civil- 
ized. These circumstances concur to indicate that this ex- 
traordinary longevity has been an appointed contingency of 
human nature ; contingent as to the persons who should enjoy 
and exhibit it, but certain and fixed as to the occurrence of 
the phenomenon, in those proportions and degrees in which it 
has been found to take place. Like all the results of the 
laws of our life and death, both the extension of the duration, 
and the ratio of those who have it as to the rest of their com- 
munity, vaiy in different times and places ; but always within 
limits that are never overpassed. Their numbers are always 
few, but their appearance forms a constant portion of most 
societies. It is, therefore, a law of human life, that it should 
be thus prolonged in this section of its living world. Such ft 
law must have been specially designed, and, like all our spe- 
cific laws and their results, must l^ve some process of means 
attached to it from which its effects originate and by which it 
acts. Some special purposes must be also accompanying its 
operation, for which it has been instituted. All these points 
are worthy of our consideration. Indeed, there is no tiving 
individual to whom they can be uninteresting ; for since the 
contingence is cei^tain, as an established law of nature, to oc- 
cur to some, »nd as the possibility is attacked to the principle 
of life in one as well as in another, eyeiy one is susceptible 
of tbe benefit, and no one can beforehand know that he will 
not be the subject of it. It is one of the grand prizes of hu- 
man existence in this world, sure to fall into the possession 
of some one ; and therefore reason suggests to all to inquire 
whether any skill or care can increase to individuals the 
chance of acquiring it, and of making it, if it should arrive, 
as comfortable a period as any other portion of his present ex- 
istence. As it will be always a eift of the Divine goodness 
to those who enjoy it, and, like aU his bounties, is meant to 
be a blessing, my own impression is that it may be made a 
happy epocha of an earthly Ufe. This is more within our power 
than its attainment ; for though much may be done by en- 
lightened judgment and self-regulating care to favour its oc- 
currenpe, still it must always depend on his will who ordains 
it, to whom the benefaction shall be applied. Yet, as lon- 
gevity has been thus made an appeitenance to human nature, 
tbe probability will always be, that, by a due use of the means 
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¥rliich are'witHa our power to apply, it may be aeqtiired 
and enjoyed bj a greater number wan have hitherto expe- 
rienced it. 

TkaA this extreme longevity has been in the world in aH 
jes, we see by the great ages of the first ancestors of the 
ewish nation,* and by those of the chief heads of their tribes. f 
Several instances occurred in ancient times of persons living 
beyond a century.^ To what is not improbable in this re- 
spect, some o^ the Greek historians added other accounts, 
which, in th^ir literal statement, must be deemed incredible 
fictions.^ Modem writers have imitated their extravagance. U 

* Abraliam died st one hundred snd seventy- five, tSen., e. xxv., v. 7 ; bis 
Wlft Sarah at one hundred and twenty-seven, c. xxlif ., v. 1 ; his soa 
Isaac at one handred and eighty, c. xxxy., v. 38 ; his other son Ishmael 
•lose hundred and thirty-seven, c. xxv., v. 17: his grandson Jacob at 
one hundred and forty-seven, c. xlvil^ v. 28. Joseph lived to one han- 
dred and ten, c. 1., v. SO ; Moses to one handred and twenty, Dent., e. 
xxxiv., V. 7; and Joshua to one hundred and ten, Judges, e. il., v. 8. 

t Reuben, one handred and twenty-fhur ; Judah, one hundred and 
nineteen ; lasachar, one hundred and twenty-two ; Astaer, one hundred 
«nd twenty-six ; Simeon,' one hundred and twenty ; Dan, one handred 
and twenty-foar; Zebalon, one hundred and fourteen ; Levi, one han- 
dred and thirty-seven ; Naphtali, one hundred and thirty ; Joseph, one 
handred and ten; Gad, one hundrM and twenty-flve.— Whttehurst's 
Inq., p. 170. ^ 

I Pliny has enumerated some instances of longevity : M. v. Corvinua 
attained one hundred years, having heen twenty-one times In the con- 
sular chair. The Pontffex Metellus was as old ; Gotgias, a Sicilian, was 
ope bundited and eight. One at Bologna was one hundred and fifty. 
us remarks of the female world, that CTcero^s Terentia reached one han- 
dred and three, and Allodia one hundred and flfleen. Another appeared 
en the public stage, in the votive games for Augustus, at one hundred and 
four. Anacreon ascribed one hundred and fifty to a king of the Tartes. 
siif'snd Tbeopompus one hundred and fifty-seven to the Cretan Epi- 
tiienides.-Plin. Nat. Hist., b. 7, c. 49. 

$ Thus, Hellanious stated that one fhrnHy among thdEtoIians lived to 
two handred yeara. Danastes added that one among them reached even 
three hundred years. Ephorus gravely attributed three hundred years 
to the Arcadian kings; and Alexander Cornelius believed a person in H- 
lyria to be five handred years old. Even Xenophon is cited as giving to s 
king of TVre six hundred years, and as completing the wonder by repre* 
•snMng his son to have been eight hundred years old. But Pliny reason- 
ably stiggeets that the apparent extravagance of the accounts may arise 
ftom the different modes of computing the year. The Arcadian years 
were only of three months* duration, and others, like the Egyptians*, were 
lunar instead of solar.— Pliny, ib. So Strabo reports the Seres to live 
above two hundred years, and Ctesias ascribed two hundred to the !»• 
dlBns.--B. 15, p. 27, 8. 

tl Maffbustin his »* History of the Indies," mentions s native of Benr' 
Co have died in the year 1506, aged three hundred and seventy ; and ' 
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The most remaikable facts in antiquity on this subject that 
seem to rest on respectable authority, appear in the persons 
of this description stated to have been living in Italy in the 
time of Vespasian. But, though taken from a public docu- 
ment, the tiumber is so great for one portion only of Italy, 
that I cannot avoid doubting the accuracy of the account as 
to its numerical quantity.* 

Three instances of meH, of as many different countries, who 
were contemporaries in the fifth century, show that the laws 
of such longevity were in continuing operation. These were, 
St. Patrick of Ireland ; Uywarch I&n, the Welsh Bard ; and 
Attila, the formidable king of the Huns.f 

England and Ireland were distinguished by several exam- 
ples of this kind in the seventeenth century.t^ Of these, two 

Burnett says of tbe Bermudas : '* One may reasonably suppose that tbe 
natives would live two hundred years.**— Theory, vol. i., p. 975, 6. 

* Lord Bacon thus states it, mm his ancient authority : The year of 
our Lord 76, the reign of Vespasian, is memorable, fbr In that year was 
a taxing. Now taxing is the most authentic method for knowing the 
age of men. In that part of Italy lying between the Apennine mountains 
and the river Po there were found m persons that either equalled or 
exceeded a hundred years of age, namely— 

M ....... 100 years each 

57 . . . . . . .110 « 

8 135 " 

4 130 « 

4 . 13S or 197 

S 140 

Besides the above, Parma contained five, whereof three were one hundred 
and twenty years, and two one hundred and thirty ; one in Placentia 
one hundred and thirty-one ; one in Eaventia one hundred and thirty- 
two ; one in Rimino of one hundred and fi(\y, whose name was Marcos 
Aponius,and others.— Lord Bacon*s Hist. Life and Death. 

t St. Patrick was one hundred and twenty-two ; Llywarch Hen, 
whose " Welsh Poems*' are still existing, was one hundred and fifty ; 
Attila died the day after his second nuptials, at one hundred and four. 
Some passages IVom Llywarch's "Poems'* are quoted in the** Hist. 
Angl. Saxons," vol. i., and in the ** Vindication of the Ancient Welsh 
Bards." Mr. Owen Pugh published them, with a translation. 

t The Ckiuntess of Desmond died in 1612, aged one hundred and forty- 
five ; on the ruin of her fanuly she was obliged, at the nge of one hun- 
dred and forty, to travel fVom Bristol to London, to solicit relief fh>m 
James. Mrs. ^ckleston, of Philip's Town, King's County, Ireland, died 
in 1601, aged one hundred and forty-three. In 1671, Robert Montgomery, 
born in Scotland, died at Skipton in Craven at one hundred and twenty- 
seven ; and Gustavus Holme, a Dover pilot, was buried in 1685, at 
Stoke, near Canterbury, in his one hundred and thirty-second year. 
Thomas Damne wiis buried in 1648, aged one hundred and fifly-four ; on 
bis gravestoQe at Leighton, near Mioshal, in Cheshire, his age is cut ii> 
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hKve been long contfidered as the patriarchs of Ebgljah lon- 
geyity* The celebrated Haller had collected 1111 instances 
©f pewons who lived from one hundred to one hundred and 
sixty-nine.t An English booksellex made a still more copi- 
ous enumeration, and his list conti^s notices of 1687 persons 
who died in the course of ^e last century, of various ages 
from one hundred to one hundred and eighty-five. Of these 
, above ^1600 were natives of the British Islands.! 



in 1635, aged one hundred and flAy-two; he was a poor coantrynian 
who married his flrst wife in his eighty-eightb year, and bad two ehil- 
drefi, who died youiijr. Taken by the Earl of Arundel to be presented to 
Charles L, and retained as a part of bin household, his high feeding there 
after bis AmMr Hflmely diet soon broug ht on death. Dr. Harvey fbund 
bis internal ftinetions so sound, that be would have probably lived much 
Jonger if h6 had adhered to bis usonl habits. His son attained one 
kttndred and thirteen ; his grandson one hundred ami nine- his neat 
grandson one hundred and twenty-four ; two other grandsons, who died 
in Ireland 1761 and 1763, were one hundired and twenty^ssven. 

Henry .Tenliins, of Yorksliire, had a still longer life ; be died at one 
hundred and sixty-nine years in 1670. He hsd taken. In 1518, at the age 
of iwelvet a cart load of arrows to Nortbsllerton fcr the army Which ad- 
vanced and fought the hatiie of Floddea Field in that year. His deposi- 
tion in a cause in the Exchequer, preserved jn the King's Remembran- 
cer's Office, taken in April, 1665, describes him as s labourer tlien sged 
one hundred and fifty-seven years. Both these are noticed in tbe earlv 
part of the " Phiios. TnnsaetioBSt'*- ' 

t HaHer thus classes them — 

1000 . , fhMRlOO 

60 . . »' JlQ 

fi9 . . « ISO 

15 . . " 130 

6 . " ko 

1 . . of 169 

i This was Mr.Easton, of Salisbury. All l „ ««„.«, 

J^gBviiy-wwe 1712; of tbese, lOwcie befbis 1600, and 15 between 
iSffi •'S r^' Jh« ""•inin« IfiOT persons died b;>tweeD 1700 and 
1799, which may be thus classed— 

3 . Aon 179 . . to 165) 

5 ; 

W . . 

80 . . 

875 . 

1399 . . 

Mr. Wbitebnrsi's brief taUe contains some instaBcea of great age not 

in Mr. Easton's collection, as- • ^ °" 

Mr. Lawrence, Beotiaad, one hnndrad and fbrty : Sbnoa Jaek. of Tri- 

sola, OQS buodrBd and lbny-oiia» died 30lli Jiay, 1704 ; Dr. Wiilini Ma-' 



to no 
to ISO 
to 130 
to 140 
to 150 

:be names in Ms**Himiait 



16* 


. to 170 


140 


. to 150 


130 


» to 140 


ISO 


. to 130 


110 


to 120 


100 


. . to 110 
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The eitremely nged of those mendoiied in the ImI centnrf 
were Hungtii&ns, and the statements therefore, fiom the di»> 
tance of their localitj, can be less relied on.* The oldest of 
this period in Englaind was a poor Yorkshireman, who in 
1768 reached his one hundred and fiftieth year.t An Irish 
officer of the aimy died in 1766 at one handred and forty-sbc ;t 
and, about the same time, an English fanner at one hundred 
and thirty-nine.^ In 1732 another Inafaman reached one hui»' . 
dred and forty ;|| and an English lady, in 1772, died at one 
hundred and thirty-eight, leaving a family advancing towards 
her own longevity. IT Another had, in the same year, attained 
one hundred and thirty-three ; had also children of the same siff- 
Tiving tendency. ♦♦ These long lives appeared in all the three 

one hundred and fi)rty-«i«bt. Ware, died aSib Oct, IMd ; Mavtba Watsiw 
liooae, one liuodnd and fbrty, Bieiriey, Yorkebire ; Domiter Radsly, ooe 
hundred and forty, Harminetead, died 1 6th Jan., 1782; William Enim, 
one hundred and forty-fire, Carnarvon, living In 1768 ; James Bowels, 
one hundred and fltty-two, Kimttcworth, died Iftth Aug., 1656 ; John 
Brookey, one hundred and ihirty-foar, Devon, living 1777 ; and some 
others. 

* These were, I7S4, Peter Torton, of Temeswar, in Uvngary, ons 
handred andeigbty-flve, a peasant.— Eaeton, p. 14. Of the aame Ban- 
nat, in 1741, John Rovin, one handred and eevency-tvro, and hie vHAl 
eae hundred andsixiyrfour ; both died in the sane year, the one hnndrea 
and fony*eigbih of their mardage, leaving two eons and twa daashten. 
Their youngest son was one hundred and sixteen years ct age.— lb., SS^ 
In 1797, Jonas Surington, aged one hundred and nfty-nlne, reshled aedr 
Berger, in Norway.— lb., 276. 

t ** Frai^eis Omuit, of Bury thorpe, near Malton, hi Yorkshire. He was 
very temperate in his Hying, occasionally eating a raw new-laid egg, and 
used great exerciea For the last sixty years he was maintained by his 
parish, and retained his senses to tbeiasL*'— lb., p. 104. 

t " Thomas Wlaaiow, Esq., of Tipperary, in Ireland. ^ He was a co- 
lonel in the army. He held the rank of a captain in the reigu of Charles 
Itt and aoeompMiM <Miver Cvomweii into Ireland."— 11>., 87. 

$ " Mr. Dobaos, of Hatfield. By much exerdsS and tsmnerate livtng 
he preserved his healfth ; niosty-one children and grandchildren attended 
his ftineral."— lb., 87. 

11 *• WilUsm Lehmd^ of Lisneskie, in Ireland. Though he lived to such 
a great age, he was sever sick, nor lest the use of any of his fhcnitiea till 
the hour of his death.**- lb., )6. 

IT ** Mrs. Chum, near Litchfield, Staffbrdshire. She reaided in the 
same house ode hundred and three years. By flrequent exercise and' 
temperate living she attained her great longevity. She left one son and 
two daughtera ; the fmmgtst upward of one hundred years.*- lb., 133. 

** '• Mrs. KeHhe, of Newnhsm, GloucesteraMrs. She lived liiodersthly, 
and retamed her senses tUl within fourteen days of her death. She tell 
three «is?jMyani; the eldest aged one hundred and elewn ; the seeond 
onstanoMsisltsn; the jwS«eetoashandrat«adaiiis.nJL|h.,^ I8I. 
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branchM of our popoiation. Englatid ezliflMtod tlie ladies just 
mentioned, and o^ra.* Two « its male aez, in 1767 and 
1780, were of the a^s one hiindred and thirty-four and one 
hundred and thirty-nme. The first was remarkable for having 
a son in bis own and in his wife's old age.t The otheir 
evinced that the air and habits of a great metropolis do not 
make such longevity impossible.^ 

Scotland contained in 1776 and in 1793 two individuals 
of the several ages of one hundred and thirty-six and one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven ; the latter distinguished by a monu- 
ment from his last noble patron for his moral worth and servi« 
ces.^ Ireland, in both its sexes, exhibited also instances of 
their great tenacity of life. Three of its females reached one 
hundred and thirty-three, one hundred and thirty-five, and one 
hundred and thirty-six.fl The husband of the latter nearly 
equalled her, being one hundred and twenty-eight. Another 
old Irishman was one hundred and thirty-six, a farmer. IT 

One English gentleman, who attained one hundred and 

* As, bi 1709, Mrs. MarganiC Foster died al dm handled and thirty^ 
seren, near Brampton, in Cumberland. Her daagtiter had departed a 
stoert tiane belbre, aged -one hundred sad five.— Eiaton, 115. 

t Francis Ange, bom at Stratford-upoB-Avon^bnt died at Mar3iand,Ui 
America, aged one hundred and thirty-fi>ur. He remembered the death 
of King Charies I., and left England soon after. Hie wife at eighty had 
a son, who was thirty-one years at his ihiher's decease (ib., 09), conse- 
qoendy was bom in his eoe hundred and third year. 

tin 1780, *<Mr. Evans, aged one hundred and thirty-nine, of Spltal- 
street, Spitalflelds, London. He had all his senees to the Issi ; ho was 
•even years old when Kins Charles was beheaded."— Ib., 10& 

^ llie first was ** Mr. Moval. a snrgeon «t Langholm, in DumMes- 
sbire," p. 151 ; the other wss " Mr. Robertson, of Edinburgh. He had 
served a noble flunlW there ss inspector of the lesd-wortn for fbur com- 
plete gsaarstions. His Isst lord raised a roonnment, with sn inaciiptioo, 
to his mesnory, as having discharged his daties with asal andildelity Ibr 
one hundred and twenty years."— Ib., 253. 

In 1775 died Peter Garden, of Auchemess, near Edinburgh, aged one 
hundred and thirty-one. He remembered very well having been em- 
ployed in the woods to oat handles for spears in the civil wars?*- lb., 149. 

If In 1761, ** Elisabeth Merchant, aced one hundred and thirty-three, of 
Hamilton's Bawn, |n Ireland."- Ib., p. 63. In 1706, "Mrs. Thompson, 
nsar Dublin, one hundred and thirty-five. She was very active, and 
ky a regular mode of living, together with much exercise, attained so 
crest sn age."— Ib., 978. In 1760 died ** Catharine Noon, otherwise 
Moony, at one hundred and thirty-six, near Tnam, in Ireland. She was 
very temperate at her meals."— Ib., 106. 

H In 1750, *' James Sheile, of BaUy Paden, In Uw eoonty of KilkMrny.* 
•~Ib., SK 

?ot. III.— T 
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tiuTty-eigbt yean in 1791, is interesting to ns for his peemuarf 
accommodation and intended kindness to our illustrious MiC> 
ton. I wiH gire tiie statement as I find it printed — 

« 1791. Died, Jnnathan Haitop, aged one Imndred end thlity'Sifbt, of 
tbe Tillage of Aldborouclif netr Boronghbiidge, Yoiksbire. 

*' Hto fteher and mother died of tbe plague, in their bouse in the Mi- 
norieo, in 1660, and he perftctly well remembered the great fire of Lon- 
don. He was short In atatnre, and had been married five times. He 



left aeren children, twentT«slx gTandehOdTen, ssrenty-fiHir great giand- 
ehUdren, and one hundred and forty great great grandchildren. 
' ~le could read to tbe last without apeetacles, and playat eribbags 
tbe meet perftet recollection. On Christmss day, 1780, when one 
red and thirty-six, he walked nine miles to dine with one of his 



«He 

with 

hundred 

great grandchildren. He remembered King Charles IL, sad once trar- 

alled from London to York with the facetious KflligKw. 

** He ste but little, and bis oniT boTerage was milk. He snr|syed sr 
valntermpted flow of spirtta. His third wifb waa an iUegitimate dau|^ 
ter of Oliver Cromwell, who gave with her a portion amounting to about 
live hundred pounds. He poaaeaaed a flne portrait of tbe uanrper, fbr 
which Mr. HoUia c^red him tliree hundred pounda, but waa reftiaed. 

" Mr. Hartnp lent the great Milton fifty pounda aoon after the Reatora* 
tkm, wMeh the bard returned him with honour, though not without much 
difflcultv, aa his eireumataucea were very low. Mr. Hartop would have 
declined receiving it, but the pride of the poet waa equal to hia geniua, 
and he aant the money with an angry letter, which waa fbuad amonf 
the curious posaesaioas of that venerable old man**^ 



The military profession, notwithstanding its frequent priva- 
tions, fatigues, exposures, hardships, and sufferinss, especially 
on active aerviee, yet has comprised individuals who have 
reached the- extreme periods of human longevity. In 1767, 
one of Oliver Cromwell's soldiers died at one hundred and 
thirty-two years old.t In 1749, a dragoon was one hundred 
and twenty-five at bis death.t A French soldier, who had 
served under Louis XTV. at Malplaquet, and travelled eiten- 
aively afterward, reached one hundred and twenty.^ And the 
last surviver of the Duke of Mailborouffh's English army, who 
lived until 1793, was one hundred and fourteen when he ex- 

* Easton^S Human Longevity, p. 341, S. 

t Alex. M'Cnllock, near Aberdeen. After Cromwell, he served la 
the army during the three IbUowing reigns.— lb., 46. 

t Alex. Bennet, of Down, in Ireland. He was a dragoon at ths batds 
or Boddle under Cbariea. IL— lb., 90. Another aoldier, who had served 
under tbe reigna of George L and George H., died in 1794. a pensioner sf 
^^ Hoepital, at one hundred and twenty-three.— lb., wT 
. ^,J5f «e"f '*•>« "*ye died in 1774. Hewaa at the takingorUtraeht 
J" J*J*'i?"'* ■*!!*• ^"'f ®f Malplaquet in I7W. Be had traveUed by 
!!2i£i^Bt?*r**'i!?^'"**'*™'^"- At thoageofssventyhi 
narried and had five childran.**— lb., 14ft. 
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pired.* Two soldiers of the civil wan died at one himdred 
and twelve in 1733.t 

I will select another instance for your consideration, as it 
presents a remaikable instance of one of the great pleas- 
ores and benefits attending longevity — that of beholding the 
improvements which, during a single life, a prospering nation 
enlarges into. He was an American, who saw the site on 
which Philadelphia stands before this city was founded, and 
its wealth and magnitude to which it had grown before he 
died. As the knowledge of such a person may have sug- 
gested to Mr. Burke that simile of the angel and Lord Bath- 
lirst, in one of bis speeches on America, which equals the 
finest efiiisions of ancient oratory, I will cite here the whole 
account that was attached to the notice of his death. 

** Edward Drinkkr, of Philadelphia, aged one hundred and three. 
Be lived on very solid Ibod, drank tea ih the afternoon, but ate no supper. 

**He was an amiable character, uniformly cheerfbl and kind to every- 
body. His religioua principles were as steady as his morals were pore. 
He was fiwr tiroes married, and had 16 children, all by his first wife. 
He lost his teeth thirty yeans before be died, by drawing [qu. ehewiog] 
extremely hot tobacco. 

** The lift of this man was marked with several circnmstanoes wliieh 
kave seldosn oecanred in the life of an individual. 

*' He saw the same spot of earth covered with wood, and a receptacle 
Ibr beasts snd birds of prey, afterward become the seat of a city, not 
only the first in wealth and arts in the New, but rivalling in both many 

* William BiUinjs, seed one bmidred and fourteen, of Fairfleidhead, 
near Umgnor, Stafflirdsfiire. ** He had lived to this age (yee flnom sick* 
BOSS, and expired without a groan. He was theooly surviving private in 
Bnglaad who had served under the great Duke of Marlborough. He was 
bora under a hedge, in the year 167B, not a hundred yards from the eol- 
tsge where he died.**— Easton, p. 257. 

1 Mr. Trass, of Clay HUl, 9sar Enfield, Middlesex, was a soldier in 
the army of Oliver Cntrnwell, and William Haaeling had served in the 
pariiament army at the battle of EdgehiU ; afterward undnr King WiK 
liain in Ireland, and Marlborough in Flandns. Both were one hundred 
and twelve.-~Ib., id, 17. 

John CkMise died in 1753, aged one hundred and twelve. He was bora 
in France, and served three campaigns in Flanders under Louis XIV., 
then entered into the potch service, came to Ireland under Duke Schom- 
berg, enlisted under King William, and distinguished himself in most of 
the battles. On leaving the anny he took a form.— lb., 37. 

Very few aged sailors occur. In 1753, a Dutchman who had been in 
all the expeditions of Admiral Ruyter died at one hundred and four, at 
Botterdam.-^Ib., 30. In 1709, a sbip^sarpenter was one hundred and 
five, who was at work in the yard when the Csar Peter came to learo 
ahipbttUding.— Kb., 116. In 1780, William Ellis died, one hundred and 
thirty^^Be, of Livevpopl, shoemaker. He had been a seanum in the 
islffi of Queso Anne, and a aoldier in thai of Qsoife L— lb., IM. 
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oftbefiratcitiM In UieOldWortd. He «w mgolar MitMtt wken hi 

once puraofld a hare ; churcbes rising upon monaam where he had 
often heard the croaking of firoga ; wharves and warehooste where h« 
had aeen Indian saTages draw fish ftom the river fbr daily aubalatanee ; 
ships of every siae and use in those streams where he had often aeea 
nothing but Indian canoes; a stately edifloe, filled with legislatora, 
astonishing the world with their wisdom and virtue, on the same spot, 
probably, where he had beheld an Indian council-fire. 

** He saw the first treaty ratified between the newly-eonfbderated 
powera of America and the ancient monarchy of Franee, with all the 
Ibrmality of parchment and seals, where he had seen William Penn 
ratify his first and last treaty with the Indians without the ftmnalitiea 
of pen, ink, or paper. He beheld all the intermediate stages through 
which a people pass, ftom the lowest to the highest degree of civilixa- 
tion— the beginning and end of the empire of Great Britain in Peimsyl- 
He had been the subject of crowned heads, and afterward died 
created rep "" ' * 



a citisen of the newly«oreated republic of America. He 

liberties and independence of America, and triumphed, in the latt yean 

of his life, in the salvation of his country."* 

It has been remarked, that most of the persons distin- 
guished for great longevity were short in stature ; but one ia 
mentioned who was unusually tall.t It has even aecompm* 
nied deformity ;t and, what must be still more unusual, uncom- 
mon iatness.^ Even watery marshes, which in Ely and Eseez 
have been found so unfavourable to the continuance o( fanman 
life, yet have not prevented the term of a century from being 
ezceeded.ll The negro constitution is also susceptible of k»- 

*]Saitoo,p. IM. TMsaketeh IMS in it so mvehonflr.Bvrkts^ man- 
ner, both of vtyle snd thought at that time, that, if it be in the ** Annul 
Register" of ITOtor 1789, 1 should be induced lo think he was the author 
of it. As he was fbr some yeara the oolitlcai agent of the leading men 
of America whMi they began their rssiitanoe, he may have been in eofw 
raspoiidence with Mr. Drinker. 

Philadelphia, In 1701, had a couple several yeara older; bat as they 
died that year, they did not live to see either the revQlt or the lnd»- 
pendenee ; they were. ** Oharles Oolteral, one hundred and twenty ; 
bis wilb, eme hundred and fifteen. This eouple lived together in the 
marriage state ninety-eight yeara in great union and harmony, and died 
within fbur days of each other.**— lb., M. 

t In 1700, '* FUer Bremen, aged one hundred and ftmr, of Dyer-street, 
St Giles, was six ftet six Inches high. He had been a soldier fhim tlis 
age of eighteen."~Ib.,. 1 14. 

t Mary Jones, of Wera, in Shropshire, in 1778, was one handrad. 
She was very defbrmed, and only two feet eight inches In height.— B>., 

$*In 17W, Charles Bleaard, of Newnham, near Oxibrd Fhnn, died al 
one hundred and seven. He was one of the most corpulent men itt tlie 
ooonty.— lb., 20ft. '^ 

in th3 bhlp4BSBdow LoskhooM^ ea the Bvngay aavigation. Her Imm- 
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mrityi rmJfing in duration the whites.* Oipty life, u be- 
fore mentioned, with ail ita expoanrea and frequent miaeij, 
equally admita of it, and even amid ita infixmitiea.t 

The peraons of other nations besides our own, who haTe 
been mentioned for their longevity, show that no regions of 
the world or atate of society are incompatible with it. The 
South American Indians, the Caraccas, Brazil, Egypt, Tyrol, 
Turkey, Norway, Spain, Denmark, and Poland, furnish in- 
atances of it, which mdicate that its causes reside not in soil, 
or- atmosphere, or manners, but in the individual frame, and 
in the personal application of the blessing \yy Him from whom 
all life has originated, and by whom it is constantly regulated 
in every member of human societies. We may therefore 
conclude that this great longevity is one of the established 
lawa of human life, although limited as yet to a ratio of indi- 

band was manafsr on th 

by floods througlMNit tin winter.— Eaalon, p. 966. 

* At Klngsioii. in Jamaica, in 1796, Samuel Pinnock, a negro man, at 
one hnndred and twenty-five. Till within the last two years liis fluoW 
ties w«re pexftctly sound and his memory remariiably retenilve. He 
bad a pernet reeoUeetion of tbe earthquake wbieh, in lOM, nearly do- 
stioyed Port Royal. He was on board a ship lying near Fort Augnsta 
when it took place, and has flvquently relaied the catastrophe with a 
minuteneas of detail whieb no one but an eyewitness could have given. 
^Ib., S76. In 179(3, Elizabeth Brown, a negro woman, died at Port 
Royal at one hnndred and twenty>fbur years old.— lb., 386. And another 
in Spaniah Town of one hundred and aix; another of St. Jago de la 
Vega, a ftse negro woman, aged one hundred and twenty-one.— lb., 987. 

f Thus, in 1740, died Margaret Finch, at one hundred and nine. ** She 
was one of the wandering flrateroity of gipsies, of whom she was called 
queen. Her manner of lifb was the ssme as is usual with those people. 
Towards its dose she took up her residence st Norwood."— lb., tS. In 
1799 Anne Day died at one hundred and eight. " She was a well-known 
gipsy. Being almost double, she travelled the country on an ass, at- 
tended by two or three of her flraterulty, and was well known in most 
parts. She liad not slept in a bed for seventy years ; and fbr the last 
forty yesis hsd nota tooth in her bead ; nor sight, but in one eye ; about 
twelve years belbre, she lost three of her toes by the fVost and the use 
of one of her arms. She died under a hedge near Henlow, in Bedford- 
shire, and was buried at Araley. The two of her people who attended 
her fVineral called themselves her eon and daughter : he was eighty two, 



sod she eighty-five. They had each great grandchildnn.— lb. 

Another instance of gipey longevity has just occurred. "Anorew 
Boswell, the King of the Gipsies, died on Monday afternoon, 30th of 



January, ld37, at tbe advanced age of ninety-nine. He i 
of an ass nearly as old as himself, a camp, and a fiddle, and left ( 
grandson, and twelve eons and daughters. His remains vrere interred 
by the tribe, with all the due honours. In Laneham churchyard.— Not- 
tinghsm Journal, Feb;, 1837. 

T8 
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vidual enjoymeiit of it» wlueh is sufficient to excite the dsMve 
of attaiiune it, and to testify to us its possibility, but which 
has not hitherto been made a general acquisition.* 

* From Mr. Eaaton*8 coUectioa firom the obltoariea be mat with, I se- 
lect the following inataucet of foreigners of great longerity :— 

" 1788. Jean Cayaton, aged one hundred and thirty, an Indtaa of T»* 
■antla, in New Spain, p. 221. 

*' 1782. Captain Ceapedea, of the Caraccaa, one hundred and ten yean, 
fie belonged to the militia of Fardo, and waa esteemed a prodigy for that 
alimate, p. fOS. 

'* 1775. Andrew Vidal, of Mara, in BraalU one hundred and twenty* 
four. He had tliirty sons and five daughters. In 1773 he lived in ths 
same house with his children and grandchildren, of whom the number 
amounted to 149, p. 150. 

1773. Died, aged one hundred and twenty-eight, Abrahaaa Bhodman, 



at Rouen. He waa a native of Alexandria, in Egypt, p. 190. 
*< 1778. Jean Aragus, at one hundred and twenty-three, ' 
Turkey, a caravan driver, p. 158. 



* 1765. Edgiebert HolT, at one hundred and twenty-eight, of Flah 
Bill, New- York. He waa bom in Norwiy, and could remember that IS 
was a lad driving a team there when the news was brought that King 
- ■ • '-' "^ 'lerundart^ 



Charles L was beheaded. He had served as aaoldier under the Pfinoe 
if Orange, in the time of James U., p. 85. 
** 1743. Peter Mestanca, of the vkilage of Veniel, in tha kingdom of 



of Orange, in the time of Jamea U., p. 85. 

•♦1743. Peter Mestanca, of the village i 

Mureia, at one hundred and thirty. He waa a baehelor, neter tasted 



wine, worked hard, and bathed ev«7 morning in the river Sagnra, Avn 
the beginning of apiing until it iWne again. Hia teeth were wmmif 
and he waa never attaoled by any acute diateraper, p. 96. 

" 1771. Christie Jaeoboen Drackeoberg, one hundred aad forty-alx, 

of AarhiUL In Denmark, a oeiebrated and well-known charaetar, p. 138. 

"16. M. ----••-•' • 



* 1786. M. Oxtroki, of Zodorsky, in Poland, on* hundred and twanty* 

B. He attended as page on John So 

haaieged by iheTurka in 1663," p. 906. 



five. He attended as page on John Sobieaki when be reUsved ViemM( 
^ laieged by the Turka in 1663," p. 906. 
To these I wiU add—** 170Q John Levah, the celebrated patriaieh ef 



Mount Jura, aged one hundred and twenty-eicht. He was sent, in 1788^ 
as a deputy to the National Assembly at Pans, to return ihankii, in tha 
name of hia countrymen, for the abolition of the leudal ayaiem. At one 
hundred and twenty««even he waa led into the haU by hia daughter, and 
aeated opposite the prasident. On hia entranoa, all the mambara rose 
up in respect to hia old age, and received him atanding, and dee' * "' 
te alt ootared. A aubooriptioa was tanmadialaly made for Us 
and tha king granted him a penaion. He waa huHad ths next 
hia dlMrtei with a public aolanmiiy," p. 836. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

Longmiiy made a NtOvral Property of Human Naiure.— At present t»> 
creasing in/requeneif. — Not attended tiaturaUy wif A Decay qf FoeuJ- 
ties. — distances (tfits J^ffUiency.— Distinguished Men among tke 
Ancients who were Aged. 

My dbar Son, 
We are entitled, by the preceding facte, to belieTe that Ion* 
gevity is one of the natural qualities of the human body, in ita 
material composition, during that association of our mind with 
it which constitutes our human life. The mind itself beii^ 
indestructible by our present death, would subsist fot a thou- 
sand years, or for an endless succession of time, if its bodily 
organizations had been framed to last so long. Not merely 
longevity, but perpetuity of existence, is one of the essential 
properties of the human soul. No power but its Maker's, and 
no act but the exertion of his (mmipotence, can extinguish 
that. But the residence which has been assigned to it on this 
globe is meant to be only for a time ; and its body has been 
so formed as to be either a long or brief companion to it. 
The union of the soul with it here is of the same temporary 
character. The chronology of this union, and of the dur»» 
tion of the bodily compound, is therefore concurrent, and be- 
gine and ends with both at the same periods. Birth com* 
mences and death terminates it. But tae soul is no servant 
of timef; to this its ori^ appertained; but, once brought 
inio being, it belongs to tune no longer. It was eiettted to be 
a member and an iimeritor of etemi^ ; and, with Uiis relation* 
it lives through its journey here, and ailefward passes else- 
where, with the same inalienable, undying property. Hence 
any extent of longevity in this world is but a dramatic section 
of its everlasting history and activity. We are all acton 
bdre, in our present human i^res, dunng the scenes through 
which we pass ; but, like all those who personate the parts 
allotted to them in our tragedies or comedies, we leave the 
stage and audience before whom we have been appearing for 
other employments, for another home, and for adifinrentkhid 
of happmesa, or the contrary, in some other place of iJ» 
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abode, as^ maj be allotted to ua. Our loogsTity, therefore, 
here, is aqueation only of our bodily incorporation and earthly 
residence, not of the existence of our intellectual principle 
itself; that still Uvea in undiminished Titality,'alUiough the 
body had dissolved and eyaporated into the milUon particles 
of which it was compounded.* 

But, although endless longevity is the created property of 
the aoul, and its duration on earth between one and two cen- 
turies is a natural possibility to its bodily frame and to ita 
union with this, yet, like some other properties and possibili- 
ties of our human life and corporeal compesition, it is but 
rarely brought into operation during our present existence. It 
is neither made nor meant to be, at present, a general law, what- 
ever it may be intended to become in some series of our poa- 
terity. We have several bodily properties which do but partially 
evolve and show themselves. Giguitic stature is one of these 
possibilities. We read of giants in Scripture : I have aeea 
two myself,! and some are mentioned by Dr. Adam Clariie, 
with wnom he was acquainted.! They occur at all times oc- 
casionally among us ;^ but it is not the will of Providence that 
they should be frequent, and therefore the powers and func- 
tiona of the bodv which lead to procerity are so repressed and 
governed by other instrumentalities, that the Ur^ quantity 
of mankind are only of the middle aize ; a proportion only are 

* Y<ra may like to read the celelilraied Dr. Franklirf* a fteling aa td Ua 
body and soul. In 1756 he wrote, on the death of his fhcher, to a ftiend 
^" We have loet a naost dear and valasbte relation ; but it ia the vrill 
oTQod and nature that these mortal bodies be laid aside when the soul is 
to encer into real life. This is rather an embrj'o state— a preparaUon fiir 
living. A man is not completely bom until he ia dead, why, then. 
Should we grieve that a new child la born among the immortals— a new 
ntember added to their happy society ? Wn arh anaiTS. That bodiea 
sbottid belent ua while they can affhrd us pleasure, assist us in acqul- 
ilvJL. . ^'^'^K^ ^ ^" <I<>'"f K«M) to our fUlow-creatures, is a kind and 
iv2?«2?"L**i ^ °®*- ^^^^ t»»«y beeome nnfit ibr these parposes, U 
DiSTOk'?** '*^.* Z^y *■ provided by which we may get rid of them. 

t Ori » " way."-Dr. Franklin^ Private Works, vol.li., p. 4. 
nine. between seven and eight feet, the other between eight and 

«" iSmid^".SS'**» in lj»«yfe of himaeli; autes that he knew two broth- 
"<iS?h^^l«J^."~'.ft?"?«her's hoasS in Ireland, of great strength, 

I,f82tei»'„%«;»J^,X^^^ of Oct. 

"»Jor in thi JTOro? the N«S!Si*7^. ^^l}^ B^gium. who was dram- 
««»^n ^tt^VSSkf^'SST^^Z^i;:^^ *• nSf at'Parma. «id hsa 
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tall, and the gigantic stature in oUien ia not in a greater xatie 
than the great longevity of the human frame which we axe 
now contemplating. 

Bodily strength is also another quality which some peraona 
haye possessed in an eztraoidinary degree, and which ia there- 
fore always a possibility in human nature on earth.* But 
this has been also imparted with such rarity, that it is not 
more common than the usual proportions above mentioned.! 
Of the same description is thie maternal power of reproduc- 
tion. This can occur in a degree so large as to seem preter- 
natural. But it is not more so than great longevity, gigantic 
magnitude, and extraordinary strength. It is only a demon- 
stration that the latent natural possu»lity exists, but is always 
so governed as to be, in its generai course, kept in the hiip 
bitual tenour of a sincie birth, with twins at times, in no laige 
proportion.^ Plutarch thought he had mentioned the largest 

* Two of the ftmily of Adam, who, on Christian's mutiny, had settled 
in Pilcairn*8 Island, aequired there such mmeaisr power, that eaeb car* 
ried at one time, without iooonventeaoe, a kedfe aaebor, two sledgs 
hammera, and an armorer's anvil, amounting to atwve aix hundred 
weight. One of them carried a boat twentv-eight Itet long.—Beechey's 
Voy., vol. i., p. 129. At the ironworfca at Merthyr Tydvil, a yoang maa 
in Jane, ISiS, raised op firora the ground at once three iiieeeo of brae 
weighing five hundred and forty pouuda.-^Moiim. Merlin, Jnne, 16XL 
On iSth August, 1838, John Williams, a waterman of Waterloo bridge, 
rowed fbir a wager thence to Oravesend and baclc, up to RichnMind and 
returned, being ninety-six miles, in eleven hoars snd a half.— Pahlie 
Papera, 14th of August, 1832. The Bev. J. McLean, one of Dr. Clarke's 
unelee, could bend iron bars with a stroke of hia arm, and roll up pewter 
dishes like a acroli with his fingers.— Dr. Adam Clarke's Life. 

It is a eofiotts fbet, menfiooed by the diver employed ia 1812 at Yai^ 
nnooth to gel up the treasnra of the Guernsey, lately sank there, that 
*' when under water he finds his atrenghth .so increased that he can 
bend together the ends of the large iron crowbar, three and a half Aet 
long and two inebea and a half in aise, which he tslus with him."— Pub- 
Ue Papers, 14ih August, 1832. 

t In a French periodical, in July, 1836, waa this paragraph— "At RJom 
lea Montagnea, in the Cental, thi^re ia a man aged twenty-nine of Her- 
culean strength. He can raiae a burden weighing 2000 lbs., and with 
the third finser of the right hand can lift up two hundred lbs. He haa a 
brother aged twenty-ibree, and a sister of twenty-flve, of nearly equal 
atrengih. They are all verv mild in character, and are occupied In 
fhrroing." In 1789, Philip Weaa, a soldier at Antwerp, died aged one 
hundred and four. Be was so strong that, at aerenty-three yeara of age, 
be lifted a butt of beer into a cart without the least trouble.— Easton, p. 
222. 

} It has been ealcalatad tluit twins oeeor at an average about ones In 
every slgiity blfths. 
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extent of offspring from one parturition vrbaa he stated five to 
be the boundary.* In modem times, however, one instance 
occurred in which a mother lay-in with eight, f All these 
facts concur to show that the course and agencies of human 
life are under a strict and adjusted resulation by the Creator, 
which constantly modifies the natural power and possibility 
into that well-gnduated operation which suits his appointed 
scheme of human existence on earth, in its present stages 
and generations. Longevity is thus governed, allowed, and 
allotted, and appears only in minor proportions, but with sucli 
miiversality as to place, climate, and person, as to show that 
it is possible to all, though as yet granted but to very few. 

One of the reasons for which these extraordinary operations 
of the laws and systems of our nature are sometimes allowed 
to occur, may be, to give thereby an impressive testimony how 
carefully governed all the fimctions of our body are, that they 
may execute with accuracy the plan of our intended life, and 
carzv it on steadily in its impointed course. They show how 
needed a strong and watchml regulation is of the laws that pro- 
duce our life and growth, and their results ; for, without this 
constant government and adaptation of them, the preternatural 
phenomena, from the unruled powers and properties of our 
lx>dy, would be so frequent^as to confuse and disorder *, and to 
make that confidence in the regular recurrence and sequences 
of things impossible on which our foresight, and prudence, 
and even scientific calculations are founded. Hence, though 
in our limbs extraordinary additions may occur, if the grow- 
ing powers of the orgamzed vessels in the hands and feet 
were unrestrained, they are always so governed, by means of 
which we are ignorant, that their possibiUties of increase are 
kept in perpetual restriction, and only five fingers and five toes 
become the universal formation. More than these are but a 
▼eiy rare anomaly ; though, from occurring in some instances, 

* Plutarch, in the second of his Roman questions, inqnirinf why they 
Iighte<) fiye torches at a Wedding, gives as one reason of it that light Ui 
a eynibol of life, and that a woman may bear at the most Hts chUdraa 
at one portarition. 

t An aathenticated case occurred in Lancashire offbur at a birth. Dr. 
Garthehore has added to the account of this, in the ** Philosophical Trans* 
actions," seTeral examples of numerous births recorded by medical 
au'thon. One of them was an instance of eight children bom at one 
lying-in. Of these one grew ap to manhood, and was alive when the 
statement was written ofTt.-pilii. ThmsTitS', wl. IjSvii.. p, mIT 
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their ptmnbBtj at all times, and the tgeiiey which limite it» 
•re thns manifested to our senses.* All these unusual inci* 
dents are therefore speaking evidence to ns that the laws and 
agencies of life must be dauy controlled and governed by the 
skilful administration of an intellisent power, acting upon a 
deliberate and well-adjusted plan, oy which the operation of 
every law is confined to produce that specific effect which 
suits the system and intended results of all the rest, and pre* 
vents it from every other degree or direction of action that 
would occasion different consequences to occur. 

But whenever an iiicrease of the action or result of any 
laws of nature will be beneficial to mankind, and the period 
arrives when it is intended that they shall have this advantage, 
then the restriction whiclr before prevented the augmented 
operation is relaxed, and nature is permitted to exert her prop- 
erties and powers to that larger result by which a further ad- 
vantage will accrue to the human race. I consider longevity 
to be one of the Divine blessings to man which is at present 
undergoing a permitted enlargement of this kind. Humaii 
life seems to have received a fiat, both for its greater duration 
and salubrity, ever since the present century began. In our 
own country it has been perceived that the length of tife in 
all its classes is increasing, and the extreme periods of its 
longevi^ may be expected to partake of the general prolonffa^ 
tion. On the natural grounds this would be a rational infer- 
ence, but the improvement is an indication to us that an aug- 
mented benefaction in these respects has descended firom the 
Creator on mankind. If the life of this human world has re- 
ceived an increase, it is by him that the benediction has been 
conferred, as he alone has the power; and all life subsists 
only by his will and according to his plan. I do not mean to 
say that the longevity of mankind is extending in its duration, 
but it, is multiplyins in its individual frequency: and this 
opens to all so much hope and prospect of partaking of the 
advantage, as to encourage those who value it to endeavour, 
by a wise use of serviceable means, to be themselves the poe- 
sessors of it. For this reason I will take a larger view of the 

* Thus, in 17M, Owen Carollan, of Daleek, in the county oC Meatb, 
died at one hundred and twenty-seven year* old He had six fingers ott 
each hand, and six toes on each (bot— Easton, p. 70. It has been stated 
Khat then is a fkmily in Austria in which this number of flngefs and toss 
I for ssreral generations. 
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UctM Wild nwmmmgB which occur on this inteiestiDg subject. 
It was not easy to collect, formerly, a great number of in- 
stances of those who had reached a century or more ; but 
they have become so numerous in the last £fty years, that, as 
we have seen* no fewer than 129 were existing contemporaries 
of each other in England and Wales in 1821, and the larger 
number of 508 were in America in 1830. So we 6nd that 
they have become so many in our island in the thirteen years 
between 1818 and 1831, that, during this interval, no fewer 
than 1900 individuals died who had reached a century or 
passed beyond it.* 

When we compare these facts with the notices which an- 
tiquity has left us on this subject, there seems full reason to 
believe that the longevity of human nature has become more 
frequent and difius^ in the present centuiy than it was found 
to be in the Gtreek and Roman times by the inquiring men 
of those days. The few facts of this sort Ipown to Pliny 
were alluded to in the preceding letter ; and Lucian, though 
he enumerated in his treatise of the Macrobii or I^ng-livers 
apparently all the instances he had found or heard of, and 
among these names numerous persons who were eighty or 
ninety, and a little more, he yet only mentions about a dozen 
as having reached a hundred years or above, f These cir- 
cumstances lead me to infer that the longevity which attains 
or exceeds a hundred years has not, as far as we can judge 
from true and authenticated accounts, at any tiprte been so 
frequent in the world as it now is in the civilized nations of 
Europe and America. But as it could not have thus increased 
without the permission and causation of its Divine Author, 
we may assume that it is his purpose to diffuse this benefit 
more extensively to his human race, in the present age of the 
world, thsn he has hitherto imparted it ; and that human life 

* They wera 837 males and 1263 femsles ; but of tbese 1900, 1066 
died befbre their one hundred and second year, and in the three fUlow- 
in| years 578 more expired ; so that only 01 males and 178 females, or 
Mi of both, had survived their one hundred and fourth year. 

t These were, the Kins of the Tartesslans, who Anacreon, in Ms 
sixty-eiffhth ode, says lived to one hundred and fifty, though Herodotus 
allow* him only one hundred and twenty years ; the great Cyrus, one 
hmidred ; a King of Arabia, one hundred and fifteen, ss roenUoned by a 
eontemporary; a musician, of one hundred and five; Demoeritus, of 
Abdera, one hundred and four ; Gorgias the sophist, one hundred and 
sight; Ctestbus the historian, one hundred and twenty-fbor; HlenNiy- 
mua, also such a writer, one hundred and four ; Solon, and two other of 

' Seven Saffss, one hmdrad.— Luoian's MacrObU. 
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ynSi now ezperienca a pzbloBgation in all its atagaa, if» br a 
li^t uae of the enlarged bleaain|r, mankind will ahow that 
they can receiTe and enjoy it with giatitude to the Giyer, 
with nnitnal philanthropy, with peraonal piety and morality, 
and with mteUectual iiq[iroTement« For we can hardly eir 
if we euppoae theae to be conditiona requitite on our part, as, 
without them, incieaae of longevity might become very nox* 
ious to genial society. All may not ^^hooae to adorn their 
Itfe and increase their happineaa by these virtues, becauae 
tiiey vriH not practise the 8«f«goveQiment which these quali- 
tiea reqaite ; but, then, we must remember that lengthened 
life is alwaya an individual blesahv, and each indivioual can 
in this point act for himself and indep^idently of others, and 
tuj seek it by' his individual improvement. Such conduct 
win be his surest means of obtaining it ibr himself, without 
legaiding whether any othem nndervalue it, or will uae no 
iorbeannce to obtain it. 

Bvt unless longevity be a state of comfort to its possessor, 
it will not be an advantageous gift to him. The important 
queation, if it be extendii^ to a sreater number, will always 
be, whether it be desirable aa well as attainable. 

It bu been a favourite theory with many, that the mind 
decays with age, and consequently must become feebler as 
yean advance, until it expires with its body, like a wasted 
taper. But this ia an enoneoiis hypothesis, grounded on a 
partial view of some facts, which are more justly attributable 
^ to disease than to agof and is contradicted by numerous 
«ases, which show, t&t though age enfeebles the body, it 
does not necessarily debilitate the mind. There an even 
instances in which the intellect has increased instead of b»- 
iog lessened as Ufe has been proloi^d. Lord Clarendon 
mentions a nobleman of whom this was remarked;* and 
several instances, which I have noted as they occuned, 
satisfy me that extreme kmsevity has been repeatedly enjoyed 
without bodily disability. Let us refer to some of tliose who 
have lived long without corporeal debilitation. 

* Tlili was the Bar! of Maaehesltr, Loud Privy Seal to Gbarlss L Of 
Wm ClaiSDdOQ says, ** He waa a nan of great industry and sagacity in 
twsisesB, wWeh beiMichted in exceedingly, and rreeerved ao great a 
vigour of mind, even to oio death, wben ab waa very near ei^ty yeaip 
sraaa, (hat Sonne wtw had known him in hia yoanger yeara did believe 
hkntstavonuHdiqaiflkarpoilsiahis aga than Eeibre.''--Loid Oar. 
Biat., vol. i;^. 97. 

Vol, in.— U 
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Tbas, one penon died at one htindred and five, witfknit 
•nj incapaci ating debility ;* another, though in the humfaleflt 
and poorest walk of life, was yet, at the same age, in active 
efficiency, t At one hundred and two, the same bodily abil- 
ity appeared in a French woman ;| and also, to a consid^ 
erable degree in Wales, at -the age of one hundred and six.4 
In another instance the memory had decayed, while the 
health and strength were continuing, at one hundred and 
three. II Another, who died at one hundred and four, pursued 
her walking business within four years of her demise ;ir and 
one indiyidual at one hundred performed labour, which im- 
plied good muscular activity.** 

Several other instances also exhibit the full use of the 
mental faculties in this protracted life. At one hundred and 
twelve, no loss of mental power was sustained ;tt and at one 
hundred and nine, an individual in HerefordsMre was eiyoy- 

* •'In April, 1836, died at South Shields, Mary M<Kie, aged one hoa- 
dred and flTe, retaining her ntental and bodily (heulties to the laat.''^ 
Gent Mag., 18SA, p. 443. 

t " In Not., 1834, died at Bungay, aged one hundred and five, Anne 
Chaulker, matehaeller and Cbriatmaa carol-singer. She enjoyed excel- 
lent .health Until within two days of her death ; and the day previoua t» 
it she lifted and carried half a bodiel of coal home (hwi the stack."— 
Gent. Mag., 1835, p. 109. 

} '< A fttmale, aged one hundred and two, died recently at Bailley, in 
Riviere. She would, in all probability, have attained a much | 



age, but Ibr the accident of Ailing Into the fire, by which she lost her 
life, ainoe, alter she had completed her century, ahe bad aufilcient strength 
and activity to climb over a wall aeven feet high to recover a key ahe 
had dropped."— Morn. Herald, Sd Dec., 1833. 

$ ** There is at present residing at Pontymisaer, In the parish of M*> 
ehen, Monmouthshire, Ann Samuel, of the age of one hundred and six 
years.. She is able to walk with tolerable Ihcllity.—Standlrd, 10th Oec, 

J** In the Vale ofCarrisell, near Alston, are noie living an old man 
his wift named Manin. Boih of them are oneMndred and three 
years. They have lived together nearly eighty yeara in the married 
state, and both enjoy good health, and «an walk about with ease, but 
their memory is much impaired. They have reared a large ftmily of 
nen and woDBJen."— Cariiale Journal, Mareh, 1834. 

IT ** Bath. Died lately at the Temple Gate Almshouse, in her one 
hundred and fourth year, Sarah Silcox. When in her one hundredth 
yew she sold cakes about the isfreeie.*'— Gent. Mag, 1834, p. 453. 
« V .'^L^"**"l^^y, In Nottinghamshire, Thomas Clarke died last 

J!S:J".i5* ®'?*..S"'J'''^*** y^ ^ *»*" *««• i" ^"^y i«« *» mowed 

l?^!i2rrK^ thistles. He Survived all those whq had been living ia 

t/?^ffij^« r5!irf* 5" «PpretiUce.«-^tand., 30th Nov., 1835. 
»J2L i??£Sii i^^iilLf^ *»"« hnndred and twelfth year; Mr. Robert 
Tyns, in the ftiU peeeesslOD of aU lUS fitt«Ut|es.«~Bletoiol.; 1633, p. 38. 
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b^ife vdth all his manly ability and eren mtificatioiis.* 
3£e more adyanced peripd of one hundred and fourteen dis- 
plays a worthy Iriahman in good bodily and mental sufficiency 
till he ezjnred. t Such instances are a speciea of evidence that 
life is a boon to be desired and sougnt for, and not to be 
querulously declaimed against. In tbi Scriptures, we find it 
expressly re{Nresented as a blessing from the Aimi^kty4 He 
may confer it through natural means, by leading particvdac 
minds to discover wuit will lessen disease or more frequently 
cure it. The perception of the benefits of inoculatipn was a 
benefaction of this kind granted to the last centuiy ; as vac- 
cination stems to be in our own days.^ 

* « On WadsMdsy Isat, 91st Auf ^ I8SS, diad st Little Blreb, Thomas 
Stsllard, in the one bundred and ninth year of his aye. He never, tUI 
within the last fortnight, had any Revere illneaa, and he had fhe use sT 
all his mental fhcuitiee to the last moment. He reaped his own wheal 
last year, and about two years preriona he was seen bnnttng oo borae- 
back, and ei^oying the aporta of the chaae with as mueh gusto as any 
sportsmati in the field. Hia breakAst was* vsnally tosat and cider, of 
wbioh beverage be drank freely till hia decease.**— Hcreflnrd Times, Ai^ 
gust, 1833. 

t ** Died at Dromartlme, in the parish of DoAosghmore, at the age of 
one handred and fbarteen years, l^wrence Cronny. Be lived aervant 
about seventy Tears bi Mr. lnnes*B fhmily, having rarvived to see the 
fourth beir of the Glen estate, now elcTcn months old. He was a trust* 
worthy honest man. He attended Divine service every Sunday. At 
one hundred and thirteen be walked on foot to chapel with great flrmneaa. 
Be retained his recollection to the last moment*— Mark-lane Express, 
.18lh June, 1836. 

t " My son, forget not my law ; 

But let thine heart keep my commandments : 

For length of days, and long life, and peace . 

Shall they add unto thee. 

Happy is the man that flndetb Wisdom : 

Length of daya is In her right band ; 

In her left hand, riches ana honour. 

She ia a tree of life 

To them that lay bold upon her "— Pmv., c. IH., v. 1, t, IS, 16, 18. 
•* By me thy dsya sbsll be multiplied. 

And the years of thy lifo shall be increased.**- lb., c. Ix., v. 11. 
** The foar of the Lord prolongetb daya, 

But the years of the wicked shall be shortened.**- lb., e. z., v. 17. 
\ When Sir James Mackintosh was at Paris in I8I4, be met one day 
at dinner "Humboldt. La Place. Biol, and Poisson, a young man, the 
hope of geometry in Prance.** He adds, <* La Place sard that tbe Vac« 
ciNK, when it supplants the eroallpox, will add thru years to the 
medium dnradon of human lifo, which ia at nreaenf twenty-seven years, 
and win then be thirty.**— Lifo of Sir J. Mackintosh, vol. U., p. SSt. 
Vaooioatian aomettmes foila bi Itt expected beneUt \ but M, CamiU^ 
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Some other examples also indicate that \aamitf to^das 
Extent may also be enjoyed without the loss of the muntai, 
faculties. Four instances of persons of diflerent ehancten 
and conditions of life, at the sereral ages of eigfaty-tfeiTeiiy 
ninety-six, one hundred, and one hundred and one, are now 
before me. In the first, we have the mental powen cootintk- 
ing as they were, though accompanied by a disKke or inapti* 
tude for muscular motion.* In the second, life was contmiiinff 
luiexhausted in its full energies in all respects, and even witS 
the two senses that so often decay in their organizations, while 
the mind is perfect in all its intellectoalities — Che sight and 
hearing — ^in complete freshness and utility.f On this pont I 
may suggest, that it is a remarkable confirmation of tne im- 
mortaUty of the soul that it has been frequently remarked, 
that, as one of these organs becomes inefficient, the mind i» 
BK»e acutely sensitive and active in the other. 

The same perfect enioyment of his vital faculties accom- 
panied the inoividual wno died as he completed his centuiy.t 
The same undecaying spirit and adTantagos aj^pearad in th« 

Bernard, in Nov., 18S6, communlcatsd to tbe French Academy of 8ci- 
eoces that he fbund it had taken ellbct In the I«f when other limbs 
and parts had been inoculated in vain. 

• ** Last week died J. Coverdale, at Hawsker, near Wbkby, afsd 
eighty-seven. For the last fourteen years he had eonstanay lain tai oed, 
not from weakness or infirmity, but by choice. He was fbnd of readinc, 
and amused himself with books and newspapers. He was fteqnentiy 
visited by his neighbours and by strangers. He was of a cheerflil, eon- 
veraible disposition, and pleased with company.'*— Hull Advert., Jaly, 
18SS. 

t " Tunbridge, Sd Feb., 1835. There ia now In this place a gentleman 
in his ninety-sixth year, in the full enjoyment of his physical and mental 
fbeolties. He frequently walks to Ticehurst In Sussex, a distance of 
about 16 miles, without complaining of the least Ihligne. He often tskss 
a walk u> Souibborough and back, a distance of six miles, befbra break- 
fhst. His hearing is remarkably good. A considerable portion of his 
thne is devoted to reading, which he does without glssses.^— Biarklans 



l^y prooi. 16th Febu h 

t ** Died, in his hundredth year, at Creech Grange, . 
Abbot, ftrmer. This worthy old man. was not conflned above two days 



to his bed. He had his eyesight most excellent. His mental (bsuUies 
were good, and be walked about the house without any aid tiO Within 48 



hours of his death. He had resided on tbe same Ihrm nearly 70 years. 

_^ ^ J|o[ 

five chUdrea, being respectively sii^-two» 



paring the whole of that very long period, one 

duct seems to have actuated his mind, that of t 

2!I?5«S?"'.«,?- ^ ^'^ *^« chUdren, being ».|.^u«a, ««»-.^v» 

SSXi^irS^'lM**^ '^^^ ^ s.v««J.iwifflDoit Amfy 



undeviating line of c 
the strictest honour and 
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fomale who was passing beyODd his dnntion.* Futs like 
these are the lectures and lessons of Providence to ns on this 
important point. They silently concur to unyeil to us the un- 
dying nature of that living principle which we know and ad- 
mire in the human understanding. The impartial thinker can 
hardly contemplate them without this impression arising within 
him. They are, at least, the best evidence which our Creator 
can give us in the phenomena of this life, that the soul is un- 
destroyed by bodily age or decay, and that death only separ- 
ates its essential vitality from its material frame when it 
ceases to actuate its nervous- organizations. 

If dotage or mental decay hiid been the natural or neces- 
sary accompaniment or consequence of extended age, the an- 
cients, in their busy practical republics and national competi- 
tions and collisions, would have largely experienced such re- 
sults. But, instead of finding feebleness or debility the conv> 
panion of a^e, they had repeated testimonies of the contrary 
effect, and nave recorded these in their writii^s which have 
oome down to us. . Plutarch was o^ such a different opinion, 
that he composed a treatise to show that the- aged were not 
incompetent to manage public affairs, but ought to govern the 
commonwealth ; and that the state or city would always be 
most prosperous where they commanded, and, when under 
their Section, the younger exerted their activities. He men- 
tions some instances of their efficiency.! 

The treatise of Lucian is curious on this subject for its 
enumeration of distinguished persons in antiquity who had 

* " At the house of thfi Hill parish, Pemningham, near Aynhin, Uvu 
Mrs. MeNairn, who, In the hondred and first year of her sfe, possesses 
aD her facnlties entire. She can read her Bible withow the use of spee- 
tades. Her hearing is mnst acste, and her memory tenacioiis in a hifl^ 
degree.**— New Farmers' Journal, 4th Dee., 1833. 
. ** Near Itaughame, lii Carmarthenshire, In January, 1885, died DavM 
John, aged one hundred. He could read his bills without glasses to tte 
!ast.*'^-Gent. Mag., 1835, p. 110. 

- f Thus be men tions, Avm Polybius of M assanlasa, who died at nlneiy, 
that he had a eon but four years old at his death ; and a short tlmo bs- 
ton he died, defeated the Carthaginians in a pitched battle. Phodoa 
was ss sctiTe in his old sge, and when the Athenians, on a sudden levy, 
ordered all who were* not sixty to arm and follow him, which dispieassA 
■any, he asked them what they had to complain of in the call, when be 
who was to be their leadn* went out to the campaign at the age of eighty. 
lie notices also Simonides, who, at the same age, won the public pviis 
ibr ennposing songs and setting them to music , sod Paulus, an actor, 
who at seveuy acted in eight tragedies witUn fbor days. 
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]vrtd from eighty to one haadrod. As k mer both eimifle and 
iaetnict you to be mode acquainted with them, I will class 
them under a lew heads. 

The first may be the celebrated kings and generals, of 
whom he notices seveiaL* 

The second shall be Ghceek philoeophezs, who were at the 
head of their different sohools, and were famous in their day.f 

The next wiU comprise historians, poets, and other wri- 
ters.! These last two series show that the most intellectusl 
men of Greece were remarkably long lived, and lead us to in- 
fer that there is naturally, and, where disease does not preYeufc 
it, a more natural connexion betwe«i actiTO mind and longev- 
ity than is generally suppoeed. 

But as aU these were under a hundred years, my next letter 
shall take a view of those above a hundred in the last two 
centuries, vrfiose ages and condition Mr. Easton collected frsn 
the notice of them in the periodical obituaiies that have beea 

* As— Noma, sigtaty; ServieB ToUins, elf hty ; THr^oia ihs PMQd 
dM ia feds exito at Cnma at ninety ; piero, of Sicily, ninety-twa ; Af»> 
UMcles, ninety-five ; the Scvthian Ateas, st ninety^ fell io battle against 
Philip ; Teres, king of the Odryseeans, in Thraee, at ninety; Antifoaas 
died sf woonde in oattle at eighty-one ; another Antigonvs at eighty; 
I»yaiinacliiii fell in his eighty-fifth year; Antipstar died at eighty; 
FtQlemy Lagus, in Bgypt^at eighty-one ; the regal (bonder of Pergamos, 
eighty ; Mithridatee, warring against Rome to his laiit hour, at si^ty- 
fbor ; Atulus, eighty-two ; the Cappadoelan Ung Areanhas fbD in bat- 
tle at eighty-two } Artaxenes Mnenaon of Persia, eighty-six; or, as Dio 
said, ninety-four ; Artaxerxes Ochos, ninety-two ; Parthian kings, st 
eighiy-aeven and ninety-six ; Artabazos made king at eightv-six ; Tereos, 
ninecy-two ; and a Idog of the Bosphonu, Tigoroos in body at ninety.— 
LaetauSy Userob. 

t The philoBophers whom Lueisn aotiees sfe— Zeao, niaety-«ifht( 
Oesothes, ninety-nine ; Xenophanes, ninety qne; Zeaocratsa, ei^ty- 
^r; Gameadeo, eighty-five; Chiysippno, eighty-one; Plato^ ei^^ 
one ; Critolaas, eighty-two; IMogenes the Stoic, eighty-sight ^ Poaid»> 
nias, eighty-lbar ; Athenodorus, sightyHwo; Nestor, tmei to Tibsri«% 
■kisty-lwoL , 

t Xenophon, above ninety; Pherecydes, eighty-five; Bellaniea% 
cifhiy-fivo; Timnus, ninsty-stx; Aristobolos, ninety— he bafsn to 
write st eighty-Ore: Poiybios died fkoai a Ml ; Hypsiersias, alns^ 
tim ; Anaoreoo, eighty-five ; Stesichonis, eighty-five ; Isoerales wmIs 
Iris colebraled panegyric at ninety-six, and killed hioMelf oa heoriof sf 
Ihe defeat of his Athenian couBtrymen at Cherones at one hundred ; 
henes, eighty-two; ApoUodoras, eighty-two; flopboeles was 
at ninety-five, and afew years belbce had oompoaedhis OMipas 
«««»•" '.CraJi?^ S« comie poet, ninety-aeven-lMwrate a pspidar 

Epicharmis, a ooaic writer^ niasty seven.— I,acBB» Maeiehw 
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publMifld, and who are maikcd ■• bong eficuait in thair 
powen or faculties at this protracted age. AU such inatances 
concur to show that the intellectual pnneiple within ua is m 
living and active reality, of a different nature from its decU- 
nmgbody.* 



LETTER XXV. 

FaiHkar ln $tmue» t »kowimg tkai LtrngmUy kaa beetg and mtui kt • 
pUantrmHt mtd ffidtM StaU.—FacU a» io the Diet wkiek Lmg- 
Jdvera have used.—'Comaro'e Experience.— Odeervatwnu on <mr mm 
Power of obtaining ii, 

Mr DBAB Sow, 
The preceding instances of longevity ]HOve that both the 
mind and body i]a;Te been efficient in human nature to its 
longest age in our termstiial life; but as the effect, nr 
at least the impression, of such eridenee depends upon its 
amount, it seems to me to be useful to adduce further 
examples, in order, by their munber, to establish the convic- 
tion that they are not the casual things wfaaeh we regard as 
unaccountable accidents, which are not in the course of 
thinffs, nor arise from settled causes ; but that they ard the 
steaidy and intended operations of the laws of nature which 
accompany our beinff on this earth. For the true opinion 
Mems to me to be, wat as duration without end, until ape- 

• Os tlM sspanteaad dhtliKt sature of tba min4, Lsrd^BnNifbaiB 
IMS fliada aooM very imelUgeiit and forcible reaaoning, in his discoarM 
OS natural ttamlofy. I fuUy coincide witb Mm itl the Ibltowing r»* 
marka:— *'The evidence fbr tbe exiatenee of mind la Io «ha fWl as 
complele as ttiat upon whlcb we belirre In tbe axiawoee of ■slier. In* 
dead, it la more certain and more irrafragaUe. The conadoosneaa of 
axlaianee, tbe perpetual aenae that we are thinking, and that we are per- 
Ibrming the operation quite Independently of all material objects, p rw ts 
to 08 the existence ofa being diflbrenc Crom our hediea, wilik a Regies of 
evidence higher than we can have fiw the exiatenoeof those bodies ihsa- 
selves, or any other part of the material world.** 

I think thia application of the mental and moisl phenomena as pMsTor 
the exiatenoB of the DeHy an important addMon to oar nsiani theology. 
The best interesle of aoeiety induce ua to weloeine all aueh eoatribntloos 
oa these noble sutueetafipom inteiligent meh who havs taken any lead in 
worldly! 
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cially annihilated, is the esBential property of the hrmg soul 
within us, so longevity is the natural property of the body it 
is invested with here ; and earlier death is the product of 
diseasing and deranging causes, extrinsic to its material con- 
stitution, and therefore subject to the modifying and healinff 
power of human skill and knowledge, under the pennission <? 
the all-governing Creator and Preserver. Unless we believe 
this truth, we shall take no pains to acquire the benefit ; but 
in proportion as we accustom ourselves to think that the 
lengthening of our life is sreatly within our own power, and 
may be also made and wiU become a desirable enjoyment as 
long as it can be continued, we shall so much more value our 
present life j and be solicitous to find. out and practise what 
will most polong it. But to do this will be increasing the 
stream ana sum of human happiness both to ourselves and 
others ; for no one can be happier without others benefiting 
from it ; and no one can secure and increase either hi9 own 
felicity or his longevity in his present life, but by the practice 
of those moral means and virtues which are always wise and 
advantageous, aiid which, like light and heat, cannot exist 
without difiusing themselves around, pervading and benefit- 
ing whatever they come in contact with. 

£xtreme longevity is of itself a veiy curious subject, if it 
were regarded only as a theme of our intellectual contempla- 
tion and inquiry, 'as to the causes from which it originates in 
the favoured individual. It is a. pity that intelligent men in 
their neighbourhood have not nukde such peirsons, and their 
preceding life and habits, more the object of their investiga- 
ting attention ; for then science might have had some eluci- 
dating facts on which it could have soundly reasoned. The 
subject is also of great moment to us, from its connexion with 
many questions as to the nature and qualities of our living 
and thinking principle, and as to the relations with its cor- 
poreal functions and organizations, and essential independence 
of them, even while it is affected by them. On dl these ac- 
counts I will devote another letter to the consideration of other 
examples of great longevity,-which various obituaries have en- 
abled others to collect, and will arrange them under such 
heads as will most satisfactorily illustrate the inference to 
which they will lead us. You will then have all the laws 
and principles of the plan and economy which have been set- 
lied and carried into execution by our Creator as to our earthly 
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I am Mb te |dae* tlMm; 
tuffieiently eopKMM, it sImJI 



Ufi» w «rf— lifdy befbn yott m I aiii Me 
iMrt iridle I desire to mtke them 
bv my- aludy to be ss brief as possible.* 
- The weU-knoim Conuoo uveA to one hnndred^ and de- 
aenbes iritJi a»wna4M» bis own cfficicney when be wrote 
fbn years beftne. It is a pleasure to read bis exparessiODs ef 
his happy fesAings, eeren inuie phrases of bis 8e^8ati8iaetion.t 
Such instances and suck ^Ebsions show ns that boman esost- 
enee is a happy state of being, and that its prolongation is 
not tiiat misery which so many wiiteia repfesent it te be. It 
has been gloomily described by some with.moumfnl and dis- 
figuring dedamatioD, in order to create that dislike ai it which 
mrM urge ih(, as a relief, to tlunk more of our anrc^eding 

* We nay begitt by mentkmiDf those of one hsndrad sod abote 
whose destba are In^tlw obituary or s single month in the Gentlemen's 
Ifogaxine for January, 1837. 

** Near Letterkenny, in Donegalj EleaiMn', feliet of Qfr. Charles OaUe- 

Ssr, at die extvaoi^dlnary age of one hundred and nine years. Only 
y yeais agoshe law birth at once to three children, two of whom are 

*'Nov. 11, at CHdDerty«near Hs tw Ibid w es t , aged oiw tandmd and 
ttiree. EHiabeth iSqieu She veialBsd her Iheaiciss to the lasl. 

" Nov. 10, at HaiMd Weodhowe, in her handredth year, Mm. Betty 
Smith, retaining all her flumltiee nearly to the last. 

**Oxon, I>Be. 4. M Thame, in her-nfnetv-eighth year, Mre. Anns 
Hooper, spinster. On that day moodi p i wWt ag hsr sistea^ Mm^ Mary 
Bsoper, In her hundredth year. 

"These ancient ladies foold read and sew wtthont the aid of specta- 
des,and possessed all their ftcnlties to the last ; and would anraoe thekr 
iPlsiteTS with a narration of the nisenible taeldsMs of the great flie at 
Haddeahaaa ninety years sgo. A ibw aienths siaoe, Mm. Fidd. a sister, 
died in London, aged ninety<<wo ; and about twelve yean ags, Mr. L. 
'~ Br, their brother, Aed at Thame» aged eighty-six. 

t Mlchadstow, Mary Con^, at one handed and two. 

*^ At Weodhall^in Cambertead, Raohael Wttkineoo,aged ooahnadFed 
and four. Bereft of parents when yoong, she supported herself by flra- 
gality and indnstry, and never applied fbr psrpehla! reHef." 

The same mo«h eontalns netiees of four ether individuals batwaee 
ninety and one hundred ; and dghteen others between eighty and ainelj. 

t " I an now-aineiy-flve years of age, and And myself ss heaWiAil, 
brisk, and airy as if I were but twenty-flve yeare old. I rellvh alT T eat. 
Sleep quietly, and none of my senses fail me; I have stilt a lively Ihaey, 
« happy neinory> a asnadjodgmeat, a strong heart. My w>lra ta mora 
mnable than ever, so that I can c^t forth ray office every Booming mom 
sssily than I could In my youth.'*>-Cornaro on Long Lifo, p. tOi, 106. 
Cardan, who knew htm al eighty, msations that he eusdd either vidB or 
walk on foot very well, and consoee d a comedy which came off with 
4ipalaose. De Thou says thai he died at Padua, calmly and without any 
pain, aboTs a himdrnd years old. 
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destination. But, however well meant, this melancholy- paifife^ 
ing is both a mistake and an untruth, and, hemg so, has oe* 
casioned greater injury than benefit. It has driren far morfl 
into morose dissatisfaction with their Creator than it has exci- 
ted to prefer and pursue the celestial promises and prospects. 
It is the due appreciation of him here which will make us more 
desirous of being under his care and in his kincdom hereafter ; 
and the more we feel the happiness of this life, and regard it 
as derived and given to us by him for our enjoyment, the 
more assured we shall be that the same principle and the same 
effect, with unbounded longevity, will shape and govern out 
future condition still more advantageously. Ind^d, ezperi* 
ence has proved that the same paths and conduct which will 
cause us to be most happy here will be most operative to en- 
sure our felicity hereafter. Faith, trust, hope, resignation, 
adoration, obedience, benevolence, activity, moderation, and 
self-government are the most effective means for making ev- 
^ season of this life most prolific of daily comfort to us, and 
will equally prepare us for the elysium that is offered to us in 
the realms that lie beyond our earthly graves. Tlius, this vir- 
tues and conduct that will act most efiScaciously on our future 
allotment will do most good to us, both in our body and in our 
mind, in our present condition ; will most avert or extenuate 
disease ; will most produce good spirits and good temper, and 
most promote our social sympathies and our intellectual im- 
provement. Let us, then, «tudy to be happy, on these princi- 
ples, in this life, and we ^all find them the sure wings of 
conveyance to aH that will be happier in the next ; and let ua 
learn, from the facts which the long-living present to us, that 
long life may be always a blessing to us ; and if it has been 
so to others without any peculiar care, how much more cer- 
tainly may we make it such by those habits and qualities 
whose divine effects will suit ana irradiate eveiy region of the 
universe 1 

The marriage of individuals is one of the strongest indicsF 
tions they can give us that they are in possession of the pow- 
ers of active life and comfort, and several pennons in their cen* 
turial age have given this evidence of their efficiency.* 

• "In 1783 di6d, at one handred and twelve, William Haaellng, of 
S*®*^U£5*"*** ®' "^^^^^ ^^ ^"» '*»• ol**** pensioner, mentioned in 
Let. XXni., p. 919, note f. He married and buried two wives after be 
was one hundred : and the third, who eurvhrad him, be married at th» 
Sfo of one hundred and ten. Besides his pension Oom the OoUege, b§ 
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' Another teBtimonj of pleasurable longevity appean in those 
vrbo have reached its termination in continuea health, and 
have passed their lives without disease. There are many in- 
stances of this.* 

A great many, of various ages from one hundred and five 
to one hundred and fOr^, are noticed to have died in the pos- 
session of all their Acuities, t 

was allowvd a erown« week ftom the DakeofRiclnnoDdBiid Sir Robert 
'Walpole."— Easton, p. 17. 

" ui 1790 died Donald Cameron, ofKninieblabar, in Sootland, aged one 
hODdred and tbiity. He married at one hundred.''— lb., 53. 

** In 1770 died Mary Tates, at one hundred and twenty-eight. She 
was hearty and strong one hundred and twenty years, and married a 
tliird husband at ninety-two.** Her death is recorded oo a small board 
In Shiflhal church, Shropshire. 

** In 1778, William Eving, of Wednertleld, near WoWerhampton, died 
at one hundred and fiAeen. He married hie fourth and last wift at one 
hundred and four."— lb , 157. " 

** In 1780 died, at one hundred and fifteen, Henry Grosvenor^crf'Inch, in 
Wexford, sunr^or of the coast. He was an agreeable, cheerflil com- 
panion, and at the age of one hundred when he married his last wife.**— 
lb., 107. SoTeral other instances of this kind occur. 

* In 1799, Margaret Patter, a Scotswoman, died in St. Margaret's 
workhouse, aged one hundred and' thirty-seven. "She always enjoyed 
nood health till within a Tew days of her dissolution."— lb., p. SI . Grace 
Bandby, of Bewdley, in Staffbrdsbire, died at one hundred and twelve. 
" She was never ill, and therefore never took physic.*'— lb., p. 35. An- 
other woman, at one hundred and ten, in 1753. **She was nerer 
afflicted with illness, and died suddenly.**— lb., p. 37. So others, at one 
hundred and four, one hundred and six, one hundred and seven, one 
hundred and eight, one hundred and twelve, Sec. 

t One at one hundred and forty, mentioned before, p. 216. In }74xL 
Mr. Davis, ofHsrris's Coffee-house, in Fleet-street, died at one hundred 
and ten. ** He retained all his foculties to the time oThis death, and could 
see to read well."— lb., p. 2S. In 1742, James Littlejohn, in .Scotland, at 
one hundred and eighteen. *< He had seen Charles I and Oliver Crom- 
well in Scotland, and described th^.m vTy jii?:tly. TTe retained al! his 
Iheulties to the time or bitt dErceiin? "— Jh,, p 34. Tn 1751, a beigar- wo- 
man at Dublin was one hiindred ittA twianty. ^' ^in retained all her 
Acuities to the momc^nt af her JnceaiK. In diCTcreiiT parts of her bed 
there was found conc^ctlcd S&O/. in rBsh."^— lb, :!l (n 1797, William 
Sharply, in Roscommon cfliir>iy, on it hundrrd a»J thirty-eight. **He 
was able to follow hia prnff-i^siDn or Lath^niakii]|! until within six weeks 
of his death, and was noEnarliaMe tili Lben for cnrrving a log of uncom- 
mon bulk to his place of wDFk.**_tb., iy \n 1774. iahn Tice died at 
Hagley, one hundred tniT twenty-ar«. He wba paininised by Lord Lit- 
tleton. ** At eighty botli lilt log* w»ro brolien hy itie fall of a tree ; and 
alone himdrecC fi^m a S% he I^U into t lie Hit, and could not extricate 
himself: a person comini; sccitlentAllif into ihv room iires^rved himfVoin 
death, although he was much bumt. In a wlvurt Ume he recovered, and 
took his customary wnllts- Ite rFLBinetT ntl t^e rnculties of his mind to 
ths tiaae of his death^ His yoangDr brotlitr died st one hundred and 
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The pofMMion of ayodgkt, and the alHtifty to immI >m«b(mt 
Um aid of aUmm, are also afcriking ieata ef tbe perfect orgaiH 
intioa and of healthful lunctiDBa continuing ia tne lo^g-liTi^ 
individuala. Thia deairable advantage haa been freqiiently 



The powor t£ wafldng ia a atzduqg pioof that the aetiT« 

fiwera of the body are continuing with 1h» donlion of lifia* 
feel thia fact very much from my own deficiency in thia re- 
spect. I &id that many could vnSk in tiie yarioua ages trant 
one hundred and two to one hundred and thirty-4hree.t 

tWDw"— KaaioQ, a IM. Frunwrniia crtber tnitaooM oocor t>f tba Adl poaaea- 
iloB oTUiair Acmciea ftvin ooe handled ami ftnir to one hundnd and aenrea- 
teanyflara. 

* 1755, FMer Bryan, one hundred and aoTenteen, of Tyrone eoonty, 
** oaold read the unaUaat print witbooi the aasiatance of a glaH.**— Ih., 
p. IL 1749, Mr. Hare, oo« hundred and aeTenteen, of Stowe. <* fie 
had bean in the MTviee of Lord Oobham** Ihmily upward of eif hty yean. 
He rawyed hie aifht and bearing tiU a few weeka before hia death."— 
lb., SO. 1774, Blargenr Boneftnt, ohe hundred and fourteen, near Bam- 
ataple, Devon, ** could aee to read to the laat."— lb., 145. 1761, Robeit 
OgllTie,one hundred and fiaeen.a treTelling tinker; '*bom 0th Nor., 
1647, a« appeara by the register of Rippon ; waa married aerenty yeara, 
and had twelve aona and thirteen daugbtera. He bad all hia eenaea pei^ 
ftet, and eould aee to work a abort time before hia death. Hta wifb 
lived to be one hundred and six yeara old."— lb., 67. 1780, Mr. Oemon. 
one hiudred and twenty-five, of Louth county, Ireland, *< eould read 
very amaU print to the laat.^— lb., 166. 1783, Margaret Melvil, one 
hundred and aeventeoi, of Ketle, Fifbahire. ** She renewed aeTeial teeth 
at one hundred yeara of age ; never had an hottr*s iflneaa, and could aee 
and hear well till the day befixre her death."— lb., |9r. Several othera to 
iheaama effect have been noticed fhxn one hundred and two to one 
hundred and aieven. 

t 1760, Mr. Dutler, ooe hundred and thirty-three, of the Galdan Vale^ 
near Kilkeony. ** He waa related to the fiunfiiy of the Duke of Ormond ; 
could walk well, and mount hia horse with great agility tt> near the tfoM 
of Ua death."— lb., p. 113. 1767. John Hill, one hundred and thiny. 
of Leadhilla, near Edinburgh. ** He used great exerciae on fboc, and 
walked two mllee to a christening a abort time belbre hia death.*— lb., 
07. 1756^ Maigery Brider, one hundred and thirteen, of Wllty, Bhrop- 
ahiie. '* She dioteed with the morrisdancera (he year befbre her death.* 
— 4b», 41. 1743, John Phillip^ one hundred and seventeen, of Thon^ 
near Laeda, Tonahire. ** He lived under eight crowned heada^ and waa 
able to walk till within a Aw daya of hia death. Hia teeth were good, 
and hia eyea and hearing tolerable. About the age of twenty-eight, being 
eoaalaUa of bia pariah, he, upoo aome disorders, committed two oT Oliv« 
CrorawaU's aolmers to the town stocks; who, fkr fhnn reaenting tt, 
wished that every one of his men bad but half bla eourage."- lb., ML 
1750, Bobert M*Nlah, Eaq., ofGreenlock, in Scotland, one hundred and tea 
" He had, wUhln a year of his decease, mounted his horse and rode A 
taukHngJ'-'Ib., It. Blany otlma bad thia bodily efficiency. 
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Serenl haye been stated to have had other bodiljpowifa 
and. activities in their advanced age4 

After knowing all these facts, surely no one need dread the 
continuance of life to any granted extent, nor suppose that it 
must be a burden or a discomfort. Nature and its Author, 
by such examples, show us that it need not be either. There 
is no law that it should be either dota^ or suffering. And 
if we apply due care to keep off what will be prejudicial to us, 
which it is within our own power to regulate^ it will be a pe- 
riod of as much happiness as any other part of life, though it 
may have weaknesses and infirmities. These I know to be 
not at all inconsistent with great and continual enjoyment and 
comfort. -It will always rest chiefly with ourselves whether 
old age shall be good or evil to us : and in the worst alterna- 
tive, the causes which bring the mischief will bring also the 
abbreviation that will terminate it.t 

It will be a reasonable inquiry of your curiosity if any in- 
formation has been given of the diet of these long liyers, so 
as to enable others to profit by their example in this respect. 
There are some notices about this which are worth remem- 
bering, though They be not such as to enable us to establish 
any certain links between the effects and a definite and dis- 

* Of these I will only mention a few. 1773, Jane GodfVey, one hun- 
dred and ten, of Benham, SalTolk. *' She carried a bucket of water a grest 
distance within a week of her death.**— Easton, p. ]36.. 1770, Dorothy 
Clark, one hundred and twelve, near Southwell, Notts. '* At the age of 
one hundred and two she reaped wheat against a man a whole day.''— 
lb., 153. 1763, Thomas Sprat, one hundred and flfieen, of Haltwistle, 
Northumberland. ** His faculties were so strong that be conld sing a 
song a little before his death."— lb., <$8. 1696, John Moore, one hundred 
and four, of Lymington, Hants, a peddling Ironmonger. ** He was rs- 
markably fireah and lively to the last, and could bear the sererest 
weather.**— lb , 13. 1687, Stephen Rumbold, one hundred and lite. On 
his tomb at Brightwell, in Oxon, Is this inscription :— 
" He lived one handried and five, . 

Sanguine and strong ; 
A hundred to five 

You live not so long.** 
t Perhaps one of the most- remarkable instances of eSbetlTe lobcevity 
is that of Jonss Surington, who died in 1747, aged one hundred ana fifty- 
nine. " He resided in a small village near Bergen, in Norway, and rs- 
tained the .perfect use of his fhculties to the last hour of his extra<»^ 
dinary life. The day before he died he assembled his fiiinily, and divided 
Jiis property among them. He had been severnl times married, and left 
behind him a yowig widow and several children. His eldest son was 
one hundred and three, and hs youngut nint ytma qf agt.*^EamM, 
Hum. Long., p. 975. 
Vol. III.— X 
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criminatea c.u«, ; bnt »ch « I tove met wiA I will briefly 

Another, an "^If***"*?' ^^aSSried a young fifth wife, and had by her 
the *«e<>f «^«^'y-'S"i.*'"li^?Ijrv,^ no«irfdaffectedhlm; 

twenty children. " «« .^"^^TJlwrt at n ghi, but put it under hte 
he could ""V^Vhifarae^lnty yei«; when & company he drank plen- 
pillow ; yet for the J*f "®?"*y/^^ compliance with aolidtatione, be 

rlety of ij^w . at Ws ""Pper 8^^ rteithergont, stone, nor colic, and 

Thoma-Parr He 11 ved to ih,. ageby ex^^^^^^ ^^ 

''VSS^^Tm^AF^nc^^^y.o,e bondred-ndtweWe *» She 
Uridwith moderation, and took »n°ch exera je^-lK ^ u^ifm 
Andcnwn, of Newington, Middlesex, »"• ^"^^^^iVJ ' nd able S 
was regular and moderate. She ''•» "n«»'***»Iy ■2«th HeJfacu" 
perlbmT her worlu spinning, to near the time oyS^,J"*V,SL Me 
Ues were very stitnig to the la8t.»'-lb., 81. WiUiam Sharptey, one 
hundred and thlrtyeight, mentioned in note t, P- 2», "lived well and 
regular, but In nowise abatemiously."— lb., 45. ^ ^^^ 

5 •• Margaret Saker, one hundred and thlrty-seTon, « tor n»«y y^" 
subsisted moaily on milk."— lb., p. 21. 1789, Val. Catetfy, of Prefton, 
near Hull, one hundred and sixteen. He had been a sailor 36 years, and 
efterward a fhrmer as long. His di«t tor the last twenty years was nrnt 
and blaeoit. His intellect was perfect tUl within two daya of his deallk 
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otbeis.* Others used tea from the native heiba of oar conn- 
tiy. t Some preferred diluting liquids, that were neither strong 
Dor stimulating, t Even sugar and water has been sufficient 
to sustain lengthened life for a short time.^ 

— Easton, 180. 1792, Anne Froste, of West Rais, fn Lincolnsbfre, one 
hundred and eleTen. ** She was married to her iant hotiband in her 
ninety- third year. For many years she bad lived on milk and tea diet." 
—lb., 250. 1753, Margaret Hunter, of Nevvcaatle, one hundred and four. 
" Her beverage was mosily water or milk."— lb , 38. 

* 1754, Judith Banister, of Cowes, one hundred and eight ** She lived 
npoD biaeuii and appiett, with milk and water, the last sixty years of her 
life. She was attended to her grave by 80 of her descendants."- lb., pi 
40. 1765. Elizabeth Macpherson, of Caithness, one iiundred and seven- 
te«n. **Her diet was buttermilk and greens. She retained all her 
senseA till within three months of her death."— lb., 83. 1783, Anthony 
Loyde, of Guipuscoa, one hundred and Ibiirteen. '* lie never had any 
sickness. He retained his senses, and had all bis teeth and hair to the 
day of his death. He ate notbing1>ut bread made of Turkey wheat, and 
constantly abstained nnoni wine and tobaeco."— lb., 100. Alexander 
M*lntoeb, one hundred and twelve, fbr the last ten years lived entirely 
on vegetables.— lb. 1780, Joseph Ekins, of Cambe, Berks, labourer, one 
huitdred and three.- **He never suffered a week's il>ne8s,.and tbr the 
last forty years subsisted entirely •on bread, milk, and vegetables."->Ih., 
JW. ' • 

1 1748, John Hussey, of Sydenham, Kent, one hundred snd sixteen, 
formerly a farmer, of Crawford. **His breakfost waa balm tea sweet- 
ened with honey ,-and pudding for dinner, above fifty y«-ars."— lb., p. 20. 
1779, Fluellen Pryoe^ of Glamorgan, one hundred and one. '* His organs 
had been so little injured by the weight of years, that, within three 
weeks of his desth, he directed s village choir, with some variations, for 
the Sunday. He never used spectacles till within fifteen months of his 
dissolution, and possessed a great flow of spirits, attended with sound 
health and activity, the result of his absleimious msnner of living. Herb 
teas were his breakfost ; meat, plainly dressed, his dinner and, instead 
of a sapper, he raflrsshedliimself with smoking s pipe of tobscco. With a 
slender education, he had a strong natural genius, and wrote a poem 
called ' Carmenta,* predicting, with great hamour, the events of the ad- 
fliinistration of the Duke of Neweastle."— lb., 161. 

X 1785, died Mr. Smithy of Dolver, Montgomeryshfre, former, one 
hundred snd three. "■ He was never known to drink anything but but- 
termUk."— lb., p. SOS. 1787, Susannah Greenfield, of Potton, Bedford- 
shire, one hundred and five, a i|iaiden lady. ** She had for the last forty 
years lived chiefly on flour provisions, and her only drink was wine snd 
water."— lb., p. 214. 1790, James Peters, of Dundee, one hundred snd 
seven, a travelling packman. " Although he often' slept in the fields and 
shsdes, he enjoyed an uninterrupted state of good health, and, until the 
Isst yesr of bis life, retsined his memory. Bis strongest beverage wss 
small beer."— lb., 229. 

^ 1791, Rebecca Joseph,, (rf* Mslpaa, near Newport, hi Monmouthshire, 
one hundred, widow. " She retained all her faculties to the hour of her 
decease, and. till within three years previous to it, could walk without 
the help of a stick. She was not known to have s fit of illness .ftnoia 
IMT infoacy suiScient to copflns her to bar bed till within a month of har 
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The example and advice oi the Cardinal de Salia maj 
cloM thia enumeration of the van'oua diet of the long livera,* 
with the addition of that of the celebrated Cornaro, who 
found at acTcnW-eigfat that a sparing diet was essential to his 
health and comrort.f By the persuasion of his friends he in- 
ereased it only a sixth part, and it brought on disease with 
mortal tendency ;t but, resuming his abstemiousness, he 
was in a joyous and vivacious state at eighty-three,^ and so 
continued until he completed a century. His food was varied 
■ad gratifying,!! but his spirits and safety depended on its being 

dasth. She Uvsd a very temperate life, thoofh ebe bad kept a little 
pnbUc bouse for eeTenty years. H^ chief suetepance fbr the last iwo 
yean was brawn eafar and cold waler."— EaeUNi, p. 944. 

* He was Arsl^biebop of Seville, and Uved lo one hundred and ten. 
Be eqjoyed to the last every fbculty«zcept strenf tb and hearinf . When 
asked by his fHends wbat regimen be observed, be need to tell tbem— 
''By being old wbcn I was young, I find myaelf young now that I am 
eM. I bave led a sober and studious, but not a lazy or sedentary lifii. 
My diet was sparing, thoogb delicate : my liquors, tbe best wines of 
Xeies sad La Hancba ; but never at any time exceeded a pint, escept in 
oold weather, when I allowed myaelf a third more. I rode or walked 
every day, ezec|)t in rainy weather, when I exercised for a couple of 
hsocB. As to the mind, I endeavoured to preserve it in due temper by s 
■crapulous obedience to tbe Divine commands, and by keeping a ooa- 
■eisiioe void of oUbnce towards God and man*'* He was the last sur- 
viving son of tbe author of " Tbe Conquest of Mexico."— lb., 903-5. 

t "If a man is willing to live long in the enjoyment of his food, let 
hdm live spsringly." His habit was to take twelve ounoee of food a day> 
In bread, soups, yolks of sggo, and meat, and fouiCBen ounces of winoL^ 
Oonaro m OU Age, p. 39. 

X He ineieased whst be ste to fourteen ounces, and his drink lo siz- 
laeQ. " This augmsBtaiion of diet was so pnjndicisl to me, tbsr, brisk 
ss I bsd been, I began to be sad snd out of humour. Everything of- 
ftndod me ; snd upon the least oocssion I broke out into a passion. At 
twelve days' end I was taken with a violent fit of the colic ; that wm 
IbUowed Iqr a eontinuai fover, which tormented me for thirty-five days 
iSgether. For the first fifteen days it put me into such an agony that it 
waa impossible for me to take a quarter of an hour's sleep at a tisM. 



I am etui so strong at fourscore and three as to mount a hoiss without 
any help. I esn not only go down stairs without any ooneera, but like- 
wise deeeend a hill. I am always merry ; always pl eased ; slways in 
taOMNir ; and maintaining a happy peace in my own mind, the ssnnity of 
which sppears at all tisaes in my eountananee."— lb., SO. 

11 «* What I est is ss folh>ws : bread, aoup, new>laid eggs, vesl, kid, 
mutton, partridgee, pnUets, and pigeons. Of tbe seaflsblehoose goids- 
niss [John Dories T] and of the riverfish the pike."— lb., p. 81. 
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•dmII in qtiantities ; and this is the advice which he gives to 
all who wish to have what he calls a ** happy and blessed 
life," by being so regulated.* His farther remarks on the 
benefits deriy^le from longevity deserve also to be remem- 
bered.! 

All these facts and views may lead us to the conclusion 
that it i» one of the Divine laws of life to put our individual 
prolongation of it in our own power, subject always to his 
sovereign will. But his plan and principle seem to be, to 
leave it to us to curtail or protract our stay on earth acc(xding 
to the care we may choose to take of it, and to the habits that 
are favourable (X inimicable to it. He has connected it more 
especially with our self-government ; and, by the first com- 
mand he gave, has pointed out to us on what this should be 
chiefly exercised.. Longevity is more connected with simple 
and temperate diet, and with that self-regulation which, in the 
daily opportunities of indulgence, and in the possession of the 
procuring means, we are least disposed to practise than we 
are aware of or like to suppose ; yet daily full habits of feed- 
ing are not favourable to durable life. But careful diet, in a 
wisely-regulated quantity, though one of the talismans of long 
life, is not the only one.^ Ail other habits should be directed 
to the same end ; and this vriW require much selecting judg- 
ment and determining resolution ; for the customs of society 
have been adopted and are in full practice without any refer- 
ence to it, and therefore are in many points incompatible with 
it. But they are needlessly so as to the enjoyment of life, 
whatever other purposes they may answer ; ror those gratifi- 
cations which most favour continuous vitality will be found 
m their course more pleasurable than such as invadi^ it. 
What injures t^e functions of life hurts the spirits and the 

* " Ob hapt>y, blessed, and regular life ! how worthy art thou of our 
esteem ! How much dost thou deserve to he preferred before thy con- 
trary !"— eornaro, p. 49. •• A good regimen Is neressary Ibr the prolong- 
ing our days, and it eonsists in two things : first. In taking care of the 
quality, and, secondly, of the quantity, so aa to eat and drink nothing that 
offends the stomach, nor any more than what we can easily digest. Our 
experience ought to be the guide in these two things "—lb., 72. 

t " It is the will of our Creator that we should attain lo a long life. 
He has appointed man to this, because, in his old age, he will be freed 
flrom the bitter fruits that were produced by sense, and may enjoy the 
good effects of his reason. He then bids fhrewell to his vices, is no 
longer a slave to the devil, and findN himself in a better conditioD to 
pmvide ftar the salvaUno of bis soul."— lb., cIl 3. 
X2 
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temper, briiun on lassitude or pmin, and fixes conoding di»* 
esses, as wefi as oceaaioiis the more rapidly-destructive ones. 
Of promotes their fatality. Hence we are our own wont ene- 
mies in this point, and are every day rousing the evil a^^encies 
into action upon us, to accelerate that mortality which w« 
complain of, yet will exert no due skUl, and care, and self- 
coeicion to avert. But if, from the desire of present gratifi- 
cation, as it occurs, we will not take this trouble, nor atudy 
the subject as carefully as we att^id to many far less impor- 
tant things, we are the authors of those early abbreviations of 
our life which we so much lament and are saddened by. 

For the fixst portion of our existence, we are at the menfy 
vexy much of our parents and nurses. They must learn more 
eorrectly the laws and causes on which infant and younger 
life depend ; and if they were to make this an important 
branch of their intellectual attention, and would adapt their 
own habits and mind to guard and cherish, with enlightened 
judgment, the vital principles of their newborn generation, 
the mortality of this period of life would be very considerably 
diminished. It is lessening abready ; and the same moral feed- 
ing and parental improvements which have piodueed this 
melioration are pledges that it will soon be much more ex- 
tended and more certainly assured. 

But when we have ourselves attained that power of obaer- 
Tation an4 thou^t which grows rapidly within us as we pass 
finm youth to manhood, the springs of health and life are 
then under our command as far as human judgment can effect 
tfaem. We then become responsible for the prolongation of 
our existence in all those things within our power by which it 
may be shortened or enlai^^d. if we will not take the 
trouble to learn and merit what actions, indulgences, or habits 
tend to abridge or promote it, but choose to walk through 
Itfe in a witful ignorance on the subject, which we suffer our- 
selves to remain in, on any point that is impoitant or deephr 
interesting to us, w« are the authors of tl»t brevity iof life 
which we have brought upon ourselves. The Creator has 
enabled us to trace his laws concerning it, if we will apply 
the same care sjid impartiality in discovering them as thou- 
sands are exercising in ^ their daily professions snd in the 
tarious departments of natural science. It is the Divine plan 
to leave our longevity here in our owti power to the aanw 
extent in which he iuM given us room and hcttise toiBunw 
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in Kn&any other worldly comforts. All his coonsels sad pre* 
cepts tend to promote this blessing to us <hi this earth, u 
well ss to prepare us for our hereafter ; and the more steadily 
we follow his rules, and increase in our virtues and piety, tb« 
longer will our vitality and all its comforts be preserved and 
protracted to us. Perhaps we do not sufficiently feel tb» 
value of our present life, nor educe those benefits from it 
which will be of inestimable importance to us hereafter, and 
which our nresent scenes can be made to yield. To live for 
this life only when we must pass into another is so repugnaol 
to the dictates of soimd judgment, that we may siq>pose that, 
as the intellect and knowledge of society enlarge and beconw 
more correct, a less erroneous system of hving will be gradn* 
ally and more generally adopted, which will suit alike our 
positions both in this world and in the next.* 



LETTER XXVI. 

Dotage and Disabiliiy of Mind or Bodif no nMcenarg Companion vf 
iMgeoUy.—Continuiiy of Existence anywhere eon be no Preiudico 
to an Immortal Sou/.— 7%e Divine Plan of Human Life an4 RevelO' 
tion is founded on its being Immortal and Improvable. 

Mt dear Son, 

Having taken this varied survey of the more prominent 
facts which have been collected and recorded on the subject 
of long life in man, let us pursue a few of the rational trains 
of thought to which they invite us. They seem to warrant 
the following conclusions : — 

Longevity, to one century of duration in many, and to por- 
tions of 8 second in some, has been an established law of hu- 
man nature from the deluge to the present hour, in all cli- 
mates, regions, and states of society, though V8r3nng in the 

* One eurioos ftet of natore^s removiiur blindness in old axe deserves 
* Mrs. Wade, wife of T. Wado, flurmer, of Wbepsted, 



low iB ber eiffbty>fiftb year, after being blind upward of twenty-eiglit 
yean, bas bad bor sigbt restored witbin tbe lant few weeks, witboot tbs 
attendance of a soreion, or taking any medicine whatever^— fitanterjl, 
Ifofsmber M 1890. 
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number of the long-living indi-vidoals, and in their proportuni 
to the rest of their contemporaries. 

It haa been enjoyed by so many in full and continued health, 
with BO many bodily as well as mental gratifications — ^with ao 
much active industry and usefulness — with the senses so ui^ 
impaired— with walking power and with undiminished inteU 
lect, that it must be deemed a desirable good — a benefit to be 
sought for and valued — a blessing to be gratefully received. 
Disability of body is no necessary consequence of it. All the 
stages of life after manhood are attended with a diminution of 
manly strength, as well as extreme old age, and with several 
bodily infirmities ; but infirmity is not unhappiness, nor even 
discomfort, as I personally know, and as thousands of old men 
will declare.* 

Dotage, loss of memory, imbecility, or defect of mental 
powers, is no necessary or natural companion of longevity. 
Neither of these arises from any decay in the mind. That 
remains in its internal self what it was when advancing into 
the senility of its earthly years ; and all the altered phenom- 
ena which it may in any exhibit arise from bodily causes and 
changes — from organical or functional diseases — ^from ossifi- 
cations, aneurisms, congestions of blood — ^watery efiiisions, 
lesions of parts or vessels — indurations, or other alterations of 
substance injurious to the nerves — ^infiammation or paralysis of 
some of their ramifications — ganglious or fibrous reticulations, 
or other causes by which the communication of the mind with 
the external wo^ld, its power over its sensorial oxgans, or its 
use of those of speech, or the connexion between these and 
its thoughts, is prevented or interrupted. In these cases the 
mind of the inoividual becomes confined to itself, and is as 
much withdrawn from the perception of others as a prisoner 
fastened in a dungeon becomes lost to society, and is no long- 
er visible by it. Its concern with this world is then termina- 
ted. It has only to await its passage into the next ; and to 

* Another instance of efficient longevity has jast occurred. ** On TTih 
January, 1837, died at Kennington the oldest inhabitant of Kent, at tha 
age of one hundred and eight. 8he was bom there on 39th September, 
1728 ; her parents were labouring people. In 1750 she married. Her 
fiicultiee were unimpaired to the last. She could narrate events which 
happened as nvback as 1747 with surprising accuracy ; and her eyesight 
was so good that it never required the aid of spectaclea. During all her 
life she abstained from spirituous liquors, indtdging only in tea.**— Kent- 
iah Herald, 1837. 
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that, death must be its conductor, and has been appointed to 
be so 

These views induce me to ^lieve that what are called or 
found to be the miseries or dotage of old age arise always from 
material causes, extrinsic to our principle of life, and not eo* 
sentially or necessarily connected with longevity ; but are ac- 
cidents occurring to it from external things. As such they aro 
avertible or remedial by human skiU and means, so far as it is 
the will of Providence as to the individual that he should or 
diould not be subjected to them. The Divine will either 
leaves us to ourselves, or, if we seek its direction and govern- 
ment, will regulate for us what is most momentous to us, ao* 
cordinff to its own wisdom and purposes. But, reasoning on 
natural and humian causation oiuy, my inference from all that 
I*have read, or seen, or felt, cannot but be, that the grievan- 
ces of old age spring oftenest and principally from previous or 
continued wrong habits in ourselves, vnactx have disordered 
some of the functions, which affect the vascularities, or which 
have injured or oppressed the nervous or biainous system of 
our frame.* 

If this be the fact, then, so far as it is operatingi the evil 
operation may be checked or lessened when our knowledge 
and discernment have discovered and can apply the availsble 
correctives ; and the benefit wlucfa they may impart, our in* 
creased and sustained self-government may for some time 

* A dvemBstanoe appeara in oar periodteal papers wliile tbass psfss 
are prepartng for the press, which lUustrates the action of bodily eauses 
pn the mind, and the benefit arising finom the removal of the d^ranlng 



matter. M. Nobil lately read a paper to the Medical Society at ( 

the eflbeta of the loss of a great part of the sohstaaoe of the braia. A 
youth, of a gloomy and eaiurnine disposition, and of a limited degree oC 
intelligence, Ihncying that a girl to whom he was atuched was deeeiylng 
tdm, flred a pistol with two balls at his own head. They passed out at 
the same orifice, an4 wkh them a portion of the brain onflleieoc to flU 
two OBoderately-sissd tescups. He became immediately insensible ; but 
in twenty-four hours recovered his consciousness, bat with loss of sight. 
Each day, when the woand was dressed, portions of the brain came away 
with the dressings; hot by the twenty-eighth dsy the injarsd part was 
bsalad. After tiis healing a surprising change took place in the charas- 
tsr of the yonth. Instead of >eing, as beibre, gloomy and taciturn, he 
became lively, intelligent, and talkative ; and suggested a variety of Im- 
provements in matters which seemed previously beyond his oomprshear 
skm. He lUd not recover his sight, but his other senses resBainea intaet, 
though the loss of cerebral substaaoe amounted probably to the whole (X 
the left anterior lobe of the brain. He surrived the liilury two years.— 
New Monthly Mag., 1837, p. 144. 
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pflipetuate. Belieying the {xrinciple of life and thought to be 
unking and immutable by any temporary association of mate- 
lial particles, I cannot but think that any dotage or deficiency 
of mind which individuals may exhibit as they gtoyr old is a 
Gontingence of disease, and no deterioration of its personal 
essentiality. It may not be remediable when it has once fully 
taken place, because in all ossifications and schirrous indura- 
tions the paJrts may be in time so altered that no art can re- 
duce or restore them to their former and efficient state. B\it 
what cannot be cured when it has come fully, may be pre- 
vented by preceding care, under the guidance of an enlight** 
ened judgment and persevering resolution. 

Dotage or imbecility must be unnatural to our vital and in- 
tellectual principle, because that can never ^w old. To be 
eternal, it must always retain its same living energy and 
power. If it could in itself decline into idiocy here during 
the limited term of our longest life, tho debilitation would in- 
crease with the continuity of its existence, and therefore it 
would be utterly unfit for an immortal being hereafter ; for to 
be impaired in that infancy of it which its human life compri- 
ses would {ffesent a hopeless prospect of its future talent and 
efficiency. 

It must be, therefore, an essential principle of the soul^s 
vital nature, that no prolongation of its conscious existence 
■hall anywhere injure it, if it has been created to be a resident 
in an everlastinff kingdom. But on this fact of its future 
eternity the whole system of our divine revelation has been 
based. We die here to rise to immortal life from the death 
we undergo. To procure and ensure this blessing to us our 
Saviour came to our earth, taught, lived, and suffered as our 
Christian records state ; and his resurrection from his Judean 
tomb has been declared to be, and to be meant to be, the 
pledge, and representation, and assurance of our own. Cer* 
tain, from this, that we are destined to enjoy an immortal 
existence hereafter, the longevity of the soul must be always 
a continuity of its natural self, undecaying as undying ; for 
decay and eternity are incompatible with each other; and 
what has been made to last for ever cannot be, in any {»rt of 
its existence, a declining or debilitated being. It is, there- 
fore, bodil3r disease which gives to our senses the appearance 
of imbecility ; and if this could be removed, the soul vraotd 
resume its preceding, efficiency. 
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The sacred history of the world, its plan, the Divine poiw 
poses in human life, the great truths and prospects revealed 
to US by our Saviour, seem to me to be founded on the two 
great principles of our intellectual nature — ^tts immortality and 
Its unprovability. That mankind have not been generally 
what they ought to be, no one will dispute : that they are 
better than they have been, almost, if not quite universally, 
who can study history and geography without perceiving 1 
That mortality was attached to their earthly life because they 
would not obey their Creator, nor be and do what he com- 
manded and counselled, is the language of revelation at every 
period of its communications. That the Deity, in all his in- 
terferences and legislations, has sought to meliorate his human 
race by enjoining and desiring them to live and act in con- 
formity wiUi his wishes, is manifes]; to all who read what has 
been expressed by his authority and in his name. These 
facts and principles appear in all the Sacred Writings before 
our Saviour came. But when he disclosed his purposes and 
instructions, they were connected inseparably with our im^ 
provement and immortality. His future kingdom, the world 
of eternity of which we are to be inhabitants, was presented 
by him to our view as the certain sequel of our present being ; 
and to this the everlasting nature of the 'soul has been adapt^. 
But to make this state of our existence as happy as it will be 
desirable, he called upon us to acquire the feelings, the quali- 
ties, and the habits ; to adopt the ideas and views, and to ac- 
custom ourselves to the practice of the virtues and actions 
which hs enjoined and illustrated. These requisitions attest 
the improvability of our nature ; for, if this could not be im- 
proved into them, it was useless to teach them. His principle 
was, that we were, in our usual state, sinning and offending 
beings ; but that we were convertible and alterable from this 
condition into the meliorations which he encouraged us to 
attain, and which would make human nature pleasing to its 
Grod. But this great change coul^ be effectuated only by his 
assistance. This aid was promised if sought for ; and what 
be taught as to the agency and efficacy of the Holy Spirit on 
the human mind, and of that spiritual regeneration which he 
mentioned, discloses and confirms to us the fact that impro- 
vability is the^natural property of every individual mind ; and 
therefore, at every period of our life, we shoudl remember 
^at the two great cevtainties which are attached to our pxwev^ 
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penooality, in its living state on this earth, ars its immartalit j 
and its improvability ; and it is indispensable to our welfare 
that we ^old always conduct and regulate it with reference 
to these its qualities, which are unalienable from it, and 
which, being so, require such a use snd course of our preseat 
life as will be consistent with them and congiuoos with their 
inextinguishable reality. 

These considerations present to us one vast advantage of 
lengthened life, to whkh every ona may mske it conducive, 
ana which attaches to it a value so inestimable as to be sn 
object for our earnest desire : this is, that the longer we live, 
the more improvements we may acquire in our i»esent state 
of being, and the more advanced we then shall be in that pro* 
pession and meli<»ation of our nature to which the inspired 
Christian .teachers so emp{iatically invite us. 

Age and longevity are peculiarly favourable to these results, 
and have been designed to be so. The stimulations of those 
passions and appetites which in younger life create a contest 
between incliiution and duty, have then ceased or become 
feeble, and are more easily governed. Our impulsive pro- 
jects, hopes, and activities have eubsided into sober reasoning 
and ezpehenoed judgment. The world around us has lost 
much of that enchantment which so much fascinates in its 
first novelties, and in the delusive expectations which it ex- 
cites. What we have ardently wisbeid we have by that time 
attained, or have relinquished as either unattainable or unde- 
sirable. The mind is therefore Jess aeitated and deceived ; 
so much of its term of existence here has been passed, that 
our common sense becomes our counsellor to look more 
steadily on our next stage of being, and to be doing whatever 
will most tend to make Uiat safe and comfortable to us. 

But when these feelings and thoughts really predominate 
in our mind, and occupy our attention in any proportion to 
their just claims upon us and to their insuppressible impor- 
tance, then every year of added life brings with it the oppoiw 
tunity, the scene, the incitation, and the means of ^e further 
improvements which we need, and which will be so richly 
profitable to us hereafter, as we enlarge their amount. No 
one can live longer with these ideas and on these principles 
but he will have reason to perceive and to acknowledge that 
every additional year has been a paternal benefaction to him. 

Such results will give loi^vity a utility and a charm which 
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N, 

will make it one of the gnatett blessings we can receive. 
The parable of the "Talents" intimates that the greater 
in^noyements we acquire and vse in this life, the grander will 
be the benediction confeixed in the next.* 



LETTER XXVII. 

iit^uirjf tnto <*e SiaU «fthe Mini at the Tiau o/our Eartkly DmCA.-* 
And on the Indieaiiona thai given qftke ImmortaUtv qfiu NatMre, 
^lUuetrative IneidenU from the Efj/ing MampUe (fmany Perwn* 
mare or ieee dietinguisked, 

Mr DKAR Son, 

Considerinff our vital and intellectual self the spirit which 
feels and thirds in all that we are conscious of, wmch acts in 
all that we do, and which constitutes our individualized per- 
sonality, to be an immortal principle of being — we may ex- 
pect not only that lonsevity should not impair or diminish it, 
but that death should also be unable U> destroy it. Death 
must be only a medium to a new scene of life, as birth visi- 
bly is. It will be congruous with the eternal durabiUty of our 
nature, that, both in the commencement of its entrance into 
its earthly drama, and at its exit in the last scene of its ap- 
pearance, it should give some tokens of its imperishable es- 
sence, and indicate that it is itself independent of the ap- 
proaching movtality of its united but temporary' body. 

To ascertain what is true on this interesting point, I have 
examined the state of individual minds as their last moments 
approached, as it ht^s been described, to see what information 
could be dnwn from it that would illuAtrate the inquiry ; and 
I will submit to your consideration some of the most remark- 

* Toa wUl be gratified by a passage in Sir Hamplirey Davy's letter 
to one of bis early honoe friends. " We can trace back our ezistenoe 
almost to a point. F»niier time presents vm with trains of thoughts 
frodually dimiQiabiAg to nothing. Bqt our ideas of Aitvrity ore perpet- 
ually expanding. Our desires and our hopes, even when modified by 
ear fears, seem to gmap at immensity. TIMs alone would be sofllcieot 
10 prove the PROfiaKxsiVKNBM of our nature; and that this little eanik fs 
bat a point, flroia which we start towards a perfection that is bounded 
ttilyV tnfintty.'o^Dr: Davy's Memoirs of his Brother, vol. t., p. Ita 

Vol. IIL— Y 
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able of those which have been delineated to us with suiBcienl 
minuteness. 

My first point of investigation has been to know whether 
the dying individual has a perception or a feeling that he is 
departing from us ; and from what I have read and heard, it 
appears to me that, in general, however near death is, he has 
no sensation or beUef that it is so ; but that, even when he 
thinks he is in that state, it is an inference of his judement, 
and not a feeling in his intellectual nature. This resmt cor- 
responds with the soul's essential immortality, and is a testi- 
mony to it. Being an undying principle of life, it never feels 
itself to be sctually extinguishing ; but, on the contrary, whom 
all its friends have given up every hope of its surviving longer, 
the dying person does not think he will die, but has the hope 
of recovery till all visible sensibility and life have ceased. I 
have seen this on deathbeds which I have attended, and I be- 
lieve it is a common fact in those whose disease is consump- 
tion, that they are sanguine of their restoration to the last. 

Mr, Gibbon exhibited this undying feeling of. his mind at 
the time that the agency of death was upon him ; and the day 
befoffe it closed his earthly life, he expressed his belief that 
he should enjoy it many years more.* 

Mr. Pitt expired on the 23d of Jannary, 1806, in his forty- 
seventh year, on the anniversary of the day on which, twenty- 
five years before, he Jiad become a member of the British 
Parliament He went to Bath for relief when his fatal illness 
came upon him, and returning to Putney Hill, wrote to the 
Marquis of Wellesley a letter expressing his belief, that be 
was recovering.! He received his noble friend with the en- 

* Lord Sbeffleld kn Um on the aftsnwon of the Utb January, 1794, 
and mentions that, oo the next day, " at one o'clock, he received a visit 
of an hour ft-om Madame de Sylvie ; and at three, hie Mend Mr. Oraw< 
Aird called, and stayed with him till live o'clock. Tbey calked, as oimal, 
on varioun subjects : and twenty hours before bis death, Mr. Gibbon 
hapiiened to fall into a convenalion with him on the probable duratioa 
or life. He said that he thought himself a good life for ten, twelve, pr, 
perhaps, twenty years. About six hfe ate the wing of a chicken, and 
drank tbree glasses of Madeira." He died soon after noon oti the follow- 
ing dny. 

Lord Sheffield adds—" The valet de chambre obsarved that Mr. Gib- 
bon did not, at any time, show the leant sign of alarm or apprehension 
^if!tSi % *!!?. " di«« not appear that he ever thought himseirm danger." 
— Gibboa*s Miscell. Works, vol. 1., p. 42*-5 » *«♦ . 

f The marquis basnttaehedtliis note toUs dssi»y bUarsMlngaceowit 
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tttgy of a spirit that had no feeling ct adyancing death, at- 
though his bodily appearance convinced the naarquis that it 
was near.* He died in a few days after this letter and the 
interview. It is obvious from both, Uiat Mr. Pitt felt as au 
immortal being would feel, though his spirit was about to be 
separated from its body. He had that sensation of vitality 
which animated Mr. Pope when he inferred from it his own 
perpetuation of existence,! 

Oliver Cromwell, to his latest moments, had the same 
strong sensation of life, and would not believe that he was 
near his departure, and expressed wannly his conviction of 
his safety to his medical attendants, persuading himself that 
he had also a Divine sanction for his confidence^ 

The Duke pf York, our present sovereign's brother, in his 
mortal illness, when all saw that he was dying, was so Uttle 
conscious of being in that state from his internal impressions, 

or Mr. Pitt, printed In the " Quarterly Review,** No. 114. ^* Putney Hill, 
Sunday, January 12th, 1806.— My dear Weliesley— On my arrival here 
last nif^ht, I received, with inexpressible pleasure, your most firiendly and 
affectionate letter, in was not strongly advised to keep out of London 
111! ! have acquired a little more strength, 1 would have come up imme- 
diately, Tor the purpose of seeing you at the first possible moment. As 
It is, I am afraid T must :rust to your goodness to give me the saiisrae- 
tion or seeing you here the first hour you can spare for that purpose. I 
am recovering rather slowly from a series of stomach complaints, fol- 
lowed by severe attacks of gout ; tnit I believe I am now in a way of 
real amendment.^ 

* The marquis says, "I was received by him with his usual kindness 
and good- humour. His s})irits ap{)eared to be as high as I had ever 8%en 
them ; and his understanding quite as vigorous and clear. But, not- 
withstanding Mr. Pitt's kindness and cheerAilnegfs, / saw that the hand 
' of death waft fixed wpon ft i wi .*'-^Ih. , 49 1 . 

t ** In May, 1744, Mr. Pope evidently grew worse and more infirm. 
One day he said to tSpence, I am so certain of the soul's be-ng fmniortal, 
that I seem to feel it within me, as it were, by intuition.'*-;-I)r. Wharton, 
Clissold's " Last Hours," p. 523. 

t " After making his will, the next morning early, Cromwell asked s 
young physician who had sat Up with him why he looked so sad. 
When answer was made that so it became any one who had the weighty 
care of his life and health upon him. * Ye physicians,' said the protector, 
* thirtk I shall die. I tell yo»» 1 shall not die this time ; I am sure of It. 
Do not think f am mad ; I speak the words of truth, upon snrer grounds 
than your Galen or Yfippocnttes furnish you with. God Almighty him- 
self hath given that answer, not to my prayers alone but to the prayers 
of t^oc)e who entertain a stricter commerce and greater interest with hint 
Go on cheerfully, banishing all sadness, and deal with me as j'ou would 
with a serving man.*"— Sir H. Halford's ♦♦ Deaths of Eminent Persons,** 

fe)4, (torn Dr. Bates's Elenchus. He died soon after, on 3d September, 
», the anniversary of bis victory at Dunbar, aged fifty-nine 
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thftt, althoogli appmed of the medical apiaiaat jet he thoogfal 
that he was getting better.* 

In some cases the sense and appearance of life become even 
stronger than usual as its union with the body is sevenn^. 
This was the case with Bishop Hildesley, and I beUeve it w 
not uncommon, t Even many deranged persons recover their 
complete sanity as death advances upon them — a strong indi- 
cation that such maladies are diseases of the functions of the 
frame, and not of the intellectual ^irit, and a testimony of 
tiie distinctness and several natures of the soul and body. 

That the mind retains and displays its full powers when the 
agency of death is decidedly operating to separate it from its 
body, just as a hvins and thinking spirit would do that was 
different from it, and only temporarily connected with it, we 
bave abundant instances. I will only notice a few that happen 
to occur to me. Mr. Burke's only son died before his fauuBr ; 
but in his dying hour manifested himself to be conmlete in 
his intellectual sensibilities aaid energies^ Mr. Fox also died 

• He died 5th January, 1897. His last illness came upon bim in the 
preceding summer. At the end or December hie legs resumed tbe ap- 
liearance of moitifioailoa, and he was infonned of the fatal jyrospect. He 
confessed to Sir H. Taylor that he had not expected such an. issue. ^ I 
am not aAraid of dying ; I trust I have dooe my duty ; I haye eudeatoured 
to do so ; I know that my faults have been many, but God is merciAiI ; 
I bow with BUbmwaioo to his will. I have at least not to reproach my- 
self with not having done all I could to avert this crisis, but I own it has 
co^ne upon me by surprise. I knew that my ease bad not ceased to be 
(Vee fh>m danger ; I have been always tol^d so, but I did not auspeet im- 
mediate danger." On the S8tb, aAer taking the sacrament with tbe Prin- 
cess Sophia, Sir Herbert says, ** He asked me whether his physicians 
thought much worse of him, for he really felt better J* It was not till the 
day before hid death that he had the oonviction of his approaching de- 
parture, when he said in a steady, firm tone of voice, " I am now dymg.** 
—Sir H. Taylor's Account. 

t He died in 1772, aged ssventy-ibur. " It is remarkable,** says BIr. 
Moore, "that for a fortnight before the bukop diedy he was apparently in 
better health and spirits than he had been for some months preceding."— 
Ciissold, p. 596. 

t "In June he was returned to pariiament for Malton, and appointed 
Iriidi secretary to Earl Fitzwilliam ; but consumption came rapidly upon 
hiaa, and he died on the 2d August. On the morning of his death, the 
lamentations of his father and mother reached him whore he lay. He 
rose from his bed, and deeired his servants to support him towards tbe 
room where they were sitting in tears. He endeavoured to enter into a 
ttinvereatlon with his Ihther; but grief keeping Mr. Burke silent, (he 
■on saW, 1 am under no terror ; l/ea myaetf better, and m wpitiUi 
and yet my heart flutters, I know not why. Pray talk to me. sir ! talk 
of religion; talk of morality; talk, if yon wUl, orilUUffi^lent8llbJeet£^ 
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fntia bis mental princijple unimpaired. * So Addison, notwith- 
standing the infirmities of his frame under which he was 
sinking, t Mrs. Rowe, whose writings so much pleased our 
forefathers, was in all btr vital power two hours before she 
was found dead ;t and the celebrated Boerhaave contemplated 
the perceptible difference between his mind and his body in 
his last illness as being like a philosophical experiment to him, 
that his intellectual self would not perish with his bodily dis- 
solution.^ Our acute-minded Berkeley had no anticipating 

**Tben turning round, he exclaimed, ' What noise is that? Does it 
rain 1 No ; it is the rustling of the wind through the trees;' and iflime- 
dhitely, with a voice as clear as ever in his life, and with a more than 
common grace of action, he repealed, fh>m Adam*s morning hymn— 
** ' His praise, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines ! 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave.' 

"He began again, and again pronounced the lines with the same hap- 
piness of elocution and gesturej waved his band in sign of worship, and, 
worshipping, sanic into the arms of his parenio as in a profound and 
sweet sleep*'— dead.-i-Leitcr from Dr. Lawrence, dated Aug. 4, 1797. 

♦ ♦' Richard Wilson said. Fox's last words were, ' I die happy ;' then 
looking at his wife, ' I pity you.' He retained his perfect judgment till 
within a quarter of an hour of his death. His mind then vacillated."— 
Mr. Green-'s Diary, in Gent. Mag., 1834, p. 477. 

t Dr. Young has mentioned the circumstance, in his " Essay on 
Original Composition," of Addison. When he felt that life was depart- 
ing, be sent for his lady's son, the Earl of Warwick, to his deathbed as 
his last opportunity of reclaiming him firom his irregularities. The earl, 
with great kindness of manner, desired to hear his last counsels. " I 
have sent fbr you, my lord, that you may see in what peace a Christian 
can die," was Addison's laat observation ; expressing it in the complete- 
ness of his own mind in all its religious sentiments and belief. 

} " She was sixty-three. and died 20ih. February, J 737. On the day 
on which she was seized by death, she seemed to those about her to ba 
ill perfect health and vieour, agd in the evening, about eight o'clock, she 
eeii-versed with a friend with ail her wonted vivacity, after which she 
retired to her chamber. At about ten, her servant, hearing some noise 
in her mistress's chamber, ran instantly to it, and found her fallen off 
her chair on the floor, speechless, and in the agonies of death. She had 
the immediate assistance of a physician and siugeoo, but she soon ex- 
pired."— Dr. Gibbon's Account of her. 

$ '' Herman Boerliaave died in liis sevenHeth year, 23d September, 
J738. His fatal distemper, which hegan in the preceding year, was 
attended with periods of great pain and lowness of spirits. About three 
weeks before his death this great cbymist, as he was sitting without 
door with his wife and family, was visited by a friend, to whom he 
mentioned that he had never doubted of the spiritual and immaterial 
nature of the soul. He stated that he had lately had a kind of experi- 
meutal certainty of the distinction between corporeal and thinking sub- 
jects, which mere reason and philosophy cannot afford. He had had 
oitpAOttitiM of contemplating the wondsrftal and inexplicable union '^ 
Y% 
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sensation that death was cmtungupoh him ;* flor lito dMgliBtt 
of Bishop Lowth, whose spirit fled unexpected!/ in a sdcfiii^ 
party. t AU sudden deaths accruing in the fuU-enjoyment of 
mind seem to confirm the idea that^lhe soul is uncOBBeious 
of the impending change, because its own nature ia tbttf- 
fected by it ; for althoii^ such events occur like an instan- 
taneous blow, yet tiiey seem not to be, exc»t in the sudden 
tupture of a vessel, a suddenly produced effect. They ap- 
pear to be but the last step in a progression of moibino 
causes, whose operations ought to appear in corresponding 
changes of the soul, if that was but the result of its bodily 
composition. In this case I should expect the mind to tea- 

flODl and body, wbleh nothfng bat long aiefciieas eoald gfre. He ttlas> 
tratad this by describing ibe effects which the Infirmities of his body 
had upon his racalties ; yet they never did so oppress or overpower theso 
but Uiat his soul was always master of itself, and always reaigiied to 
Che pleasare of its Maker. As death approached nearer, he seemed eviflf 
less sensible of pain, and more cheerftil under his torments, which eon* 
tinned till he expired his last breath."— Dr. Johnson's Aceoant offaim. 

• ** On Sunday evening, 14th January, 1753, be was with his lUhily, 
listening to a sermon of Dr. Sherlock^s, which his lady was rasding i» 
him. He then lay on his couch, and seemed to be asleep, till his daagh- 
tsr, presenting him with a cup of tea, first perceived that he was insea* 
aible. Some affection of the heart had seised him, and he expired wUle 
his wife waa reading to him St. Paul's chapter on the resiunreoikn, Sit 
which he made some comment.**— Bieg. Brit. Of him Bishop AtteibMry 
said, *' that he did not tbinkso much understanding, ao much knowledge^ 
io much innocense, and so much humility had been the portkNi of waf 
but annls until he saw Mr. Berkeley." 

t " His second daughter, Frances, died as she i 



testable- She was going to place a eup of cofitee on the aalver. * TIlHI 
Chis,' said ahe, * to the Bishop of Bristol.' Immediately the eup slid her 
hand fbll together upon the satvsr, and she instantly expired.**— Obai- 
merati Biog. The bishop lost his eldest dsughter at thirteen, and plaest 
apon hsr mausoleum an interesting epitaph. His own Latta ]M flMf 
'j than Mr. Dnnoombf^s translation. 

* Cars ! Tale ! ingenio prastans, pietate, podors ; 
St, iriusqaam nata nomine cara, vale ! 

Cara Maria! vale ! at veniet fbUcius »vnni» 
Quando, iteram, teonm, aim modo dignus, ass. 

* Cam ! radi,' leta turn dicam voce, < patemos, 
^ja, age io amplexas; Cara Mari ! redl!'" 

* Dearer than daughter ! paralleled by few 
In genius, goodness, modesty- adiea * 
Adlen, Maria ! tUl that day more blesfli'd, 
When, if deserving, I with thee shall reat 
• Come,* then thy sire vrill ery« in joynU strsin, 
^Oh ! en&B to my paternal arms again r*" 

Hsv. a ClissobPii'<lMt Baua^^f, ffit 
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tify etay cliuige ttd advance to death which th6 body tmdep> 
goes, as the thermometer indicates erery increment or altera<» 
tion of the temperature. Nor can I reconcile with sach an 
hypothesis the phenonftnon of Dr. Maclaine being able, as 
the mortal agency advanced upon him, so steadily to sur- 
vey it and the prospect that extended beyond it, and so intel- 
ligently to compare and reason upon them.* This was quite 
natural to a soul that was only passing from one scene of 
bein^ to another, but would be unnatural, and, in my appre- 
hension, impossible, to a soul that was on the point of perish- 
ing for ever with the cessation of the pulmonary respiration of 
its connected frame. 

Hence, when I find the individual in his mortal hour acting 
with his usual taste and peculiar powers, as Haydn, enjoying 
his musical harmonies ;i or like Bishop Porteous, displaying 

*He died at eifbty-two, in November, 1804. He had been, for fifty 
years, itae minister of the En^iah Church at the Hdgue. In his last 
Illness be said, " I feel that I am going very gradually ; I shall not long 
be here ; 1 have always had a religious turn of mind, which has kept me 
from bad habits. When very young I was fond of attending places of 
worship, and of goUng to fVraerals, being impressed with the solemnity 
•f the service. 

" I have no pain, and thoui^ vety weak, and daily becoming more and 
Aors so, yet the faculties of my mind are in a better state than they 
were two months ago. I can now contemplate clearly the grand scene 
t6 which I am going. It appears to my mind very magnificent and very 
awfkil ; all is bright though I say it with humble confidence and reliance 
en the Divine mercy, through (he mediation of my blessed Redeemer, 
whom [ have always loved too much to fear that he should now forsiike 
me. I thhik almost continually of the sublime objects in the new scene 
that Is before me, of the society that I shall Join in that ancried state, 
and I feel the subject very awftil ; but it is a pleasing awe, accompanied 
With the highest reverence and trust in a heavenly Father."— Mr. Simp- 
ion's Account. CHssoId, p. 456. 

t Haydn died In May, 1809, about sdventy-sevcm. When NapOieMi 
attacked Vienna on 11th May, the French fired 1500 cannon shot wlthiil 
a fow yards of his house upon the AuHrlan capital. Four bombs fell 
ehwe to his house. He was carried to his bed with a convulsive shiver- 
Itag. On S5th May his Mrength diminished sensibly ; yet he caused hini- 
seir to be carried to his pianoforte, and sang thrice, Ss loud as he was 
able, * God preaerre the Emperor.^ While at the fAtm he foil Into a 
state of insensibUity, and at last expired.'*— Banbet's Account, cited hf 
Gllssold, p. 538. 

** It is interesting (o know, that he said of his greateat musical eompoai- 
llbn, • When I was employed upon the " Creation,'' 1 felt myself io pan- 
abated with religious feeling, that before I Sat down to the ^tanofonM 
l^yed to God with eameatoMi thathe WooMtliabla ibato^rtdialnll 
wnrthUy.*"— Ih, 
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his mental sensibilities a few boon before he expired;* or 
like Loid Mansfield, regarding the transfer of his existence as 
but a journey te another station of it ;t or like Lady Glenor- 
chy, feeling death not only to be an easy change, but causing 
pleasure to her as it approached^ — all such facts are congru- 
ous with the nature and thoughts of an immortal principle, but 
would be inconsistent with any other, and could not accrue to 
it. That age should feel like youth, as in Dr. Reid, who was 
so distinguished as a metaphysician, suits a soul that, being" 
eternal, can have no age and no decay ; but is the reverse of 
what should occur to the more temporary material life of a de- 
caying body.^ 

Another very impressive indication of the independent na- 
ture of the soul, and of its unextinguishability by the opera- 
tions of mortal death, arises to us from the unvaried preserva- 
tion in every one of the individual character of his living per- 
sonality to the last moment of his disappearance, and his 
manifestation of it in his ideto and expressions, as Ion? as he 
can move his vocal organs to utter anything. This is what 

* On llih May, 1808, the prelate, tben seventy-seven, " was at bis own 
desire removed to Fulliam ; and, for a sliort time, the Change of air and 
seene appeared to cheer and exhilarate hi in. As he sat the next morn- 
ins in his library, near the window, <the brighinese of a fine spring day 
Galled up a transient tilow into his countenance, und he several times 
exclaimed, ' Oh ! that glorious sun.' Afterward, while sii ting at dinner, 
be was seized with some slight convulsions, which were happily of short 
duration ; and he then fell, as it seemed, into a gentle sleep. From that 
time he never spoke, and> scarcely coold be said to move. Without a 
pang or n sigh, by a transition so easy as only to be known by a pressure 
of his hand on the knee of his servant, who was sitting near him, his 
spirit fled to the realms of peace.'*— Dr. Hodgson. 

t He died in 1793, in his eighty-ninth year. Being recovered by msd- 
ieal attentions from a state of insensibility, be said to Or.Turton, " Why 
did you endeavour to bring me back, when 1 was so far gone on niy 
joarney."— Holidav's »• Life of Ijord MansOeld." 

t She died in 1786, at forty-three. She frequently mentioned her per- 
suasion that her death was near, and she uniformly expressed her satis-, 
flictiun and Jpy at the prospect. Her conversation was nevertheless as 
easy, pleasant, and cheerful as ever ; almost her last words were, " It 
this be dying, it is the easiest thing imaginabis.*'— Clissold's Last Houn, 
p. dS9. 

$ Dr. Reid died at eighty-seven, on 7th October, 1796. Dugald Stewart 
saya of him, ** His ardour for knowledge remained unextinguished to the 
last, snd, when cherished by the society of the young and of the inquisi- 
tive, seemed even to increase with liis years. What is still more re- 
giarkable, he retained, in extrenne old age, all the sympathetic tenderness 
and all the moral sensibility of youth. In spparent soundness and aiy 
tivity of body, be resembled a man of sixty more than of eighty-seven." 
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Vope eiUr the mHng pAidon strong in death, and of whieh he 
fliTes tome instances sketched from realities.* What the in- 
diridtial mind is and has been in his particnlar character, and 
feeling, and habits, he is when he expires. But every one 
has some diversities in his moral and mental personahtv ; and 
as these are those which his always continmn^ soul has ac- 
onired and retained, they always accompany it — always, in 
death as in life. Each lives with this self-identity, which 
marks and distingnishes him from all others, and which con- 
stitutes his individual mind ; and each dies with it, undimm- 
iihed and unseparating. We die with it as we fall asleep 
with it. We shall at first rise with it from the grave, as we 
wake with it from our n%ht repose. It runs not, Uke min- 
iling streams or streaks, into others, lost in any general uni- 
finrmity. It changes not, like the chameleon, from one colour 
suddenly to another, nor, like the kaleidoscope, shifts from 
one form to others on every agitation. As soon as youth ad^ 
vances into manhood, you see a one-individual character iprad- 
ually forming and fixing its features, and steadily retuning 
them ; enlarging, but not losing them, whatever number m 
years it may appear in the living body. Hence, if we have 
one thousand millions of contemporary fellow-creatures on out 
earth, there are as many of these distinct, and peculiar, and 
diversified individudities — not the mere visible phenomena of 
the instant, as the coloured rays on the spectrum, moving and 
altering into each other as we turn the prism, but abiding per- 
manently within us, sleeping, tvaking, talking, walking, and 
acting in us. Whether we are in business or ih amusementi 
at home or abroad, resting or travelling, in ships, armies, 
shops, villages, or cities, stiU this self-identity, this contimKNM 

* "Odious ! in woollen ! twoold a saint provoks?* 
Were the last words that poor Nareiasa spoke. 
** No : let a charming chints and BruMels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifelese Awe. 
One need not. sore, be nriffhtflil, thoufh one^ dead* 
And, Betty, |^ve my cheek a little red." 

*< I five and I deriae,** Sid Eacllo said. 
And sigh'd, ** my lands and tenements to Ned.** 
« Your money, efr t" "My money, air, what, all ! 
Why, if I miMt,** then wept, " I give to Pan1.'» 
•* The manor, air T" « The manor 1 hold I" he cried, 
*• NSC that— 1 cannot pert with thaf'-Hind died. 

Pope'a Bp. 1* 
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mental peculiarity, this individual personality) is in and with 
cvexy one of us, indestructible and Indelible even by ounelf. 
Napoleon, wherever he went and whatever he did, was still 
Napoleon, and no one else, and no other was Napoleon but 
himself; the same with Lord Nelson, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and 
every other character of the day.* 

The notes of the deaths of three men are before me, which 
confirm these observations by showing the distinct individual- 
ness of character and mind fully subsisting, but manifesting 
itself as various as their personal spirit had become, from its 
habits and employment during their respective lives. These 
were Mirabeau, the firsf great leader of the French Revolu- 
tion, Cardinal Mazarin, and Thomas Paine. 

In MiRABBAU we see the mistaken opinions into which he 
had settled his mind, and his ruling passion — the love of being 
distinguished from others acting strongly upon him to thelast, 
or, at least, presenting to us a peculiar intellect, displaying 
itself quite different from its dying body. In 1791 he was 
suddenly seized with his mortal attack, in the highest tide of 
his political glory. 

** His last eflRm, wben his sppceh (Mled him, was to write on his taUst, 
* Death is but a sleep,' and a request for some opium lo extinguish both 
his life and pains together. He added, < Take away from my sight all 
those ftineral-looking things. Why should a man hn surrounded by the 
grave before his time? Give me flowers; let me have easences; ar* 
ruige my dress ; let me hesr music ; let me close my eyes in hsrmony.' 
But this passed away with the return or pain ; and he once more eagerly 
required opium to end the struggle. The physician, to quiet his mind, 
fave him some water in a cup, telling him that it was opiam. He swal- 
fowsd it, dropped back upon his pillow, and was desd/'f 

Cardinal Mazarin ejrhibited, in the last scenes of his ambi- 
tious and successful life, a personality of mind as appropriate 

* In all that Lord Nelson said sfler he had rec*fived his death- wound in 
the battle of Triiralgar, wis see his peculiar mind in alt its feelings, char- 
acter, and ideas, in action to the last. His practical judgment, knowl- 
edge, and decision wpre as manifest ii^ his latest word as in all his plans 
and orders fbr the battle. When the hostile ships had struck their flags, 
and the ocean was agitating into tempestuous waves, his dying order or 
advice Amt the fleet, expressed to his captain, was, *' Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor !** This single lerm displayed the Aill action and intellectuality 
or his superior mind at the moment of his departure. I understood at 
the time fh>m nautical men, that it was so right, that, if what he recom- 
mended hW been done, more of the prises would have been secured snd 
■sved. 

t Blsckwood'S Msgazlne, 1834, p. 63. How like, in one point, Ptops'S 
Naivissa* 
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only to himself, and marking an individaal spirit quite unlike 
the result of a mere general organization of the common ma.* 
terial particles of a human body. We have the following ac- 
count of him from his contemporary, the Count de Brienne : — 

Cardinal Masarin was taken ill on his retnrn Arom tbe conclusion of 
tbe peace of the Pyrenees, which crowned his glory as a diplomatist and 
minitter. Arrived at the LouTre in a dyinc state, he ordered a gnind 
ballePlo be prepared in the Gaierie des Ruis, with all the splendour 
which paint, drapery, aiid gilding could bestow. The decorations of the 
Louvre took fire. 

The Count de Brienne says, " Upon the alarm of Are I rsn to tbe 
apartments of the cardinal, and found him In the arms of the captain of 
the guards, pale and trembling, with death in his looks. A consultation 
was held, and the physician, Oranaud, said, * I must not flatter yoo, 
monseigneur; medicine cannot cure you.' 'How long have 1 to live, 
then?* ' Two months, at the most.'" After this Brienne adds, "One 
day, while in his gallery of paintinir, sculpturp, and tapestry, T heard him 
comin;;, and concealed myself. He entered with a languid s.iep,Aiul 
stopping Aequenily, as he came to different pictures, he mournftilly 
cried, * 1 mast leave this, and this, and this, and all these, which' have 
cost me 8o much. I 'am going where I shall no longer see- them.' I 
could not help sighing," coniinuea Brieitne. " ' Who is there, who la 
there?' said, he, in a doieful tone. I came forward, and beheld him In 
his n'ghtgown, nightcap, and slippers, with death in his countenance. 
* U is I, monsieur,.with a letter for you.' * Come here, my ft-iend— I am 
faint— look— that beautiful Correggio, that Venus of Titian, that incom- 
parable Deluge of Annibal Carraecio !— ah ! I must leave all these. 
Adieu : beloved pictures ! which I loved so mueh, for which i paid so 
much.' A day or two before his death he had himself shaved and 
di^ssed, his mustaches curled, his cheek and lips covered with vermil- 
ion, and white paint laid on with equal abundance. Thus made up. and 
placed in his sedan chair, fefl open in fironc, he made the tour of bis 
garden."* 

In the last moments of Thomas Painb we have again an* 
other mental personality, as unlike the others as two dissimi- 
lar things can tvpU be, exhibiting its intellectual self and its 
own peculiarity to the last, and therefore such as a soul, inde- 
pendent of its body, would be, but not what an arrangement 
of common matter only could have exhibite4. He has been 
portrayed to us as he lived and died at New- York, on his last 
emigration to America, by Grant Thorbum, who visited him 
there — ^the original character from whom Mr. Gait composed 
his interesting narrative of " Lawrie Todd." We have two 
sketches of him before his- dying scene ; Grant Thorbum thus 
describes his bodily appearance — 

* Count de Brlenne's Hemofrs In^ditea, cited In the British and Forsifi^ 
Betiew, No. 4, p. 40au 
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** He waa Uie moat dtoKoatJng hoinan being yon eoald maat with inllM 
streets. Through the effect of intemperance, bis coaaiepanpe was bloat- 
ed beyood deaciiption." 

He has been delineated by otheiv to the same poiport, and 
from the same cause — a persevering and excessive use of 
spirituous liquors. Mr. Thorbum went to him in his lodgings, 
and in the conversation said to him — 

" * Here you sit, in an obscure, ancomfortable dwelUoc* powdered witk 
snnff and attinified with brandy. Tou, who were tbe compaoion of 
Washington, Jay, and Hamilton, are now deaerted by every good man ; 
and even req^table I>eists crosa the atreeta to avoid yon? Be ao- 
awered, that he cared not a atraw Ibr the opinions of tba woiid. I r»- 
pUed, ' I envy not your feelinga,' and so we parted." 

In a further conversation, Mr. Thorbum described to him 
his own course of a regulated and industrious life, as a plain 
inans>f humble conditioit-- 

** ' I went to ebnreh, and pat two eents into tbe plate. If the preaehor 
was lively, I beard bim. If be were sleepy, I alept too. At any rate, I 
vested my body, and rose on Monday morning refteahed Ibr my work, 
while otbera apent their money, and on tbe Monday rose with die bead- 
aebe, wiable to work. Now,' I aaid, * you aee it waa by keeping tbs 
Lord'a day that I came to be a aeedsman.* I added, * That whatever re- 
Ugioa might do for us in tbe next world, it was tbe most protuble eoa* 
eern a man ooold Mlow in tbia.' He looked eameetly in my ftee, and 
said be believed I was right."* 

Mr. Thorbum describes his last moments, from the inform* 
ation of the medical gentleman who attended him— 

" It ia not tnie that he recamed his ftee-thinking princlplee en bis 
deathbed. His phyaician, a man of good standing and PBapectability, in- 
fimned me, that in the same hour that ttr. Paine died he was in the 
room. 

** Mr. Pdoe*8 complaint was excruciating, and ever, aathe convolaion 
returned, he would exclaim, * Lord! belpT Lord I help! Lord Jeeua! 
help !' He had then a fbw minutea' r«q>ite firom the pirins. The doctor 
stood by his bed ; aaya he, ' Mr. Paine ! you have published to the world, 
and we all know your aentimenia on that subject. I aak you now, as a 
man who will be in eternity before one hour, Am I to understand you 
aa really ealling on tbe Lord Jesua for help V He thought /or about om 
wunute, and then replied, *■ I donH wuh to believt on that man.' 

"Tbeae were his last word*^ for in twenty Bunutes theceaftac ha 
dled."f 

* Grant Thorbum's »* Forty Yeara? Reaidence in America." TWa volw 
umo describes his gradual advance, by aleady oondud and iodustcy* 
flvm an immigrant witboot means to a respectable competency. 
. t Grant Thorh., |b. I cannot but regret that tbe physician put theM-^ 
teste queation ao roughly to him, In S manner ao calculated to rouse tb% 
<Uae shame of human pride and exasperating ael^iepraach, instes^iUr 
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The same tokens of an indmdual identity of living mind, 
peculiar to itself, with intellectual tastes and feelings belong* 
ing to itself, and like nothing which mere nervous pulp of 
brain and fibre, similar in all, could display, appears in numer- 
ous instances ; in the calm anticipation of his own death, and 
considering foresight for another's comfort, which appeared in 
Mr. Crabbe the poet ;* in ^e indulgence and expression of a 
favourite taste in two obscurer persons ;t in the effect on a 
dying mind, iii extreme suffering, of a musical strain — a finely 
inteUectua] agency 4 

soothing him to an increase of the better ftelings which were beginning 
to rise wiUiin him. Yei the reply, wrong, as it were, ftom him, rather 
implied a oread of believing than a ponitive disbelief— * I donU wish to 
b(*Iieve V How much a fhlse shaRi?, a fear of human taunt, actuates 
many in their most critical moments, W0 have an instance in Thistle- 
wood, who was executed in our own times for high treason. 

.** When he was on the scaffold, his demeanour was that of a man who 
was resolved to meet boldly the fhte he had deserved. He observed to 
his fellow-criminals, that the grand* question whether or not the aonl 
was immortal would soon be solved fl>r him. No expressiiin of hope 
escaped him ; no breathing of repentance ; no ^xurk or grace appeared : 
vet, on the night after tiis sentence and preceding his execution, while 
he euppoaed that the person appointed to watch him was asleep^ he was 
seen by that person repeatedly to fall upon his knees, and was beard 
repeatedly calling upon Christ his Saviour to have mercy upon him, and 
to forgive him his sins.**— The Doctor, vol. ii., p. 304. 

What could more show a thinking soul, ditferent tnm the body, than 
both these kinds of conduct— the penitent and the bravado 1 

* Mr. Crabbe died 8tb February, 1833, in his seventy-eighth ye^. 
*' He was only one week ill. C^ the night befbre he died he said to a 
maidservant who had lived long with him, * Now, in the morning, when 
I am dead, go you to bed, and let others do what must be done ; but 
while I am living stay you beside me.' "—Am. Biog. for 1833, p. 38. 

t Mr. Green, in his "Diary,'* mentions, that ** Dewthwaite's last 
words were, * Raise me up a little, that I inay see again that sweet pine ;' 
a ftivouriie tree he had planted." The editor of the ** Gentleman's Mag- 
asine" adds to this : ** Last summer, the editor called on a gentleman in 
the neighbourbood of London, in whose garden were some large and 
beautiflil specimens of exotic trees. The owner was then in a deep 
decline, and seldom rose (tmn his bed. His gardener mentioned, that on 
the afternoon of the preceding Sunday, he had desired to be dressed, and 
placed in a chair near the window, that he might sit and see his beauti- 
All salisburia, which grew near the bouse, and which his father had 
jitoited."— Gent. Mag., 1834, p. 90. Here are filial feelings and recollec- 
tions, and an inteilaetaal sensibility lo a natural beauty, inexplicabls 
without supposing a personal and continued mind. 

X In Captain Owen's voyage to the coast of South Aftiea, when In 
Dslagoa Bay, hs meotioas, *' Captain Lechmere, of the Rsyal Navy, 
eaass fhmi ths observatory in a low fever, and during the night was r' 
ill that he was not expected to survive till the monuDg. He became 

Vol. m— Z 
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This universal phenomenon of a continued individualizing 
identity of mind appeixhng in every one, peculiar to himself 
beginning with his earliest consciousness, enlarging in its 
ideas and feelings the longer he lives, and constituting, from 
time to time, and at all times, his moral and intellectual na- 
ture, character, thought, feelings, hopes, wishes, judgment, 
knowledge, will, resolution, and habits, which distinguishes 
every one of us from each other, is not accounted for by, or 
reconcileable with, the supposition that we are but bodily par- 
ticles ; that there is no continuing principle of life and intel- 
liffonce within our material compound of these particles, 
^ey are in direct contradiction to it ; they disprove such an 
hypothesis every day and year that each individual lives. If 
we were nothing but the body, our miuds and personal char- 
acters would be as similar to each other as our flesh, our 
blood, our bones, our systems of respiration, digestion, secre- 
tion, and circulation, our nervous and cerebral substance, vis- 
ibly and confessedly are. Intellectual uniformity 6r identity 
would be the individual phenomenon of human nature every- 
where, and not intellectual diversity and distinct personality. 

Nor could this mental individualization continue so steadily 
through life, as it does in every one, if it were not that of a 
one "and the same abiding and continuous hving principle ; 
for all the particles of its bodily substance are every moment 
passing from it, and new ones are as constantly accruing. 
Our need of food every day arises from this' continual separa- 
tion and trtinspiration of the bodily matter of our frames. 
We see this tact by the shrinking, and extenuation, and 
loss of substance in those who are famished, and cannot get 
the food which supplies the bodily want. Such a continual 
mutation of the body is inconsistent with the abiding energy 
and sameness of the mind. I feel myself, in my sixty-ninth 
year, to be what I was in my ninth, with the addition of what 

lirioos. Every means were tried to calm him in vain. The same im- 
patient, painAil reetlessneas prevailed. Capiain Owen, knowing nrom 
B that singing soothes extreme pain, commenced that pathetic 



JIad, ' Here a sheer hulk liee iwor Tom Bowling.* The first note pro- 
daced a cessation of bis phrensy. From raving madness he sank into 
almost total insensibility, which continued until Captain Owen came to 
the words, * His soul is gone aloft ;* when a long guttural sound an- 
nounced that his spirit was fled."— Owen*8 Voy., vol. i., p. 189. Here 
was mind excited by the tones to subdue the vsscular aetioo of the 
fUnotlou that was deranging it, and then releasing itseirfkon Us bodUy 
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I have since acquired. I remember ray ideas and feelings 
then, as well as those of others who were at that time about 
me. I was not what tltey were then, but I am now what I 
was in all the mental and moral features which I can recollect 
to have had at that early age. I can trace^ in distinct recollec* 
tion, the same personal individuality of self-identity, the same 
outline of character, continuing as new incidents and ideas 
accrued, adding to it new means, and materials, and improve- 
ments, but not^altering its essential sameness. Yet, at every 
period, I was still only myself, and not what others were, nor 
were tfiey what I was, nor could we be confounded with each 
other, nor transformed into each other ; and yet the carbon, 
the oxygen, the azote, the calcareous earth, the hydrogen, 
and all the other material elements of which my frame was 
composed, were precisely the same as the same substances 
in theirs. The differences of each person's character and per- 
sonality, therefore, lie wholly in his vital and thinking princi- 
ple, in his acquiring, perceiving, reasoning, and continuing 
soul. This, existing before his body was made, acted in ibrm- 
ing that, and in investing itself with the organizations which 
it was appointed to have in its human body. It was made to 
pass its human life within such a frame, and to be trans- 
ierted by death from that when the will of its Maker intends 
the separation and emigration of it to take place. Every 
person may find an experiment in himself on this subject, if 
ne will recollect what he was and has continued to be, and 
that he has been one and the same being through all his 
stages. 

Several facts seem to warrant and to ground these reitnarks. 
When Hannibal was taken by his father Hamilcar to the altar 
of his gods, and there made, at the age of nine, to swear 
eternal enmity a^nst the Romans, the spirit of the body, ex- 
cited to this feelug, carried it on, undiminished and unaltered, 
to the end of his life. This could be done only by the same 
spirit continuing permanently within his changing material 
frame.* 

* Hannibal, relating this influential event to tbe King Antiochns, told 
him, tbat " wlvm hie father waa offering sacrifice to Japlter, jnst before 
his departure into Spain, he, being then but nine years old, stood near 
bim at the aitar. When the libations and other rites were ended, Ha- 
lailcar, having commanded the rest to retire, called him up to him, ca- 
ressed, and awed bim if he would attend bim to the army. CheerfVilly 
coBssnting to this, and requesting that he might go with the eagemr 
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All tbe flubUme feelings, hopesi and aspirations whicli hare 
accompanied so many enligfatened and pious. Chnstians to 
their last sigh, indicate, with an impressive certainty, their 
interior feeling of the undying nature of the departing q>irity 
and exactly suit a being whose life the mortal death will not 
extinguish, and appear to he incompatible with any other 
character of it. I do not aee how we can have stronger de- 
monstrations of this its unperishing quality, than all these cir-* 
cumstances — each varying, yet all leading to the same con- 
clusion*-«Ten considering them only as so many natural and 
experimental phenomena on this point, as a mere psychological 
question. 

An immortal soul would thus feel, think, and act,.as its links 
with its bodily compound were separating ; but not a nameless 
thing, which was nothing else but its material particles and 
aerial fluids. Tha facts suit what we believe to be the truth, 
but are not suited to the erroneous supposition. Dr. Beattie's 
death is an illustration of this remark ;* Mr. Haljrburton's feel- 
ings, at that time, seemed to him a proof of his unmortality.f 
The extreme pain which some suffer in this separation of 
soul and body which death effectuates, leads us to the same 
conclusion, because it proves that an intellectual personality 
retains its acute and full aensitivity to the last moment, it 
feels often, with terrible agoiiy, in the very gripe of death. 

aatvral to eblldran, bis fkthtr led bim to tbe altar, and eonMnanded Urn 
to toucb the TietifiM, and to swear that bo wonld sever be in IHeadsUp 
witb tbe Bomaoa."— Polybitts*e Hist., 1. S, cb. 1. 

* In June, 177(k tbia eminent pbyMcian wae seised with a parelyfle 
stroke, which proved (ktal. Tbe night he expired, conversing witb tbs 
lad his servsnt who was attending bin, he said to bim, " Tooof man, 
yoa have heard, so doubt, how great are the terrors of death. This 
night will probably aflbrd you some experience : may you learn and may 
you profit bv tbe example, that a oooseieniioas endeavour to perfbrm bis 
cnty through lift will ever eloee S Cbrisiian'a eyea with oenibrt and 
traoquUlUy .'"—Chalmers's Biography. 

tthe Rev. Th. Halyburton died in I71S, about thirty-eigbt. As the 
event was advancing, be said to a clergyman near bim, ** I think, brother^ 
my case is a pretty fbir demonatntion of tbe immortality of the sooL 
IT evar I was distinct in my judgment and memory in my lilb, it was 
since be laid his hands upon me. My bonea an rising through my skin. 
I am now a witness for the reality of religion. This body is going away 
to corruption, and yet my Intellectaala aro so lively, that I cannot say 
Chore is tbe least alteration, the least decay of my Judgment or nMmory.* 
He repeated, that tbe vigour of his mind, and tbe Uvely actings of Ms 
spirit after God and Divine chings, when his body was so low sb4 
pained, were a demonstration to hiin of the soul's f Duiiortallty.-«lls> 
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Mr. Canmng died in agonies of this sort. As the destmctivo 
inflammation increased upon him, his shrieks were heard even 
in the street, as I was infoimed at the time. This again cor- 
responds with the undying nature of the soul ; that, as such, 
must feel pain when the causes of pain act upon it, as much in 
its dying as in its vigorous hour, but not that which has no 
existence as a personality ; no self-identity, no continued be- 
ing, but a mere succession of the results of a material arrange- 
ment. Thus, both the pleasure and the pain which are felt, 
as death is parting the union between our soul and its cor- 
poreal mechanism, attest its immortality as forcibly as the ac- 
tivities, feelings, thoughts, and aspirations at that termination 
ef our earthly association. 

That the separation and departure of the soul are involved 
in mystery which we cannot elucidate, arises from its invisi- 
bility. What we cannot see or feel, we cannot describe. 
The decomposition of the body is the only certain evidence 
to us that the principle of life has lefl it, and this is decisive 
k) prove that the soul has left it ; because it is a remarkable 
fact, that, as long as life is in the body, its dissolution cannot 
take place. The vital energy resists all the decomposing 
effects of the natural agencies which surround us, as long as 
it is within oar frame ; but, from the mon^ent of its departure 
from it, the dissolving causes, whose action the principle of 
life had suspended while within the body, begin immecUately 
to operate destructively upon it. 

At what time the animating spirit quits its material oipgani- 
sation we have no certain knowledge. The last gasping of 
the breath, or the ultimate sigh, seems like the separation 
where they take place ; but in many these are imperceptible. 
Two circumstances induce me to think that the total cessation 
of all functional action and insensibility, which are usually 
deemed and usually are the actual death, may not also be the 
emancipation of the spirit. One is the unexpected resuscita^ 
tion of some in their cofBns, after every mark of a certain 
demise, which proved that the soul was llngeriug within, not- 
withstanding the apparent death.* The other fact is the res- 
toration to Me, a very rare incident, yet which has occasionally 

* I romember my fatber showing me in tbe street a man to wliom 
this had happened. He had a violent asthmatic cough after his recovery, 
arhich was ahaking him when I saw him, and which was ascribed to 
bis being laid oat md In his coflin for some days in very severe weather^ 
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oecurred, of a eriminal who had^been htnged ior UMtppoiiitod 
time, and who seemed to be a lifeless coipse.* In both these 
kinds of cases the soul loses wholly fof a time its conscioiis- 
ness, and aU its power over its bodily senses, and yet has not, 
therefore, left its bodily tenement. The precise moment of 
the spirit's leaving its body is therefore as little known as the 
exact time of its uniting with it. Birth and death are alike 
mysterious and inscrutable. Pain from earthly cause sf^iears 
to cease entirely when the latter has completed its agency ; 
but we have reason to believe that pain is felt by the forming 
being even before its human nativity. f 

I will add a short statement of three more deaths of distin« 
guished persons, which concur v^th those before mentioned 
to show such a possession and action of their jntellectnal 
principle of life as mark it to be a personal being dififereni 
nom its body, or at least as thinking and acting precisely as 
if it were so. 

Gbnbral W^SRtNOTOif.— " IIo died 14th December, 17W, in bis sixty- 
elgiith year. On the day before, while attending to aome improvements 
•n his eataie, bia neck^ and bair became wet fVom a alight rain. At 
■if ht, an inflammatory affection of hia windpipe came on, succeeded by 
ftver aod a laborious respiration. He waa bled in the night, and in the 
morning three phyaiciana attended him ; but before midniaht, and in 
about thlrtyfive hoars flrom the tinM that he waa in hia uaaat health, lia 
aspired, withoat a atmggle, and in the perfect use of hia reaaon. 

** After the attaelt had oome on» he thought it would be (htal. Ha 
snbmiued to the preaeripciona of bis phyaiciana; bm after a trial oftbair 



remedies, he expreaaed a wish that he might be psrmitted to die without 
Anther interruption ; after bia power of deglutition was gone, he un- 
dreaaad himaelf and went to bed, to dif there. To bia fMond and phyai- 



cian. Dr. Crei1c« he said, < I am dying, and have been dying for i 
time ; bat I am not aftraid to die.' Hia biographer, Ramaay, adds, isac 
lia sobmkilad to the iasue * with the dignity of a man, the calmoeaa of a 

* Mr. Green, in hia *' Diary,* baa noted an indiTidual*S fbelinga to 
Whom tbla Itind of death waa beginning :— ** 1805, Auguat 8d. Wallcad 
with Pesin round the Gave, Feain aaid a (Viend of hia had inquired of a 
paraon who had been turned off, and cut down on a reprieve, what his 
sanaationa bad been. He answered, * That the preparations were drea^ 
lUl beyond ail expreaaion. On being drop)ied, he found himaalf midst 
Mda and rivera of Mood, which gradually acquired a graeoiah tinge, wmi 
iaiagined that. If he eoaid reach a certain apot in the aame, he ahould be 
sssy. Ha struggled forcibly to attain thia, and folt no oMxre.*"— Gam. 
Mag., 18S4. D. 475. 

t Thia inference ia made ftom the uncommon cireumstanoe related la 
1709 by Dr. Derham, f\rom hia own examination, to the Rsfal Society, 
and printed in ita *' Tranaactlons." « The ehfld cried aloMst evitry 4if 
for aix weelta beibro delivery, and ao loud that it could be haaid in tbs 
next rapm.'-'PhlL Trsna , 1700, vol. xxvl., p. 485. 
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IMp^^bt, anA tka ntigiuitiin and eoofldeDce of a Cbilatiaii.'"— Clto- 

Dt. Parr, 4Mi March, 18S^, a|ed aermity-eif ht «• He waa to the laH 
flerene and placid ; ealRnly, even cbeerAiUy reeifiied. Bven in bis last 
lioara it aeemed to be atill his delight, as it had been in ^is previous life, 
(to range through the whole compass of the rational creation, embracing, 
^within his kindest thoughts and wishes, all human beings ; and inter- 
•esting hiniseir in every event, in every part of the world, wliich wore a 
Avoarabie aspect towards hunnan impreyement and human happiness. 
21egave minute directions respecting his Mineral.*'— lb., 544. 

^EULi.KR, so distinguished for his anatomical writings and sdenee, 
idled 19th December, 1777, aged sixty-nine. " But a few days befere his 
(death he employed himself in his favourite occupation of retouching his 
•works. In theonidst of his great suflbrings be put the finishing hand to 
ibis physiology. In his last moments he employed himself in marking 
;the decay of his organs. He felt bis pulse fVom time to time, till be said 
40 his physician, with great tranquillicy, * My flriend, the artery no longer 
beats ;* and inunediatery expired.'*— Mem. of Haller, Chalmers's fiiog» 

Mr. Malthas is an instance of death advancing on the body withoat 
ihe intellectual nature having the least consciousness or feeHng that 
•Qch a catastrophe was approaching. His mind had no perception of the 
mortal change which his ixkliiy Ainctions were undergoing, nor altered 
,as their fetal action was preparing. The account of it was : Mr. M altbns 
died at Bath on the S9th December, 1834. ** He had just entered his 
^wventieth year, but was in the /u 11 enjoyment of all his Acuities, and 
■his death was totally unexpected by his ftiends. He left London sbout 
Xhree weeks ago, on a visit to his fether-in-law, at Bath, in good spirits, 
and apparently in strong health, aiitieipating a cheerftii Cbristmss with 
.his children and other memben of his femiJy invited to meet him. Bat 
"he was taken ill soon after his arrival with a disorder of the heart, whieh 
fin a few days hoiried him to the grave.*'— Athen., 10th Jan., 1839. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

Mankittd Atfve been created <m the Principle that Subeietenee ehoidd be 
esMential to them.—Instancee ekowing that this was not an riuhs- 
fensaUe Condition ofBumem eansUnce.—But^ having been nmde the 
Uui qfit, wemaif.be eertatk oiioayx of a smficient Sufplp. 

My skar Sydnst, 
Having endeavoured to lay before you the principal facts 
4Bd kwB wliiek concern our population, and the birth, life, 
and death through which it passes, as eiueidating the Divine 
plans and purposes which have hitherto bean pmrsued and 
••fibctvMted in then, we will now proceed to consider tho 
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system which has been devised and established for the sitb* 
sisTiNcs of those who thus come into being in our world. 

OiH bodies have been so composed in their substance and 
so constructed in their frame as lo require this subsistence, 
as an indispensable condition of their existence, in the manner 
in which mankind have ever lived. They might have been 
otherwise made, but they have not. The original design of 
their Creator was, that food should be as necessary to them 
as air and warmth. He chose to subject them to this necessi- 
ty, and so arranged their frame as purposely to compel them 
to seek and use the things external to them, which they 
would find on the earth, in order to exist upon it. 

But these external things could not originate from mankind, 
because they cannot create them. He who made them could 
alone cause this provision to coexist with them, according to 
his primeval plan of creation. He therefore imposed upon 
himself the necessity of accompanying the earthly life of his 
human race with a continual and sufficient supply of the ex- 
terior aliment, which he thus made voluntarily and designedly 
indispensable to them when he created, mankind. He there- 
fore spontaneously, of his own free choice, undertook to 
create also the subsistence for them which they would, from 
his selected mode of framing them, perpetually require. 

But he did not choose to create at once the millions of 
human beings whom he designed to constitute his earthly 
population. He did not bid tribes and nations spring up from 
the earth, as he commanded all the vegetables to arise from 
it. He preferred to adopt the plan of nuiking only two human 
beings in his first paradise, and of preserving only i 



BIX young 
parents after his diluvian revolution, with the law of such a 
gradual series and multiplication of offspring from them, in 
successive generations, as would place upon the globe, from 
affe to age, such quantities of the numan race as he meant to 
umabit it. He therefore formed his scheme of mankind on 
Uie express plan that they should be always multiplying in 
continual reproductions ; that every one should require a 
competent suf^ly of daily food in order to keep alive ; and 
that, as this must originate also from him, he would provide 
It adequately for them as long as he should choose that they 
should continue living beings on this earth. 

This is the simple and correct state of the case. His sys- 
iem of creation made the due provision of subsistence, from 
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the extemal nature in which he stationed his human heiiufs, 
an essential pait of his plan of human beings, and of their ufe 
on earth as perpetually multiplying beings. By such a plan 
he Voluntarily imposed upon himself the necessity to make it 
a perpetual law in such a creation, that sufficient food should 
always arise to the populations that would exist, and for that 
purpose should increase as they did, and be always in a con- 
current ratio, and neyer in a contradictory one. 

There is no speculation in these ideas ; they are the natu- 
ral conclusions of our reason on such a subject. Our Creator 
chose to make us so that we cannot exist without our food. 
To suppose that he did not also intend us to have it would 
be absurd ; but as we are not the creators of it, we could 
have it only from him. He must, then, create the provisions 
for us which he has framed us to need, or he would defeat his 
own puipose, and prevent that human race from arising whom 
he desired to perpetuate. No deduction of science, therefore, 
seems to be dearer than the certainty that the subsistence of 
mankind lias been, is, and always will be, careiiilly superin- 
tended and competently provided, in the course and system 
of created nature, in due proportion to the numbers in which 
they are living on the earth. 

I put this plainly before' you as an irresistible inference, 
which should be fixed as the standard principle of your mind 
on this much mistaken subject. He who created us to live, 
and to multiply, and to need continual food, must have made 
the system of the one as certain in its operation as the sys* 
tem of the otha:. Extemal nature has therefore been so 
eonstitnted, as well as our frame, that Ae subsistence shall 
be as assuredly and as constantly supplied by the laws and 
agencies of nature which relate to us, as by those which con- 
cern our body it is perpetually required. No other conclusion 
tiian this can be drawn by those who believe that we are 
part of the desired and deliberate creation of an intelligent 
Creator ; not wilfully malignant : for it is impossible to sup- 
pose ^t such a Creator would have made his human race on 
tiie principle that the laws -of their multiplication and of their 
subsistence shall be hostile and contradictory to each other ; 
that we shall increase with a geometrical rapidity, but that 
the needed food shall be sup^ied only by an arithmetical 
scantiness, certam to famish and destroy those who were im- 
pelled to multiply and intended to exist in successive genera- 
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tions. All theories, therefore, which place the laws of onx 
population and of our nutriment in this warfare with each 
other, are palpably at variance with the sound deduction of_ 
our reason, if we have been made by a good and wise Creator. 
They seem to be only suitable to those who disbelieve in a 
creation by an intellectual being. I was going to add the 
ephithet benevolent, but I think I need not, for, as such an 
opposition of laws as the geometrical in population and the 
arithmetical in food would make the continuance of the hu- 
man race for a few centuries impossible, no creator, who had 
even intellect without goodness, and meant to have a contin- 
ued series of mankind, would have devised or acted on a sys- 
tem that was certain to defeat his purpose. Hence, at the 
very outset of our inquiry, the very reason of the case assures 
us that the laws of our population and of our food have never 
been incompatible with each other, but must have been, from 
the beginning, planned, and put in action, and kept in action, 
in a congruous, adjusted, and always accordant manner. 
What is required by the one system must have been appoint- 
ed to be supplied by the other, as long as human nature is 
intended to be the inhabitant of its present earth. If any one 
call this enthusiasm, I think the fanaticism must rest with him, 
and not with those who make these natural and reasonable 
inferences *, they seem to be the correct conclusions from the 
authenticated premises. 

Such being, in my apprehension, the rationale of the sub- 
ject, how stand its experienced facts 1 We find immediately 
before us the deciding certainty that i^ankind have been liv- 
ing, and peopling, and increasing for above forty centuries 
since the deluge, and have always found subsistence for all 
their multiplying numbers in every generation ; and, although 
they have enlarged from six procreators into a thousand mil- 
lions that are now coexisting, yet these thousand millions find 
and obtain as much food as they require, just as naturally and as 
certainly as the sons of Noah did for their small number. This 
fiftct, therefore, fully corresponds with the principles that have 
been mentioned, and corroborates and elucidates their truth. 
There can be no enthusiasm in believing a visible certainty. 

But when, from our present day, we look back into history, 
and inquire if there has been a single generation in the 150 
that must have been succeeding each other since the renewal 
of mankind which perished from the obtainable food being 
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totally inadequate for the numbers who requured it» we cannot 
find one in the whole series. At no one period of past times 
has such a result appeared, as that any generation was fam- 
ished from their food not equalling the ratio of their popular 
tion. Thus the geometrical ratio has never realized its hypoth- 
esis, nor ever shown itself to be superior in its operation to 
that of the subsisting power and means. On the contrary, in 
every age, the la^ws of population and of food have been in 
constant haimony. Whatever number came, they always 
raised the food they required. The laws of nature have never 
multiplied the one without equally increasing the other. 
This has been the invariably experienced fact, let the theory 
be what it may. 

Our bodily fabric has been devised and constructed both on 
the system of the necessity and of the supply. We might have 
been formed of unseparating matter, like gold or marble. The 
particles of our body might have been as adhesive to each 
other, and as permanently fixed, as those in the columns of 
the Parthenon, which have lasted so many centuries, or those 
of the Venus de Medicis, which damp and time have not dis- 
united. Our Maker has otherwise planned our being. He 
has framed our corporeal form on the scheme that, though it 
consists wholly of minute particles, and these at all times co- 
here so firmly as to be solid enough to accomplish all the 
operations in which our limbs are employed ; and for these to 
act as substantial masses, with great muscular force ; yet the 
same particles shall be also separable from their cohesion, and 
that continual strean^s of them shall be daily separating and 
passing away from us, through the many exhalent vessels 
within us, and through transpiring pores, which abound on the 
surface of our skin in a surprising exuberance. What he has 
thus made to be always moving off, require, by his law and 
will, to be as frequently supplied, by fresh accessions of ma- 
terial substances taking their place, and carrying on the sys- 
tem of our beinff. Our daily food is the source from which 
the replacing and repairing particles accrue to the parts which 
want them ; and a due portion of our vascular organization ii 
ever active to carry them to their proper stations. Without 
this continual supply from our arterial and chyliferous systems, 
the body would soon waste into an atomy, and the principle 
of life would depart from it. We need, %)so, the continual 
development and diffusion of those aerial fluids which we teno 
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subject, because they teach us that there was no physical ne* 
ceasity for making daily nutriment essential to our earthly 
existence, but that, by some alteration in our functional ageQ" 
oies, not perceptible by human science, our present bodily 
form and actions migli^ have taken place without requiring 
any subsistence for their continuance. It follows, from these 
circumstances, that our need of continual food has been %p^- 
cially and purposely attached to our human life by the Deity, 
for purposes distinct from our mere existence on earth ; and, 
being made so artificially indispensable to us, without the 
actual necessity of its being do, it also follows that he like- 
wise made it a special part of his system as to mankind, 
that their successive p<^ulations should always have from the 
earth on which he stationed them, and from the vegetation 
and animals which he also created to be the materials of our 
nutrition, whatever quantity of them the wants he caused 
within us would require. Thus again the conclusion forces 
itself upon us, that our population and our subsistence are 
made by his established laws to be always proportionate to 
each other. 

He has acted still more specially on this point than merely 
by giving us food. He has taken the same care of all the 
numerous orders of his animal kingdom ; and birds, serpents,, 
quadrupeds, fish, insects, and every other living creature, find 
^ways what they need. He might have done no more for 
us than he has done for them. He might have consigned us 
to the same kind of aliment, and lefl us to eat grass like our 
cattle, or what forests furnish, and dig up what roots we could 
find. We see by the monkey tribes that tiving forms >iearly 
approaching to the human figure might be so sustained in alt 
their liveliness and activity. But the phenomena which some- 
times occur prove even more than this. An instance ha» 
been mentioned to have occurred in Germany where an ac- 
tual human being, happening to grow up in a wild state, lived 
habitually and throve in size by making grass his food.* So- 

talns, he drank exceraiTely Dmm a spring of cold water, felt asleep oa 
the spot, and awaked next day hi a flerer. H« recovered, but lost alt 
relish fbr food, and, ibr wqhtkrn trai^ii afterward, he took no other 
nonriahmtnit than pore Mvater, with now and then, during a certain period 
of the year, a draught of clarified whey. During the whole of this time 
he eontmued m hia employment, and enjoyed health and a certain nor- 
*?.2[**"ll****- ™'- T«nB., 1748, vol. «, p. 840. Thompson, p. M8. 
• This ptaenomenoB appeared io a wild boy, which a recent iraveH«t 
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tliat, for an eaithly population of even human beinga, no more 
than the graaa which our cattle fatten upon was essentially 
requisite. But, instead of thus levelling our race to them, he 
has taken the trouble to devise and pn^uce the com plants 
for our use, that we might have bread and flour, and ail the 
varieties of gratifyins tlungs composed from them, for our reg- 
ular maintenance. He hM done this ; and after this special 
demonstratidn of particular kindness to us, shall we allow our- 
selves to suppose it possible that he can have made our popu- 
lation and our subsistence to be incompatible with each other ; 
that he can have framed us to multiply with a certainty that, 
if we did so, there would be no subsistence to supply us as 
we increased 1 All these facts concur to -assure us that the 
two laws are in perpetual harmony with each other, and never 
have been, and were not made or designed to be in constant 
contradiction to each other. The gift of com to us instead of 
grass is a testimony of his philanthropy which should guard us 
against all such distrustful misconstmctions of his economy 
of human life. They are unreasonable in all who believe in a 
planned and intelligent creation. 

Thus we have complete evidence before us that he might 

on tbe Conttnent tbiis describes : I shall give ic In the words of the pr»- 
toool to government : ^ On the 15th March, 1740, two flebermen of Ka- 
puvar found -In the Hanaag morass a being whose appearance was that 
of a wild animal, but who bore an exact resemblance to tbe human 
fbrm, except that his limbs were lobjeer, the fingers and foes double tlis 
osoal length, and bis skin scaly and knotty. His head was perfectly 
lound ; eyes small and sunk ; hooked nosey and mouth immoderately 
large. He was supposed to be about ten years of age ; and when first 
taken it vxu intposnbU to induce him to eat anything Init grasa, hay^ or 
ttroie ; nor would he allow himself to be clothed. After being confined 
Ibr about a year, he consented to wear clothes, and to eat cooked viet- 
uals. and conformed in every respect to domestic habits, and was bap- 
tized ; btit it was found Impossible to teach him to articulate a stnglo 
syllable. If at any titiie be was able to elude the vigilance of his guarti^ 
he invariably Jumped into the moat surrounding the castle of Kapuvar, in 
which he was kepi, and dived and swam about in it as if it was his native 
element. In consequence of bis apparent adoption of the manners of 
men, his guardians relaxed their vigilance, and he disappeared. It is 
supposed that he Jumped into the river Raab, a short distance flrom lbs 
esstle, and swam to his old residence in the Hansag morass ; fbr he wis 
seen some time afterward by a party of fishermen amons the reeds and 
rashes on the shore of tbe Konigsee, a small lake in that morass, but on 
perceiving them he dived to the bottom and disappeared. After a lapse 
of some yeara he was again seen by another purty, and a second tims 
dissppeared." Signed 31st August, 1753.— Sketches in Germaoy, vok 
li., p. iOl. 
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bava made a world of such human beings as we are without 
food being eeeential to us, or without com beinff that food, 
and might hsve nurtured ua by the grass with miich he has 
otothed the earth, on which we might hare fattened like our 
cattle, though our numbers should become a thousand times 
what they are ; but he has taught and trained us to seek and 
use a richer nutriment, and has amply supplied all our multi- 
plyinff populatk>na with this ever since they began to liyei^n 
our Mobe. 

What has been we may as justly conclude will continue to 
be, on this subject as on any other of which we deem our- 
selves most certain. As the subsistence of mankind has 
hitherto always equalled the wants of their population, not- 
withstanding their vast multiplications, always progressively 
inciessed as they enlarged, and with a coinciding ratio, and as 
the same necessity for it continues, our true inference, from the 
principle of an intelligent creation, will be, that the same con- 
currence will still occur, and that both will multiply toffether 
if either does. We have the same light to rest confidently 
on this conclusion, as we have to expect to-morrow's daylight, 
or the next year's spring and summer ; for though we l^ve 
ascertained the laws and actions of the moving forces of our 
globe, and of the planetary world by .which our days and sea- 
sons return, yet we have not the smallest ground for the be- 
lief or certainty that these agencies and their results will con- 
tinue for a single hour. We have nothing but their constant 
operation up to this moment on which we can found our hope 
or assurance that they will roll us round ourselves and our 
solar governor. We have Exactly the same foundation for 
the confidence that the earth will always produce the food 
which its inhabitants require. Our a^ertained knowledge of 
the laws of the planetary movements only informs us of their 
past and present agency, as the subsistence of the human race 
hitherto giyes the evidence that the laws which produce it 
have thus far always effectually operated. The prospect as to 
the future is the same in both cases. We have no doubt that 
the spring season and its renewed vegetation, and the sum- 
mer temperature and its fruits, will recur as long as mankind 
exist. For the same reasons, and on the same natural grounds, 
we ought to question as Uttle their deriving sufficient food 
from the earth as long as they shall need it. The mainten- 
ance has never yet been deficient, just as the circuitary move- 
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ments of the earth have never ceased. Yet, for angfat we 
know, they may stop this very night, and davlight never re- 
turn to us. This event is just as Ukely as that food wiU fail 
us. We are quite as ignorant what the moving force in our 
solar system is, as we are of what the vegetative agency may 
be : but we know in both instances that they are, and that the^ 
act only as they have been created and ordained to do by their 
Great Author. Both have been appointed to be what they 
are, expressly that our world,, and ourselves, and our system 
of living nature, and our course of human life may be what 
each respectively is. As long, then, as their Maker means 
that they and we should continue, both will be and will act 
onward in their farther process as they have hitherto done, 
and no longer. It will be his special will that alone can, and 
that only will arrest or change the agency or the results of 
either. But as he has caused both to be equally indispensa- 
ble to us, he will no more suffer the one to stop than he will 
nullify the other. 

We have, in truth, a more founded certainty that sufficient 
subi^istence will be furnished to us by the cultivation of our 
e^rth, and by the natural means and agencies which have been 
ordained to produce it, than we possess for the continuity of 
our solar system ; for we have received the express promise 
from the Almighty as to our food, but none as to the unceas- 
ing duration of our diurnal rotation and annual circuit. Im- 
mediately after the deluge, this prophetic promise was given 
to Noah, which has ever since been literally fulfilled every day 
and every year of the :feur thousand one hundred and eighty- 
five years which have since elapsed — 

" Whilb thb earth rem aineth, harvest ; and cold and 
heat ; and summer and winter ; and day and night, shall not 

CEASE."* 

Here is sacred assurance which has verified its Divine au- 
thority, and the steadfast veracity of the Promisor, above 4000 
times in the constant repetition of its accomplishment through 
all that series of time. We may then satisfy ourselves, 
from the authority of Revelation as well as from our natural 
reason, that the annual supplies of the earth will never be in* 
«ujQ&cient for its population ; f<Mr the promise was made to 

* Genesis, c.viii.,v.3l. 
Aa2 
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Noali, in conjtmction with tihe command for an exuberant 
multiplication of the human race.* 

Havmg thus contemplated what appear to be the true prin- 
ciplea of thought on this important aubject, let ua now direct 
our attention to the facta which our living eroerience pieaenta 
to us aa immediately connected with it. We shall find them 
to be in that due correspondence with our preceding reason- 
ing which, if this be just, may be expected nom them.t 

* And Ood biassed Noah and his sons ; and said nnto them, Be ftuit- 
M and multiply, and replenish tke earth. BriDC forth ahttodantly la the 
earth, and malui)ly therein.— Gen., e. ix., w. 1, f. 

The progress of Ireland, both in its population and prodncUons, is a 
strikiiqc instance how these multiply together, and with no inferiority in 
the agricultural ratio. In 1727, an act of Pariiament was prepared to 
oompd farmers to apply Ave acres out of a hundred to tillage and coriL 
" When we see an act of Parliament thus called fbr to compel the til> 
lags of a twentieth part of the soil then in cultivation, we are justified in 
inftrring that the land at that tiisM under tillage did not exceed a fortieth 

Cof the cultivable soil of the kingdom. We estimate that the arable 
s of Ireland amount at present to at least 9,000,000 acres ; and that 
<hs produce of the country has increased fttrni thirty to forty fold, while 
the population has only quadrupled."— Athensum. 1836, p. 909. Here 
production has vastly outrun a rap'dly-multiplying population, instead of 
Ming exhausted snd overwhelmed by it ; for though Ireland bas an 
eaaberance of numbera as to their civil employment and due arrange- 
ment, ahe has the means of nourishing a very large increase of them. 

1 1 cannot close this letter withotit sdding, that although I diflbr so 
grsatly flrom Mr. Malthua as to his theory of toe comparative laws of our 

fflpnIation and subsistence, yet it is with the most sincere respect for his 
ents, iaielligeot mind, and personal character. It is impossible to 
i«ad what those who were intimately aoquainied with him have exp re ssed 
upon his moral qtulities and fe^ings, without tbst esteem and rMranl 
which such descriptions excite, and whidi such a man deserves. That 
he meant to benefit and not to iiiiare society, and believed that be was 
doing so, I am (hlly satisfied, as I am that he possessed a bighly-enlight- 
ened mind. One passage has been quoted flnom his writings, which I 
think so floe and so just In its main principle, thati cannot hut tnnseriha 
it for your consideration. 

** It is.8n idea that will be found consistent equally with the natural 
plienomena aronnd us, with the various events of human life, and with 
the Sttcoessive revelations of God to man, to suppose tbat thk world 

IS A MieHTV process POK THB CB CATION AMD P^RMATIGM OP MIND. 

Jiany vessels will necessarily come out of this crest Ihrnace with wrong 
ahapea. These will be broken and thrown sside as useless, while those 
#s M nl a whose forms sre fVill of truth, grass, and loveliness will be 
waAsd into happier situations, nsarer thr presence of the Mighty 
ltoksr."-nEdin. Jtsv., No. lao, p. MO. May thw bs his aUotment ! 
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LETTER XXIX, 

htdicaiiana tif the preaent gtnmd Superabundance of Produce for the 

• Subsieteneejf Mankind^ notwi$hatanding the universal MuUipliea" 

tion of the fipvlatians of Europe, and other regvone qfthdjGlobe, 

Mt DBAS Son, 

Let VLB now consider the facts as to the general subsistence 
of the human race which our living world is pvesenting to us ; 
and the reasonings to which they lead us, and which they 
seem to wairant. 

The first ascertained truths to which I will call your atten- 
tion are these — 

We have been living as a human race on our clobe for al- 
most six thousand years, and on the present surface of it for 
above two thirds of this length of time ; so that our Euro- 
pean quarter of the globe has been called the Old World, 
and, in my younger days, was represented by agricultural 
writers of eminence as worn-out soil, much exhausted by con- 
tinual woiking, and not to be compared with the fresh and un- 
touched ground of the new continent. Yet, although while 
our earth was supposed to be yearly becoming thus debil- 
itated by age in its productive powers, the states of Europe 
have multiplied into a lareer contemporaneous population 
than our planet has ever held before, and therefore calling for 
more food ; we find that the depreciated soils of our own coun- 
try and of our neighbours, notwithstanding their enfeebling 
antiquity, are yielding to us and all, in our annual harvests, 
all that our augmentms numbers require. Nor is this only 
Uie case now ; but, on looking backward into our history, we 
find that in every previous period the ratio of production has 
never been inferior to the ratio of our multiplication ; but, on 
the contrary, has continually been the fully equal power. At 
this moment, in what have been deemed the declining years 
of our world, its powers of produce have been superior to its 
powers of popular multiplication. Our food exceeds, in its 
existing quantity, the present demand for it. We have more 
com than we consume, and more is coming up than will be 
raquired by the rising generation. On wluit is the urger — 
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of some — of several political economists, who uphold the 
Maltbusian hypothesis — to have our com laws abolished, 
founded 1 On the veeetable produce of the earth being as 
inadequate to the sup|3y of the living numbers as the opposi- 
tion of the contrasted geometrical and arithmetical laws must 
have long since made it ! No ; they require the repeal of the 
restrictive regulations which keep foreign com from our 
shores ; on their perceiving and knowing that there is more ' 
com on the earth — now in hand, and certain to be produced 
— than its inhabitants will need. The demand of free impor- 
tation arises from the ascertained certainty that^ the Continent 
and other regions have grown more than their populations 
consume, and that this could be brought thence to our coasts 
at such inferior prices as tp be cheaper than the harvest of 
our own agriculture. As long as our merchants find articles 
of food abroad offered to them for sale, so long we may be 
sure that the ratio of vegetable produce is superior to that of 
population, instead of being at all below it. With this fact 
broadly before us, it is impossible that this ratio can be, or 
can ever have been, below the peopling one, much less so in- 
calculably as the geometrical law supposes. 

Coinciding with this fact of the mercsmtile solicitations for 
liberty of free importation are also the circumstances which I 
will mention, from the periodical journals of the day, as the 
best practical authorities. The foreign dealers in 1833 com- 
plained of the diminution of their trade, and of the value of 
com, and of its fall in price, because there was no demand for it 
elsewhere to take off the superfluous produce which had been 
accumulating among them.* Tlie countries of Europe had 
on hand so much more than their populations wanted, that 
bad weather was even^ deemed advantageous, from the hope 
that, by injuring the shooting vegetation' and preventing a 
good harvest, it would raise the prices of the stocks on sale.f 

* Thas, in 1833, 1 read fVom the foreign jouniala these pasaafes : 
** Konigsberg, December 8. The corn-trade remains in a very dull, in* 
active state. The demand continuing very limited, has rendered all 
aorta of corn almost nominal in value." "Hamburg, December 3$. 
The fiUling off in tbe demand for export has caused oar stocks to iu* 
crease. Except local consumption, we have little demand fhr wheat *> 
» StetUn, December 20. The accounts of the corn-trade we receive ftom 
France and JSnglandare very discouraging, and hold forth little chanoa 
Qfmuch demand fbr foreign wheat, until at least next apring.* 

t Thus the lACter ftom Bordeaux, Dec. 27, stated, " During the last 
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Because war having long ceased, there was no more that ez- 
traoidinary consumption which had made subsistence dearer ; 
the superabundant productions of com and wine, from their 
ordinary cultivation, were so much beyond the ordinary, use 
of them, that the wine in 1834 was unsaleable, and the com 
had become so cheap that the landowners in Germany were 
^ much distressed.* The German farmers sent abundance to 
the foreign dealers ; but other nations having enough of their 
Own produce, it found so small a sale as to sink in its money- 
worth, t The effect of our corn-laws, which prevented Prus- 
sia from sending her superfluity to our market, is represented 
in 1834 as causing its land to fall in price, and as destroying 
the agricultural trade of Poland for its superabundance, t So 

six weeks the weather has been very inclement, and the rain almost in- 
eessant. This circumstance, mare than ail aUun^ has given to the trade 
a degree of firmiMM ; bat on the return offlne weather we shall relapse 
into our dull and inanimate state.** 

* An article flrom the Hessian provinces, in the Frankfbrt paper of 
15th Jan., 18S4, slated, *' We have wine and com. The crop looks ad- 
mirably. The weather is so mild that the spring flowers already show 
Uiemaeives. We have tranquillity and peace. We are contented with 
our government. We think of no unlawAil innovations. We have no 
hotheaded agitators ; and yet we are not happy. For several successive 
years the price of corn wks high, and houses and land roee hi viilue ac- 
cordingly. At all public auctions, estates sold at high prices. But now 
the quarter of wheat, which a few yearaago was worth thirteen or four- 
teen florins, is sold for five florins. Wine, which was then in great de- 
mand at 120 to 150 florins, is now not required fbr, but the capitalists 
demand payment. It is natural that such a state of things must cause 
distress and anxiety. They do not feel any of the happy effects which 
were expected (h>m the new commercial convention, which has con- 
ferred on them the blessing of what is called fbee trade ** 

t ^ Lubeck, Dec. 23. We are receiving good supplies of wheat and 
barlev, with some rye ; ihe wheat is fine, weighing flill 62 lbs. a bushel. 
But the dulness in the Dutch and British markets has brought prices 
down to a very low point ; and prime parcels may be bought so as to 
stand only in twenty-three florins a quarter, ft«e on board, and flree of 
all granary charges to the end of Aprik** 

X " Berlin, 14th March, 1834. The late debates in the British House 
of Commons on the corn-laws have excited great interest here, for they 
affect Prussia more than any other country. Since they liave been in • 
fbrce, the ports of Dantzic and Konigsberg, which were previously so 
animated and wealthy, have become changed. The price of land has 
Allien one fourth, and as the commerce of the interior of Poland is anni- 



hilated, the progressive decline of this hitherto flourishing province i 
create mi surprise. Notwithstanding all the efforts made by the gov 
ment to revive, by other means, the expiring prosperity, its former 



opulmee cannot be recovered trMTiL exportationt to England and ths 
commanications with Poland are re-established.'* 
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far was population in Europe from ovemmning its subsistence 
in 1834, that a great part of Poland was not in cultivation, 
and of the land in actual husbandry, thoush only a third part 
was raised from it which that portion could produce, yet even 
this was more than its own consumption required ; so that 
their wheat was given to the cattle, because it had growa 
more than its people consumed.* 

The same state of thin^ between population and produce 
existed also in America m 1834, both in the United States 
and in our Canadas, though each was so surprisingly multi- 
plying in numbers from immigration, as one of our preceding 
letters showed. Here also the demand was so much less than 
nature's supply, that the price of it sank too low to meet the 
rate of wages, and to return a profit on the capital employed, t 

This over-produce — its emiberance beyond the consumption 
of the population, was not in any one country or in the most 
fertile regions, but equally so in the less favoured ones ; for 
we find Sweden, though so far in the north, and so near gelid 
Lapland, and so full of heaths, lakes, and mountains in herself 
et had so much more wheat than she wanted as to be urging 
ler government in 1833 for leave to export it.t 

From the produce most generally exceeding the demand of 
the population for it, all countries in some years, and most 
countries at all times, are enabled and desirous to export their 
superabundance, even though some of their provinces receive 

* Sir James Orabani, in his speech in the Honse of Ck^mons on 6th 
March, 1834, referring to the agricultural cohdUion of Poland, mentioned 
that, " nrom the statement of Messrs. Armand and Vering, two ntost 
respectable merchants in Dantzic, it apiieared that a great part of the 
land in Poland was in pasture for want of enoooragement in cultivating 
grain. The soil of Poland was lying waste. The cattle were fed on 
wheat, and three times more could be produced firom the land then in 
cultivation, if there was a market for its consumptioa.**— Public papers, 
7th March, 1834. 

t A Scotch traveller states, " A large capital invested in forming in 
America does not pay a remunerating profit. It is allowed by all the 
farmers, both in the states and Canada, whom I spoke to on the subject, 
that farms do not yield a fkir profit for the amount of capital embarked. 
This 4s owing partly to the law valiu of produce ; partly to the high 
price of wages ; and partly to the system of bartering they carry on, 
which makes it very diflScuIt to realize the cash."— Journal of an Excur- 
eion to the United States and Canada in 1834. 

X " Stockholm, 5th Nov., 1833. Government intends to allow the ex- 
portation of wheat without any duty until the end of June, 1834, witb 
the view of preventing the continuance of the very low rates at whicli 
the article has been seUing."— Public papers. 
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a partial importation. This has been the case in otuf own 
country. Parliament, at the revolution in 1688, enacted a 
bounty on exportation when wheat was at 48*. a quarter or 
below, and for fifty-five years England was an exporting coun- 
try.* In the next fifty-five years the bounty was sometimes 
discontinued and sometimes renewed. Importation was at 
times allowed and at others prohibited ;t but always amount- 
ing to a very small part of our actual consumption^ — at pres- 
ent, notwithstanding our surprising increase of population, we 
are actually growing more than our numbers use.f 

Flanders produces so much, from a soil not distinguished 
for its natural fertility, that although crowded with inhabitants 
more densely than perhaps any other country, yet it exports 
every year one third of its harvest.il The produce, as com- 
pared with the population, even doubles the amount of o\xia.% 

* " From 1697 till 1751, onr exports of wheat exceeded our imports by 
83,000,000 of quarters. There were 23,527,868 quarters exported in these 
flAy-flve years, which make an annual average of 427,961 quarters."— 
C^thcart on the Com -laws. 

t ** In 1757 exportation was prohihited, and in I765theboaDCy on it was 
discontinued, and importation permitted. In 1773, when wheat was 
iind<>r 44«., a iKHinty of 55. was given to its exports, and importation was 
prohibited. In 1791 the bounty was continued whee under 449., and 
exportation allowed till the price became 46«."— lb. . 

X " From 1765 to 1820 we imported 29.524,562 quarters, which make 
an average of 536,810 annually."— lb. This would not be more than a 
thirty-second part of what our present population consumes, allowing 
each person a quarter ; but in that interval we had to supply our armies 
in America at one period, and on the Continent, in Spain, and elsewhere 
at another, and also occasionally exported. 

$ In September, 1835, an able article in a respectable periodical states, 
*' H seems at length admitted that the quantity of wheat in England and 
ber dependances is equal to the consumption, a fhct of immense import 
tanoe. The agricultural year has been three weeks longer this season 
than last, and yet the stocks of wheat in band are larger than at the 
commencement of the harvest of 1834. Since 1830, whether fVom better 
harvests, or the consumption of more meat or potatoes, or other substi- 
tutes fbr bread, it is not now to be questioned that thr growth equals, 
and probably, during the last three years, including tUa harvest. 1835, 

HAS K.XCBKDKD THB DBMAND."— NOW MoO. Mag., Sept., 183Ss p. 113. 

II Mr. Radclifib, after thus describing the Fi.kmish former, " He never 
looks beyond. the enjoyment of moderate comfort, abstains flrom spirifu- 
0118 liquors, never exceeds bis means, pays his rent punetaally, and has 
idways something beyond his neccHsary disbursements,*' adds, "This is 
done upon a soil which naturally is the reverse of rich, and, in fact, a 
bod soil. Yet sneb is the effect of industry and thigality, that although 
there are about ftve souls to eight Enitlish acres, yet one third ofthepro- 
duceqftheland is annually exported."— Radcli£re*8 Report on the Agri* 
culture of FlandnrH. 

M Mr. RudcliflTe rcmark.s, ** Sadler says that in England there are tep 
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Fiance is also, in some deeree, an exporting countzy, al- 
though its consumption of bread is supposed to l^ greater than 
ours. Though it occasionally imports, as harvests fluctuate, 
yet its exports in 1834 far exceeded its imports.* 

I will only instance two more countries as those where, 
from the indolence of the people in the one, and the compara- 
tive rudeness and steril soil of much of its empire in the other, 
we should least expect any superabundance. I mean Spain 
and Russia. 

In both these coimtries the government acts like the Egyp- 
tian ruler in the time of Joseph. Th^ collect from the cul- 
tivators a portion of every harvest, and store it in magazines 
as a provision against the deficiency of any ensuing year from 
unpropitious seasons. This is done so very largely in Spain 
that there are, above 5000 of these public depositories. f In 
Russia, a similar policy is pursued, to the disadvantage of 
commercial industiy.t Indeed, it is obviously a measure of 
a half-civilized country only, that has but little intercourse of 
free traffic with other nations ; as the supply which demand 
always brings in is far more efficient and more generally ad- 
vantageous than any magazined precautions. But be th^ 
measure wise or injudicious, it could ,not be ^opted unless 
the country, in its general harvest, produced more than its 

sools to every twenty acres, and in Ireland thirty acres ta ten penons. 
Tbns the soil of Flanders, fhr inferior to our own, can sustain twice 
the amount of human extstence.** — Btadcliflfe's Report. 

* The Moniteur, in March, 1835, stated the comparison in figoree Ibr 
1834, and added, " The quantity of floor exported is six or seven tioMS 
greater than what is imported ; and the corn grown on the French soil 
and sold abroad amounts to more than twelve times the quantity intro- 
duced into France for consumption." In 183S there was a considerable 
importation of foreign wheat, *'but in 1834 there was scarcely any iia* 
portatlonof it." 

t " In foreign countries, macasines for grain are erected by govemment 
in diflbrent parts of the kingdom, to provide for a scarcity. In Spain 
there are upward of 9000 of these depositories. Every occupier of land 
is compelled to bring in a certain quantity of com, proportionate to the 
size of his farm. In the following year he takes back the com and re- 
places a larger amount of the new growth. Thus he continnes annually 
to increase the stock by these contributions, until a certain measure of 
grain is deposited. Then each party receives back the whole of the 
com he has Aurnished, returning in lien of it an equal quantity of new 
eorn.**— Mark-lane Express, 90th April, 1835. 

X •« In Russia, grain is purchased by the crown, and stored ; afid as 
prices advance, from any foilure in the produce, the arUcle is disposed of 
much under the market price ; thus causing w total staxnatlon of tbs 
trade, and the ruin of individuals."— lb. 



toopnl^ioii eonmined. For wte is thug eolleeted and vrntm- 
Doused must be ti^en fW»ai the pcfft which is luM jeeten. The 
difference between Spain und outsetves in. this point is^ that 
if our fanneirs have raofe llian ^y want or can aeU, they 
house the overfiAus in boms of their owik ; whereas the Smj»- 
UAi government comp^ the swpitw to be brought into taoir 
depositories. 

in some years the harvest falls short in Spain in sqiim of its 
provinces. This occuned in 1834 in two of them, when mit- 
portation from Otbelr countries became necessasy in the spring 
of the next year^ and was then dlowed into two o^faer peBka.f 
But this necessity is ascribed to the voluntary carelesanees and 
aversion to labour of the Spanish people t^-« peculiarity, which 
lias become hereditary in them since the silver harvest of 
^outh America excited and engroesed their ims^gisatieB. 
Hence, in 1803 and in some preceding years^ tb^ had ti 
deficiency, noticed to be unexampled elsewher-e-,-of one fifth 
to supply ;t hut even tids was but tempoiary ^ and this indo- 
lent people, with all their want of skill and indtisliy, aod not- 
withstanding all the waiste, and destruetion, and iatenrvptKMH 
of Napoleon's rapacious warfare against their independence, 
are now beginning to have -a small surplus to export, and 
inigfat have a far greater «uperabaiidaiiioe if they woold cultivate 
moKB of their Q^tivable ^und.$ Her neighbdur, Portugal, 

"^ ** An importation ^fonetgaWlieaf has been requir«d i^ Spain, and 
the admlwion Ht wtaaot i« peimitt«i.in ille. porta of Cadis and Malaga. 
The prineipal soarcicy has existed ia Catatonia apd Arragon. Tbe 
Cataloniaos prefer tiie Moondary and infthor wbeats, as being tbe 
ebeapest, n^Iecting the Oner ^leiitiea on aooount of tbeir price. The 
Ibrthcoming crops have an unAvourable appearance in both these prov- 
Vices."— Mark-lane Express, 4th May, ISM. 

t **Thoagh the soil of Bpainis exceedingly fertito. producing in many 
itaees, almost epontaneonely, the .riebeoi «nd BMMit delicious flruits, yet 
|he yield of com has been, relativety, very dlapropoi?tionate» awing to 

the neglected state of agrieHiiuteandnatme iie^-'— — -' '*" -'- '• 

iMng justly said thM fbw coomries in the world 
and leas to industry, than Spain."— lb. . 



» awing t 
J the peopU, it 
I iheworldowed more tonatuvf, 
and leas to' industry, than Spain."— lb. . 
^ t '* In 1809, we And i|iat' the qnaatity of eom giown, of every kind. 



amounted to only ]l,vr4,480q«arteM; which, after dedaciing the seof), 
fbll short, by more tban 8,068,980 -qeartera, of thS'tiuaotity reouisite w 
consumption. Thus there was an amtwd defleiency of one fifth of U» 



demand. No otker etcOe in Btirdfie wbM eiposed to «he chance of so 
jgpmicb diatreea firom ibmine."— lb. 

$ ** But of late years tbe tnhabltaata have lallied flram tbeir supine- 
nees. At present, the annual produce is estlmaiad at 21,fi9fi,860 quar- 
tan ; leaving, oa average yaaiav a s^xplas. M eapsit. oT apqo to aoOO 

Vol. III.— B b 
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«tifl inipHti^ becanM her peMtai««fldIl not an^i pr i 

tiM eonunMi ikiU «Bd indinliT of bweficuJ irasbftndzy. 

M plent^r of land, and- moM be abandonee of produce, but 
Imt own people wiU not niae it w l^ng as tbe^ can procure it 
elaa wh ere. Skw needa,'therefore, cuUiirators from other coua«> 
^tiiea to tiU her useless land and to excite h^r ii^^ a aelf-pio^ 
Tiding imitation.* , 

Russia is one of those countries in which a^ulture is 
net a &Toursd object of attention ; and her seivue peaaantiy 
ue declared not to aim at producing more than they wanL 



and thus expose theoMelves to suffering when peculiarities of 
«By sesaoa lessen the amount of their crops ;t nor will thef 
cabnrate; potatoes.^ Yet Russia still finds enough come. 



-though unsolicited, to export both from her northern provinces 
en t£s Baltic and from her southern districts on uie Black 
Sea.^ Heuee, although Russia has, from colonization and 
it, so much multiplied her population, a^ we have no* 
befoMtll yet she has fully withm herself the means of 
subsisting them* if she will put them into use ; and this she 
-ahraye does unleps when accidents of the weather occasion, 
in some portion of her vast dominions, a partial scarcity. 

ffltarters. Tbsn are still 9,4M0^000asis»of]SBdwliMliaiig|it be lendepBd 
piiidMti«s."--llsrk-iaiie Eiqvess, 4tb May, 183S. 

* ** Portugal, to grow her own wbeat, womd requtre the euUlvatlon of 
90,000 acne, in additioo to the wheat land now colllTated. The Portu- 
fueoe sytem of cnltivaltan is tho wont in Baiope^ AU the native 
ftrmere have as maoh land «a tfc«y«an ealtivate: the augmentattoa 
most be made by fcreignets. - Men oaa be hind at harveat for a shlUky 
or elffhteen penoe a day, without fliod.»--4b., 11th May, 1835. 

t In Russia, ** the most ibrtUe provtsees ai;e tboee jn which agricultoce 
Is most neglected, beoaose the landhoideis are ihdooed* by the prevailing 
rage for speculating in mannlhetnreo, to devote their fields to other pro- 
duee than Chat of corn, which ifaey limit to their own immediate oon- 
somption ; so tbat^ if a haiveet fhll, they are without any provialoa in 
their barn8."*-Saabian Merowy, Jan., 1834. 

' I ** The caUivatloa of potatoes ia^also neglected in the greater part of 
Russia, beeaasethe fbllowexs of the Greek Church have a decided ra> 
pugnance to them as food."— lb. 

f** Extensive exports of wheat and rye were annually sent firom Rua- 
sia to the lower Baltic porta, and thence to England, Holland, France, 
and the Mediterranean. A largo fnrtion of the in^ports into (he Medl- 
terranean ooneisto of hard wheats, for the mannihclure of macaroni, 
which are drawn fraan the Roasian ports on the Black dea.*— New 
Farmera' Journal, 37th Nov., 1833. 

- ** The Russian CriariMi baa hitbeato^ been a large grower ^ axpocfsr 
ef oom.''-!b., 18th Deo., 1633. ^^ 

^ 1lSeebelbr*,Lattar.vn.,«oto*,p.5«,aad4j>.Ar, . 
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ihAiatg mote flttkis&ctQnly nhmn dial the wbole eaith is 
«lii»fi%, at this kite peiiod of its chronology, and with its be* 
IbiVi'imeqviatted populstiOih produciiig on its genera) surfaee 
much' more than .its soomvdtiplied numbers need, than oaf 
yearly ezpenenee of what takes place when, from the vanar 
tioms o£ we weather, a. ftolnze of its usual hairest or of a suf- 
ficient crop happens in any country. Does that population 
theiefor» pedsh becanae its food, from that temperaiy event, 
will not give all of it their usual supply 1 No. Plenty exists 
elsewbefe, and is bfl>u|^t frwn the wpembomidiQg to that 
which iot the moment is dedcient 

' -Tbae- the eoothera pfoviaees of Russia, which usually ex- 
pOtt much from tba Black Sea to Turkey and the Meditev- 
I 'regions, were |bund» from the- unusual drought of the 
r in 1633, not to yieU that quantity of their articles of 
Mibsistenoe whidi their mfaabitents in the ensuing year would 
need. Whatt occurred 1 The pet^le were not teft to die, is 
their peOTincial locality, of famme from the tevaponrf depri- 
TatiOttof their neiutal supply. Their government, aware th«t 
others parts of Europe had what they wanted, op^ied their 
port* to foreign com, and invited importations^* J3y such a 
SBlaxftion we learn that Russia, in ordinary years, so depends 
t her own sufficient gvowth as to prohibit the introduction 

' eubaistence into it — a proof that her general production 
•quals her conanonption, notwithstanding hex vast and varied, 
population. But while her southem districts thus suffered, 
per northern provkiees had crops to - their wishes,! and so 
much more' than their needs required, that the government 
bought from them a laxge portion of tbeii harvest, to convey and 

* Antwerp, 90th Jan., 1834. «'Ttie CddmiI of Russia bas jnat pob- 
HShsd tiMf Mlowlttt Mtiee s *-Th« birvesf kaving ftiled in several of the 
jw w e iii tnents- in tlie soacti of Biunta, an ordinaaee of the aftinisisrs, 
dale^ S9ili My, 1833, taas^eerecA the ftee importation of eom, by lbs 
imns or tbe Blaelc Sea, Deaabe, and the Sea of Aioff, and on the land 
ftMtier'of tbesontbwost of tboompive, at all tbe points of the eiMloBii«> 
boose jarisdietion of Radcivilea, Skrelony, and Ismail.*" 

(• By iwpaclal abase, daiad 1st Seal., 18», it is ordered that, fhsn that 
aay uMil lat Jan.^ ia8&, all Idnds of «aio and pulse, as rye, peas, back- 

ggl,^ bai4^, milittt, bsaSs^ flour, -and groats, pearl-barley, in^ 

I admitted dniy Oee in aH ports of the Bsltic, the White flea, and 



Tml 
•ub 



the Isod flhsmtsiv tewands Pr«seia.'*-n<Belgian Papeis, Jan., 1834. 

t " In Ruseia, moat of the northern governments, whoe there vras 
lAmidatee «f rnbi, tapda preay good barvnet. Tbe govermneat of Mos- 
tom sad tbe RaUs prortaioee have had sa sbtoulsni *«vesl."--Nsw 
FanasM* Jounial, ISUt Feb., 1831^. 
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i^MMn of PniMU for esUbtiahwig thgoy^ihuit Groany kur 
new custom-house league, for the exclUMOB or Mj^resaion of 
foreien commodities, except at uBsaleable duties, aimad pnn* 
cipaUy at our manufacturee, baa been ^etatod to be to compal 
us to admit their si^perfluoua coin-|Nrodiie« into oor ialaiidB^^ 
What all the above-mentioned iaote concair to. show to be 
true on this subject is likewise confirmed by thftacknowledgod 
lesult, at this tmie, in our own ialands. Atthog|^ ov mm* 
beid have increased beyond all Sotmu MoportiDBO, jutk om 
production of food has also ftii^rmented atiU moM. It baa booft 
often asserted, and theorized by maoj till it booaaie an. faabi^ 
ual notion with ua tbatwo did not giow eaoui^ it^tna own 

ITOTeirtber, 1813, stiows tbis f^ct: '* Archsnfol, Nor. 23, Grain aii^ 
sssd an our nUyA^ cotnmeree with Holland. But the quantity broufte 
dswa ikMaptaann h«s been defloient, and finr-fiHir vee«ei8 fees than ti 
iJSn have cleared out for HoUawL'' This iliiiteqiiqii w«i owiag msfei 
nUure that year already nodced. Russia also choosaa lo (row aa4a»t 
port a great quantity oTiihaeed as Well as hempssed. 

* Tbs eemaa States which hi the begtaiiiiig of 19B» haA jdlaed in thJa 
league ware msatioBfld ta bo~- - laBaaivawfa. ■ 

Pruaaia IS, 

BkTaria 4,01 

Wurtembnrg S,000,000 

KiogidomorSaxoiqr I,ae(hi0» 

Saxoo^ttchy ... • MO^O 

Grand Dochy of Baden .... l,l«MM)d 
Principality of Nassau .... 9S0fi0b 

Duchy of Hesse Caeael .... (KXMM0 

Puchy of Hesse Darmstadt . ^ . 700,080 

Rraokfort Free City . « . . ., , OOi^WO 

Other small States 590,000 

Total joined . 
, Those which then had not acceded to the i^ ^ 

Austria 19fi00fif» 

HanoTer I,fi0a,000 

Duchy of Brunswick . >, . ... ;ft90,00a 

Duchy of Oldenburgh ' . . •-« 950,000 

Grand Duchy of Mecklenhnigh . . . §00,000 

Duchy of Holstein and LsilsnbQifh. .' . 400,000 

The three Hanse Towns . « . SMMKX) 

iMOoiiooo 
Gcsanan ftpsMk 

' 1 beUere some of these, in the Ifst two years, have adkopied ic ' ttm" 
OTer endeavoured to eetabliah a eoanter-leagift»,tat this hashasil gMa» 

vn, as the Pruasian league will most pnbaMy also dissolTa, tuilasa 

nhued for political objecta; for it has been staled that fhs Pif< 

gd«'emment lost by it. in the first year of its. wmMnt, aoMT 

Vj^Tii9^17i]|Keve0i»er.l«M. ., .. !Tt* . ■ 
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itud1ikmgvkm.9mAtd9nmpaiMdmkimiik<tkKmd. 

On tikis pjMnNifliplioii oitf eBteipnaing mardbuitt speculatod m 
^ pui^katie joi laige <)iwttti<iiM of fotaga com, tad lodged 
Iheip in tl^ii wwrebonaet widsr theboiid»ffaytt6m»cKi»ctinf 
Uiat the n«e of tbe ^cee hen would eUow them to bnttg 
ib#tf iBuiort«(iim into ihe |mblic muliot.* 
. For tius OTent (tiey lutTe been- waitiiig above thrae yean ; 
jbot although, durbig thia time, vna h^Te been mtbaisting aolely 
on oiur own haiveats, and haTO been intraaaing in our nun^ 
b«r», and therefore in our conaBinptioB* yek in neither of theae 
years, nor at the end of them, has our own supply been found 
IK> umiquial to our demand as to naae thepDeea to that amount 
which will aUow the ownera of this bonded com to>bring it 
jpto (he nuudiet. t Our atocka and harreata of our own gniwth 
Mt« been 00, much more than onr papulation haa n oe d od, 
lUi ^ phcea of com fell laat yeaf , 188^, ahnoat bebw a to* 
l»Qnerating.Ami»ant; and aii^oiigh they have beeome hi^MMf 
yot no aigpa of any acarcity>.of-our domeotic aupply ocenr; 
90 U3k»n wha|e¥er that thoie m taxr wiwit of the bonded fm* 
l»gn «om. That, theiefore, Ilea atdl in the wa»honae% giving 



* "Of bonded foraign grun ttaeia ia not kaa iban MO/MO tmumu to 
ivarehousea, ■ giiantUv equal to the average iiDportations of a Jong aerioa 
of yean while ^iglanodicrconsonie (bteign wheat ; and^oTcoiirae, a good 



Iual to the average iinportations of a Jong aerioa 
consome (bteign wheat ; and, oTcoiirae, a good 
■inoe England, ft>r the last five yean, haa exhibited no want ef 
lliniia aawuaaoo la anMating bet too n aa t d and raaldlywineNaaing 
population.*^— New Monthly Magaalne, December, 1886, p. 598. Tho 
QDamlty QflbreigQ corn and grain in the wanboawa at the ead of 18S4 
frta thus stated oOdally from the CostomolMuse 00 Wth Pffamhari 
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Flonf, cwts. 
„ t "JNearaBBUUanofaapiCalhaabeoBUvreoyeansetfhatinthabwided 
eorn. 



' ^The last four yean have decidedly shown how nearly eqiiallzed la 
llemand and supply ; even under the continued incnaae of tha populatloii. 



-lb. 
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adnMNMtnttioiiyas kwg w it i» thatt, UMtt Ik* nfek^ aai pni>. 
dace of our agticvlHaml food atiU equal) or, to epeek with still 
kMve praeise trafth^ still exceed the ratio sad the events of oar 
inereasiiig pofmlatioB.* This is ■nother proof that the laws 
of our food aad of our multiplieation axe not in oppositioii to 
each other, but are in steady adjustnent and so kindly propoiw 
tiooed, tiwt, as I have inferred before, par subsiatence is ai- 
ways in advance of ourpopujatum instead of being inadequate 
to it. This bonded con rennuis still locked up, as the 
spring of 1837 is adTaaeing, because we grow enou^ wil^ 
out it.t 

Another feet which indicates the vrnversality of ncturo*B 
superabundant produce in this period of our worid is the eil«- 
cumstance that, in the Duke of Wellington's campaigns in 
Spain, when it was necesaaiy for our commissariat to import 
into that country laige and continual supplies of food for our 
army, and often for our allies ; notwithstanding so much com 
went from this country as to raise its priees to an eztaraordir 
naiy amount, yet a hif ge portion of the required supplies watt 
also obtained finm the harvests of some Asiatie regions and 
contiguous isles. Com was shipped from the eastern ports 
of the Mediterranean and Egean Sea in such laige quantities 
as to enrich the active agents in this new and unexpectejl 
traffict 
.. With all these facts before ts, can we allow ours6lv«s tn 

* *<lc 1« ascertained, beyond all quesHoii, that noCwrtb«|aDdin|r the far 
o re a se J oeneamptlon, and the harvest eommencinf three wefiKi !•% 
than iBst year, thus augmenting the coneomption by one aeventeantB 
part, there i»ere stocks b^ood what used to be coosidered the avwsfs 
oT the Ungdoai at no very rennote periods. This Act, taken with an* 
other, that no foreign com can have been consumed In England Ibr 
the last Aree years, proTea incontestabiy that a crop a little above the 
average wiU produce emaidenMy mare than is required to sappoit Ihs 

TilatioB."— mw Monthly Mag., Dec., 1836, p. fiM. 
'* There am in bond 500,000 quarters- of wheat, an amoant ftdly equal 
to the average demand for a long series of years previous to 1818, nmf 
to some forth (he moment the averages ahaU allow.*— lb., p. AW. As 
sOeial retura was 037,587 quarters. 

** The stocks are so Aur from being exhausted, that w« knew of Ana- 
ero who now hold three years wheat,**— lb., 115. . 

1 1 have mislaid my noee<ef the authsHty frnih wMeh f dertved \m 
^'''•te?^ .'**" «""«« fact, but I think it was ftom one of our tfSpi^ 
?"?j?J?W??*^*?? "^* ***" consul In Cyprus was mentioned as tl«i 
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Im ^i:MmIwMi toeh m turivittded ftoiey w tibt popidittmi 
(Wtgiows iCi MMnenoe, or ever bas, or ever witti That it 
never hw ie yimbte from the pmsent agtonidiiiig munbers of 
jMumkiiid ; and thia ia a pledge that it never wiU. I again 
pieaa on your notice that we hare no other pledge or certainty 
for again beholding the aun, or for another aommer, than oar 
paat eKperience of their continued recurrenee. AU the boaio 
seas of Our wMldly life, and all the attachments and oenceraa 
of our social life, am mainly founded on the same assmned 
piinc^e, that what idways has been, m andiiNmi the oouati* 
toCien of nature, will continue to be a» lon^r as the same system 
of it lasts. However mankind have multiplied, the subsisting 
supplies of nature have, from generation to genencion, eqniv* 
tfently multiplied with them ; and it is because this has been 
tile regnfer uid ^eoeMnve fact that we are here, in the itve 
thousand ei^ht hundred and forty-first year of the world, with 
larger coexisting populations than ever appeared together on 
its surface before, and yet with a greater quantity of food in 
hand than all these augmented numbers need. Instead, there- 
fore, of the Malthusian theory of the contradictory ratios of 
population and subsistence being a grand discoyeiy, let us 
rather deem it one of the most fallaciotis suppositions that ever 
misled an ingenious . and amiable mind. The able and val- 
uable men wno still support it will, as they extend thefir in- 
vestigatioDs, be-in time disinclined to continue their adherence 
to it. 

But you will say or feel, Is there, then, no wsmt*H-no desti- 
totion ? Are none in beggaiy-«4iene Whout food, or almost 
ftnrvi^g from not faaving^asuAeiency 1 I answer, Yes : there 
ait the poor and needy in eveiy land. But this is a different 
MMstkM frinn that of vegetable nature net psodaeing what 
the popeletiooe of the earth raquiie,^ and ought never to be 
elmfeanded with it, although thi^ are perpetually argued and 
written 'i^en as if fhey wars one and the same. This is a 
great aiatiim. They are subjeets quiie distinot from eeek 
Mher. 0ne-«<4he natorsl supply-— is always a question be'> 
tween humsa natine and Providence ; and my condaaion and 
Certainty on thii is, that Providence has always given, and 
always will give, in the annual produe^e ef his earth, aa moek 
•i the pOfNilatioDS upon it must have in order to subsist. This 
general sufficiency haa never failed wherever due ami pfoct»- 
eiMe^uktivntiaubaeeofnghtftMrit. Thehatveatenf hnslMuidr* 
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hxn iilwayi bean enoogb for all ; nd «b* fnoi tte Uu* m 
the fact, notiwklntaiidiiis the mjikda or milfiumi that may be 
in want or peuiiry at the praeeat inoment, or at aaj other 
point of time, atppears in this aooompanyiBg fact»'tbat tbeoa 
IB erexy where now, in the poeaeaakm of thft other p 



portionaof 
the papulation, enoogh fer'aU that need, if dtaiributed as th^ 
want. It ia not becaoee theie is not a sufficient quantity of 
the alimentary articles on the eart^ that any are in want ; it 
is because they have not the means of purchasing or obtaining 
what they require from those who possess. If they had thie 
trading medium, they would find in the public marketa every- 
where the sufficiency they desire. Poferty «Qd want are, 
therefore, the topics of an individual question between maa 
and man, or between eachperson and society) and notbet)ireei» 
mankind and Providence. This inyortant topie shall be tlio 
particular subject of a future letter. 



LETTER XXX. 

Qrcuni$ far a HtUimuU Atswance that the future MvUiptication o^ 
Mankind vnlljlnd tv^ient StUtsittenee.-^Provition made m Nahtrt 
Jhftkitkyiktqiumtiigi^Graknd'I^IUikaftowuulHvaMU 

Mt beam Stdnby) 
That there are now sufficient articles of subsistence for all 
the inhabitants en the earth, in their actual poasession, is m 
circumstance which could not have taken place unless the ra« 
tios of food and population had been concurrentl^r.actiiw and 
advancing together, with a similarity of increase^ uwteadof « 
dissimilar or contraiy progression. But as the same fiMita 
were as practically true in the reign of William the Thiid as 
BOW under William the Fourth, and oqually so under tho To* 
dors and their predecessors, and, indeed, in all the antenot 
periods of which history has transmitted, an accoimt, we may 
assume that there has been a constant adjustoaent estehlisbsd 
and effectuated between the natural supplies of our food rad 
the natural enlargement of our population ; and that it w«i 
tiie (Higinal, and has been the continued plan of Our cieation« 
tiiat this leaolt aheuld alwiurs accompsor our. earthly etistoMsa, 
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tbig prophecy of what vbe rature wiU be in this lespect to us, 
and Uke vmy all reasonable grouiids of doubt or uncertainty 
dboaft it ; beouise, before mankind can become too numerous 
ftr their food, this adjustment must be dislocated ; the laws 
•nd affencies which hkye hitherto produced it must be sus^ 
ponded or abrooated ; and the Tery [dan on which the course 
of natore and of hmnan life has been caizied on 6?er since the 
deluge, must be fundamentally altered. 

Grant only that there will not be this mutation, but that the 
same constitution, and order, and succession of nature as to 
our food and population will continue to be as they have hith* 
erto been, and we are then secure from the disaster and misery 
tf an overpeopled and starring world. For at no ascertain- 
able point of piocedini^ time £» the earth been incompetent 
to support the populations which have inhabited it ; on the 
toatiixyy it has alvrays yielded the required supplies, whenever 
it has b(B«n resorted to, by easy and practicable cultivation, to 
produce them. It has, up to the present moment, been able 
to maintain every generation whi<^ has dwelt upon it« although 
the human race have been jncieasing fr(»n si;^ parents to 800 
<it 1,000,000,000. 

But the earth could not have thus increased its nutritious 
veffetation, in continnil proportion to ito enlarging, populatioii, 
unless it had been created on the plan and purpose that it 
should do so ; for there must have been provided means and 
agencies according to a previous design in order to cause 
Mich an effect ; and there was no reason but the Creator's 
will that there should be com, or alimentary roots and plants, 
M well as roses, elms, jgrass, or thistles'on its surface. What 
was meant to be matcnal of our nutriment has been specially 
devised and intended, to be so ; and to be always aa long as 
man should need them ; for it would be imputing foUy to a 
Creator to suppose that he meant the human race to be on the 
earth for several thousand years, in a series of generati<H]s, 
all needing food, and yet so framing nature as only to yield 
subsistence for a portion of them or for a few centuries. It 
win be an equal arraignment of his intellect to imagine 
that, meaning and causinf population to multiply aa long as 
man is on this ^obe, he hss not also so constitHted his sys- 
tem of our subsistence that this shall continue toinctease its 
•supplies in due proportion to oui muitip^riiig in number- 
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OdwnvfMy M we iMTve ^etd)r inigjiMtaiil, he ylehhmJf nito 
contradietioii with himeelf. He iriUe <a the one huA whiA 
he does not will en the ether ; ead thie would oonvert elec- 
tion into a chaoe, end be ineoin|»atible> with .every naMonel 
notion of ui intelleetud Cieetor, and with th«t afciU and Jpt^^* 
ment wluch all natiena and agea have deacned and laiukd m 
the rest- of enr mondane system. 

On first principles, <iieMfoie> independ e nt of ali (^lettlationa 
on the facts around us, we may be aun that there is no uKWd 
reason for our doubting- or diabetieTing that our posterity 
wiH always have a cow^Ment syhaistenee, then there was for 
our forefMers, in the days of Queen Anne or of Quean £li^ 
abeth, antidepating that we should be starved. The apj^er 
hensions raised by the Malthusinn theery zeeemble thoae 
which aeitated so mai^ of eur political toaaooeiB during the 
rei^ of all the four Geoiges, that every emaentalion ^ owr 
national debt would be an advance to nationu. BMn. We seie^ 
by their parliamentary speeches and namphleta^ that this calamr 
Ity was feared, and confidently pseqicted in every generataien ; 
and I beliete, with great ainoerityof thought and feeUi^ 
tnyriads, raeaiung no error or evil, in the ^dsya of Geoi^ the 
First, would, from their ideas and mateiiala of judgment, 
have pronounced it to he impossible that-, before the third 
eovereign pf that dynasty should die, oar funded system should 
increase to £800,000,000, and yet the nation be more.proe- 
perous than ever. I do not arraign their imderstandhig for 
tiieir mistalEen anticipations.- New events sad cj»uses nave 
come into action ^inee their day which they did not foresee, 
«nd therefore oouhi not leaaon mi. This will alwayv be the 
case with bv«y tfaeoiy in the succeeding penpds of our world. 
Science, arts, and nature itself will be always «v<^viDg now 
focts and operatione, which will mdse all antie^ating reason- 
ings and measures concerning them more like faUacious specu- 
lations than serviceable precantions.' We shall shsckle poe- 
'terity mora than we shall aseiet it by suoh provisionary actlvi- 

tiOB. 

New facts and pheno m e na , bearing strongly. on their sub- 
■istenoe,'muat be ^expected ito ^ocur to our succeeding geii|e»- 
ations as th^ have arisen to ourselves.since the psj^iaipentary 
-regidatioiis of the sisteenth and seventeenth centuzies. JThe 
pest^edilalwrstys be education and instruction to oa, and no wise 
nan will om^ oaeefiiUy tA4it«idy it. But, the fatme yriU be» 
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efebf ymg, lets «iid len «n einct copy of it. Mttiy gtuenl 
ontiiiiefl of likeness may reimiii, but die individual featores, 
nind, and habits will be alwa3rs changing. If, then, our fol- 
lowing population should enlarge in projMotion to us as much 
«• we hare done in comfMirison with our state when the Stuart 
dynasty closed, they w& find their subsisting resources ia- 
erease from new means, agencies, and circumstances, which 
(faey will create or discover, precisely as we have been doing 
fmuL the accession of George the Second to tiie reign under 
vdiich we are now flourishing^ with abundant snbsistence issi- 
iagannnallytouSj The superior causes from which diese arise 
— '4he Diritie wisdom, care, and benevolence — ^never change ; 
and on tiiese we may always rely, n^ eternal piinciples whioh 
- Beipeir vaiy, and whidi never will be inefifectu^ to vs. 

Le* us not, therefoie, act from mistnisting apprehensions 
WOM for «ur posterity on this subject than our ancestors did 
fiir us. Let as legielate on existing evils when necessaiy, 
-hot not on poss&le ones, and never on alanned imagination. 
•Cooffront danser bravely when it comes i but let us not fight 
with dseams and spectres of the imagination whidi have no 
present reality. Our predecessors wisely left usy as t& o«r 
food, to nature, to Providence, and to ourselves. Let ns^ in 
hke manner, leave oinr descendants -to their own resouscefi, 
taiettts, and exertions about it. They wiU have the same 
BBilure<4nd Providence around them as all mankind hitherto 
here had. From these they will receive as satis&ctory bene- 
fits as preceding times have enjoyed. They will not hate 
leas ingenuity, enteipriaei and industry than ousselves; but 
they will have mora knowledge, more exercised mmd, better 
feegolated habits, and a moieenlaiffed and enlightened fM^- 
ment than even we possess. . With Uiese meana and advan- 
tages they wiU do better frir themaelves than we can do lor 
thein ; aaid will only smile at our apprehensions that, with 
anch a Qod and such a system -of extennl nature on their aids, 
they sheold h^ dooetied' to perish by frmiiie because thgy 
■ntned and nraterptisd, as they were coaated to do, and as 
wa haise, in eveiy period, so hi^piiy and prosperously done. 

Let us, then, npose calmly on the fact, that society hM 
iMtherte been •8iq)plied, regvdariy, from the natmal system of 
things, wkh theiood it has required. We have, in tiiis ad- 
vanced period of the world, enough for our present wants ; 
•and «U. the oraviding eaoaes from which- Um su^^siency hits 

Vol. m.— C c 
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mulled to us ue stfll in their effieedovn opeEfttion, and din- 
cover no signs of diminution* of general failme, or of diataraiH 
sin^ insofficiency. The same benevolent plan, and all its 'as- 
sociated purposes, are in sicadf execution; and the true 
principle of our trust and hope has been delirered to us £[om 
the highest authorityw." Yiiur Heavtenly Father knowslh that 
yon have need of all lliese things." As long as he means us 
to exist on earthi^natore will be made toyield the supplies 
which that existence will require. We must be dpunsed 
from his creation before the result 'can be otherwise. His 
laws and processes for our nutrition will not ftdl until we are 
to cease, and then we shall no longer need them. * Let us, 
then, not look with an evil eye on a fearful mind on our in- 
creasing population ; nor seek or desire to repress it, nor de- 
vise or pursue sny measures for this purpose, to the injury or 
inconyenience of our present contemporaries of any doontiy 
or class ; and, least of all, of those who are in themselTes .the 
meet helpless and powerless, and unable- to plead for them- 
selves. On the Malthusian hypothesis, enlarging popuktian 
is an evil. By nature it is given, and in rev^ation it is tej^ 
lesented as a blessing. The more largely the subject is 
studied, its benefits wul be more fully seen, and more indis- 
putably appreciated. Why, then, should we be so^nnjust or 
ungrateful to its Author as to deem it a malediction 1 Every 
new-comer wtU have a right to protest against our good sense 
-or good feeling if we do so ; and will deny our right to regtfd 
him as an intruder or an a -r^ * • 



By his superior improve- 
ments he will show that he his a greater right to the inherit- 
ance and enjoyment of a life on earth than ourselves, if merit, 
qualities, or attainments be the criterion. We have this ad- 
vantage over those who preceded us a century ago. . Our 
successors witt be as much more proffressive beyond our- 
selves. They will come into this.worid as we hiave done. 
If they have no right to emerge into birth, nmther had we. 
Their natural title to existence is, therefore, the same as ours. 
They wiU be, from their additional impcovemeMa^ a spedss 
of the human rAce superior to what we are. Instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to suppress their appearance, or. to re- 
proach them for it, we ought always to welcome their visit, 
and cordialW assist to train and guide them to that higher 
gradation of our eommon nature which they caimot but ex- 
hibit. Bat the increase wflt esctsiBly maito ^ue 

' •» - '1.. 
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iieeetMMfff to- be adopted/ in <nder to put all who are fdtboot 
Inherited proTision into a proper poeitkm for attaimng, bf 
proper means and conduct, the maintenance thej will BMd. 
* There is snch an apparent certainty that the new genera- 
tions which are to arise will be a series of transcending gra- 
dations to what we are and to each other, that I cannot but 
rejoice at the symptoms of our mnltiplieation and of its prob- 
able continuance. They must surpass ns in knowledge, be- 
cause they will be continually acquiring new accessions of it 
in every science, in eveiy path of inquiry. They cannot bat 
do this. The mind, as one writer truly said, cannot unknow ; 
and the more it knows, the more it loves knowledge, and ex- 
periences pleasme from it, and, therefore, will always seek to 
acquire and enlarge it. Knowledge cannot increase in any 
one without enlightening his mind, and, by giving him mora 
copious materials and wider views Ifor judging upon, must en- 
bm his judgment. -But augmentations of knowledge and 
Judgment must act upon the conduct, if not fully, yet always 
m some proportion, to their amount. Every one will find this 
result in himself, and a generation will act more <nitieiiaUy, 
in most things, with increased knowledge and judgment, than 
it.conid do without them. Hence mom conduct cannot but 
advance'^ experience increases, and its resulting good sense 
^becomes more common, and will also not only become most 
profitable to. every one, even in worldly things and circum- 
-stances, but will be perceived and felt to have this issue, and 
.will be, therefore, practised from self-interest in the selfish, 
•as well as from nobler impulses in those who love and seek 
moral beauty, as soon as they discern and understand it. A 
new spirit of higher moral bearings has already risen in soci- 
ety ;* our successors may have their vices {md errors, but 
tliese will have beneficial differences firom ours, and will not 
prevent that augmenting melioration which will be always 
operating to lessen theix power and consequences. The 

* " Theage isdoiibtlsaB past when ndionls or daafsr is to. be eneomi- 
tered Id tks deftaea of traths etarnal and imimitable ; and Ihe time, we 
liepe, will aerer min, wImb higti and lioiioared namoe sball be again 
asBi w i ated with all tlisl is muoond in morals and misehlevoae in skep- 
ticism. j(Ar^rUer«mi AaefUNodoMmcd, in which fenioswiUAUm its 
taigbest destiny : and all that is brilliant in taleot and elevated in virtoe 
be marebslled in the oaaee of oar moral and religleos Intemste."— Bdinb. 
Review, Jsn., 1897, No. 130, p. SOi. I honour the JMIof 
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ttMO cidii^bteiMd imiflt^ «n iiivi««>Uft OGea«kNia» tUnk «nd 
set more rightly than tke unenlightened ; the cleani^^hted 
must eee better than the bUn4 or dUneighked. They cen* 
not do otherwiae. They might be more raiachieToua, if mia- 
ckief would be aerviceable ; but, aa thia can never be this 
eaae beyond aome temporary eflfec^ nor without poniahing 
reaction or reauka on themaeWea, right conduct and wiser 
mind will increaae aa populatiim continues and enlarges, b«t 
will noTor be ao great or operative when that ia atatioaary aa 
when it multiplies.* But all increaaiqg national populai^ns 
muat, Uke all individual children, have a proper juvenile edor 
cation. No civilized society can be comfortable without thia ; 
as the omiaaion of it would leave those who axe without it to 
grow up with the minds and feelioga of the uncrrilized cooar 
munitie8.t 

* Onr gaod Bishop Hall was in Um N«tl»rlaiKU bstwsra 1600 aad 
1604, and some facta which he mentions of what he saw strongly sfeow 
the improvements which have accrued to them wtth their fncrBsshir 
population. Of- Likqi, be says, **TIm Mrsecs ass Milsc wick UooC 
wborain thers is novday, ne night thai is not dissMl to some. No law, 
no Biagisirate lays hold sf the known murderer If himself list. FVir 
three days after tliis fact, the sates are open and Jostles shut. Private 
violenee may porsoe him, publie justice eaaaot la cwwy e o r as r ti a 
■wamst (an laMge); at awry door a beggar; lasvory dish apsisst.'* 

Of Spa, now such a ftshionable resort, be remarks, ** a village Amoua 
for her waters of iron and copperas. The vnde deserts on wmch U bor- 
ders are haunted with three kinds of 111 eattle, ftssbooteis, wolves, aa4 
Witches, thoegfa thsss last two arc often one." It.wss see of ths ItooiBa 
of the day thai the wolvss which worried persons in tbe towns and vil- 
Mgos were human evil beings who assumed that shape. Tbts was a 
theory snffldenlly absurd ; bat the fhet that the eoont^ was so vacultl> 
vated as lo have these anianals, and tbstthey were nennenMM snoagii is 
do aiaeh misebief, is ndt Isssened by the hypothesis adopted to account 
Ibr it. We may, therefore, believe what he saw, tiioush not what he 
thooght. *' We saw a boy half whose face was devoured by one oT them 
near the vmage"— aear the now eslebraied dps *. He adds, 

*< Along our way, how many eburehes saw we dsmoUshed, nothing 
left but rude heaps! If there had been no Hollander to raze them, (itey 
' " nselves. Churehes Ml and Jesuits' colleges 
I no city where these are not either rearing or 
rea are neationsd i»Us *' Lift.*" 

t No sentimenu ean be more true or uaeftil than ths < 
marks of tbe English Peor Law Oonunisslonen : ** We are psd 
aware that, fbr the- general diflhston of rigitt primdplss and habUs, we 
are to look, not so mneh to any eeonomie arnsgensata sod rsguiatieaa, 
•a to the inllaenceof a moral and religioas edaeatioo. Assoaa ss a 
good administration of tbe poor laws ahaU haw rsndersd Amhsr tan- 



tomdd haoe fallen, vf themselves. Churches fhll and Jesuits' colleges 
rise everywhere. There is no city where these are not eitlu 
built.'* These eirenaistancsa are neationsd i» Ua ** Lift." 



measures to prooiote 



he most importsnt dsty sf ths legiolatttn is lo laks 
the reUgious «nd asotsl sdMBtiea eC Uw MMKtag 
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- It «|ii«Btm to ia4 that popoktioiM cannot bow mMfHf 
Withmrt impDOving'. Tlw fact of the nuiltiplicatioD caniea 
with it the evidence of the improTement ; for, without the 
agency of improving canaes, nationa cannot enlasge. ^ They 
have never maltipUed without auch piogieaaioB ; and nev«r 
begin to mnltiply until the improving action commencea which 
canaea and accompaniea their increaae. All mj hiatoricai 
leooUeckiona lead me to theee dednctiona ; and» if they be jnat, 
the multiplication of every population muat ,be a good to hvk> 
man natuze, and, therefore, a pleaanre to ita great onginator** 
That population can increaae, without evil to ouiaelvea. or to 
our posterity, even from the natural meana which are now in 
oxiatenGe, we have aatiafacotry grounds for beltevinff. I will 
•tate, briefly, some of the fiicta find reaaoninga on which I en* 
tertain tlua (^nnion. 

- But ia these ronaiica. I beg yon to iememb«r that I am 
eonsidertng the aubjeet now as between mankind and their 
Creator oiSy. The aubjeet aa between man and man will be 
an after conaideratian. From him will come alwaya enou^ 
for all ; this is the point which I am at preaent contemplating. 
Two things are, of course, necessary for all populatiena— 
land to cultivate, and ahraentary substoncea to raise by the 
caltivation. If, then, we am to multiply beyond our preaent 

classes." The first fbar signatures to this report are, the Bishops of 
Ixmdon and Chester, Mr. Starges Bourne, and Mr. Senior.— Rsport on 
4w FoorLawa, p. 363. 

* I may refer to .the preaent stale of Ireland, as stated ia ths speech of 
Lord John Russell, on l^h February, 1837, on» detailing his plan for the 
fntrodaction of poor laws into that island, as illustrating some of the 
above Nmarfn. He said—'* From the siatsmeot of the Pttor Law Oosii- 
misflioners, there were nearer three millions than two miUioBs of peraqna 
in Ireland who were in a state of almost absolute destitution ; a large 
|MN>portion of the Irish popniation practised mendicancy during a consid- 
eraMe proportion of the year ; the ftrmers were obliged to eontrtbate to 
.tlietar leiief ; and it waa Ihe-praetioe of the Irish fhnner to set aside a per- 
son annually of his potatoes for the mendicanu who came to his door.* 
Here we see, thit although one third of the Irish popniation were In a 
ataie of destitution and mendicancy, yet the Ainner had the potatoes lo 
jgiTe them. - Thus the feod had yielded enough for all as between man 
and nature. And that the great multiplication of the Irish population 
has been afcoompanied by improving agencies, we may also lafer fh>m 
e in hia lordship^s very able and compreh 



. . 1 comprehensive speech. 

** He must also look to tberosKBRAL iMpaovRM but which he was in- 

• fbcroed, m«very quarta-y was now proceeding in Ireland."~«Sund., IMi 

* February, 1837. But his wbcrie speech shows that multiplying pd^nila- 
'tlena require new and wise measures aa they arise. Enlightened peUcy 
•anf»ba i» tiMse a ffceat brae(hetor to aocial]^ 

C c 3 
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, it MjBaMBfcal tlui then ihoald he growd fu fha 
new multiplications to till and fertiliM. Our ifst qfimiiiu, 
therefore, will natoiallj be, Is there on oar fflobe teiiitoriri 
maface now wiuaed or unoeeupied on wiuen aa additioiMl 
popolation may exert its prodiictn« industry 1 The geegrspb* 
ical answer to this inqntry is, that there is on the earth ptenl^ 
of soil now lying uneultivsted, from which fiitnre numbem 
may derive the s&sistence they will need, as long as for ai^ 
useful purpose we need extend our calcnlativ forea^fat ; sad 
thia appeals to me to be another instance -of 3m Divine gsv* 
emment of our population, and of ita contimal adjustment to 
its needed subsistence ; for large portians of the eaith havo 
been kept unnoceupied by agriculture until this period, vrima 
the new lawathat multip^ population are brought into actio% 
and make more available surface necessary tot its use. 

It'M^ fthown, in a letter of our last-vohmie, ''that one aiz- 
teenth or seventeenth part of our present chy land would bm 
quite enough of available grodnd to nouiiah, at one time, tfao 
greatest amount of human population which has hitheito hem 
permitted to be, contemporaneously, upon the earth, all lipnag 
as our countrymen do.* Now, irom this foct, we find that 
lliere is land enough to subsist sixteen or scfvanteen tines 
more than all oar exii^ing populations amount to, even in tiia 
present low state of general cultivation and produce. This 
truth gives to any alarm on this subject the character of ab- 
surdity. It waa also mentioned, that it had been ealeulated, 
on very |)robable grounds, that China alone could, if prop- 
erly cultivated, be made to supply at least five times m 
amount of all the human race now on the earth, and apparently 
manymore.t 

Let us pause a moment to reflect oh these circumstances ; 
for they lead us immediately to observe that the Creator, mr 
tending, in this age of our world, to cause his human race to 
multiply more largely than they have hitherto done, has hith- 
erto kept them in this smaller proportion to the habitable sur- 
hce of the ^obe, in order that there might be land eno«^ 

* Saerad HisL, ▼ol. fi^ Lett. XXI. 

fit was Chen shewn thst China eoacainsd 440,000,000 of aeroi whtah 
«»if ht be cultivated, and that an aeie of rioe would aflbrd a sa|»piy of rles 
Ibr ten pecwms ftir a whole year in the «Dvthern provlnoea, and kn fm- 
•ons in the north. Bl«e is the natural Ihod of the Chinese. So that «ke 
agricttltaral produce of China might bo increased, even by iheir pnaaat 
■Bode of cultivation, so as to SMwtttio ftoiaJQOOiai^OOQyOQI^AOO'iiifttifiS. 
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fiir tlMir iww gcii«BtifliM to oeenpjr and c«llt¥ale wben his 
agenciM ibr tiwir preaent inuitipli<;AUOQ should be ordained to 
operate. HeQ^e our species m^ fearlessly multiply from 
one thousand millions to sixteen times tb«t nuadber before 
they wdl ha^e occupied the ground which now lies ready for 
dieir labour. But, isise as Ghiea is, yet her soil m^y be sup* 
posed not to he more £aii ooe tenth part of the surface of all 
the rest of the continents and islands of our planet; and, 
theiafoie, if she should be made to subsist five times the 
«nount of the present human race, the inference will be, thafr 
gj^nVitwl may go on ffiu]tipl3ring to fifty or aiztjr times their 
uMsent amount before all the surface would be fuUy cultivated* 
But we have no authority to suppose that the hmnan laco 
win be ever carried' to this extent^ nor that the present world 
irill last long onough for them to do so. Revektion assures 
«• that a period of the dissolution of its present fonn has been 
ordained to arrive, though it has discouraged the vain attemptn 
«f man to fix the time of its anival, by decLarii^ that none 
hot the Almighty Father yet knows when the awful consume 
mation will occur. But, as many centuries will yet revolve 
before mankind will find the land, of the earth to be insufficient 
for their maintenance, we need not cany our thoughts so far. 
It is enough that many intervening centuries most take place 
before mankind can fully cultivate the whole of their present 
eurfoce, for us to dismiss all solicitude about their subsistencfS, 
fiN>m any want of land to raise their harvestf from. 

The cause that so much soil remains in this uncultivated 
State, in so Ute afi age of the world, is, that mtnkind have not 
liitherto wanted more than they have tilled and made use pt 
They raise what their existing numbers require, and they will 
not do more. Demand is always the ruler of cultivation, and 
its cause. Men will not labour for nothing. No man will till 
•nd grow com merely to see it sprout, and then let it rot upon 
the ground. It will nowhere be produced until it is wanted^ 
and only as it is wanted. Nothing but the gradual increase 
,of population has raised such a quantity of food as the general 
harvests now produce ; and these being more than the present 
'Uumben actually consume, since most farmen have some 
stocks by them, more land will not be cultivated until a greater 
multiplication of persons arises to need it. .What they want 
they will work for and produce, as long as there is land to till 
and as tillage will bring harvests. 
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Egypt has DoMi siMptiflH^giy inpiro'Vttd vf nB vrawnt nuflTf' 
Mefaemed Ali. He has, ffl( lus own sake, greatiy^ enco 



both its agriculture and iriSnufactures, and made himselif the 
proprietor of their produce, in older to use what he wanted, 
and to sell- the rest. Yet, ^ugh he has obtained som^es 
from it iar beyond their former amount, one of our utest 
travellers declares that there might still be raised to maintaoa 
four times the amount of its present population.* 

That a minor portion only of Poland, though a jjnin eom^ 
try, and one of the supplying granules of the Continent, is in 
moper tillage, has been already mentioned ;t and Spain and 
Portugal are in the same neglected state.t But we need not 
pursue details of thb sort. The senoal fkct is well known, 
that in every kingdom of Europe Targe quantitiies of land are 
left uncultivated. We may confine our attention to our ovra 
islands in this respect. It has been cateolated that, even in 
ftese, if 0rery p^ that was susceptible of beneficial hus- 
bandry were tilled, enough might be raised to feed 130,000,0(M> 
of people; that is, five times the amount of their present 
large population.^ On another computation by a piuctical 
agriculturist, it was remarked, that our usable soil could be 
made-to support 800,000,000 of persons on vegetable diet, or 
above 100,000,000 on a plentiful aliment of both flesh and 
vegetables. II And one of the most prominent Irishmen of 
the present day has asserted in paitiament that his countiy 
could produce ten times more than is now raised from it ; of 

« Mr. Carr, in 1885, atates Egypt lo Mnitaia now S,fiOQ,000 aoote. of 
whom 840,000 are in Cairo, called by the natives M«8r. He says, " How 
dUTermt is the state of Egypt now fhim what it might b«|! possessiitf 
a popalaclon of scarcely more than one qoartelr that it might be rendered 
tenable of •astaining."— Carr's Aeoeunt of Modan EgypUaoa. . 

t 9ee before, Lett. XXIX., p, 386. 

I See before, p. 389. 

^The stalfement was made In the "Edinbargh New PhilosopMcal 
1?^^ ^5 September, 1898, that thfr United Kingdom contains 
74,000,000 of acres, of which 01000,)MO might be calUvsted tt was 
reasoned, that half an acre would anoually yield corn enough Ibr one 
todmdual, and that one acre would fbed a horse. Bence, that onrialands 
^ S ^K?il*5**" 190,000,000 people aiid 4,000,000 of horses. 
EnirUnJTjn'^ »n cnUivation,or capable of it, 39,000,000 of acrsa In 
i?S?acMSiif ?'**"'*» »°>^ 1« in ^''«''»n**J in all,58,0003w0of acws. 
flesh and veSriKf"'*^'**'^ * '■*™"y »" vegetable diet; but to live on both 
STIhte «w '^?^iS' *5'«« ■««■ "»"« be used in order to have plenty. 
Set, oJ mow SrS *?*1.^™«**T "«*>» «»PI»rt 300,000,000 on vegetable 
S«p^lw 18M ®° ^«^ "** vagetables."--Mark-lane JSaprnkSOl 
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«oiiid fi^port ten tanes ito pnMot coptov popolBr 
lion.* 

If we oDce aac<?rtaiii the number of acres in a coontiy, wo 
Oiii zeckon for ouneWes the mimbers it would sustain ; for a 
^uarteK of wheat can be made into so many loaves as to supply 
•ach individual with two and one third a week.t This is mora 
than. I use, who, you know, live principally upon luread. But 
in acre of wheat, in its ordinary produce, will furnish enough 
to mske three times this quantity. So that three persons, 
whose diet is like mme, could subsist ss comfortably as I do 
DOW on the produce ei a single acre. But the populations of 
India and CQluna subsist on nee, as we do on wheat ; and an 
acre of rice, we find, will sustain from five to ten persons for 
a yott, end the people of these countries are from one third 
to one half of all the numbere now on the earth. 

Cany these ideas nmnd the world, and assume that tho 
earth woaU nourish as many inhabitants as quarters of wheat 
conld be ra&ied from it where wheat is consumed, or ten times 
as msn^ aa there would be acres of ike in cultivation where 
this gram is eaten, and you will feel that thore can be no toom 
for maquietude at the multiplication of population foir any length 
of time to which we. need extend our prospective anticipa- 
tions. Every additional person will require that an additional 
quarter of wheat should be raised ; and, for every three tew 
human beings to have this, an acre must be put in tillage at 
Its common ptoduce. Thus, if the population be enlaiged in 
ten years by 1,000,000 more inhabitants, 1,000,000 more 

* On OelntrodiKliim of the Irish Poor Law BiU« Mr. Danisl 0*Godiis1 
li mported to hav* mmI : «* It bad ofUn been admiuci tbat Ireland was a 
coontry capabla sT two or time limes its prassnt ouliiTaiiaa. But then 
was no part of Ireland, In fhct, wbicib was not eapablo of being cu)ti- 
iwied lo a degree tbn timbs man pPodiMHve than it now was. There 
was at least one fourth of it waste land, wUeh had never been broken 
in, and whieb was quite capable of cultivation.'*— Standard, 14th Feb- 
rnary, 16S7. I obaerre, also, that, on the same occaeion, Lord Howick 
remarked: **U bad been trnly said that there was no part of Ireland 
which nrifht not, .by inereased altill, be made as prndoetire aa the ether : 
and one fbarth of the land remained at this moment nnimproTed." 
—lb. 

t *<The Imperial qaarter of wheat wwlghs 40S pounds, and. In the 
hand* of a good baker, will turn out IM finr- pound kiaveo; and, as 
three quarters per acre is the fair average return of the com lands in 
Engteadf, an acre will prodnes sufficient grain lo make 960 Inoveo, now 
srillttg in London at etghtpoaes halftoonny each."— Maw Fumsrs* Joor- 
nal, ISih Vehraary, 18S4. 
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quaxters of wheat most be fldaed, eiliieF hftaefr^mtrng to Alt 
amount the productivity of oui present land in cultivatiODi or 
by bringing 830,000 more acres into eoltivatioii, if we novup* 
ish them from our own soil ; but if we have now ten timet 
this quantity of producible land yet uncultivated, we se» 
that, at this rate, we may go on multiplying, as moch as- we 
are now doing, for a hun^ra years, and still grow com enocnll 
in our own islands to ^eed them. The xtce eoontries wo«d 
allow two or three tmies this quantity of population : so 
abundant are the means now ▼isible- for meetii^ the kigest 
increase of population to which we have any jost occasion to 
Advert. We can reason still more eztetly on this point -as to 
oar own islands. ^ 

England contains, in its whole area, about 32,000,000 of 
acres.* Of these, 8,250,000 have been deemed inciqMd)le of 
improvement ^ and of the remainder, nearly 3,600,000 of 
«cres are in an uncultivated state.t Now una quantity of 
land, if put under efficient tillage for wheat, would, according 
to the statement we have just reviewed, provide sufficient 
food of vegetable diet for 10,000,000 more inhabitanta in 
England alone ; a number not likely to accrue for fcHty or 
^y years at least, thon^ we should multiply further in our 
late accelerated ratio. 

•6nt if we reason on the amount of land not at pieseDt in 

* ** The area of EnidaiMl Is 50,387 aqnare statute mOea, exclusive sT 
Wales, consequently SS,S47,680 acres." Tbe sepaimte enoinenuions of 
tbe contents of eacb country come to3I,770,615.— Rickm. Enum. Abst, 
vol. U., p. 83S. BTr. Cowling's calculation makes it 3S^S,400 scree. 
4>tt eitber calcalatton, tbe amount would be nearly JS^OMkOOO of seres. 

t Mr. Cowlinf , a civil eagrineer, la ]8f7, delivered to a Seleet Comoni 



tee of tbe House of Conunons his staiemeot on this subjeoc, wUeh lis 
said was the rabolt of bis personsl examination, having exaaoiaed MM 
of the ooancies of both istends, and partiaUj irisilod tiie other 11. Bla 
aooount was a detail, of which the fbllowing Is a samnary :~ 

cultivated. bmSSSi^e. «»P«flt«We. 



^5r. : 


9$,A3S,000 


3,464,000 . 


».«56.400 


3,117,000 


530,000 


1,105,000 


Scotland 


5,205,000 


5.050,000 


8,583,030 


Ireland . 


is,ia5,»o 


4,000,000 


M 1^004 




383,600 


18M00 





w -> . . V. *«.M«»WO 15,000,000 15,871|46t 

Utj Pewter, in MsoonipeBdions volume of "« The Prep«ss of the lta> 
Ikm,'' has inserted Mr. Oowling 's deuUed stalenaat, p. 17»-I37. 
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inriittdiy, tet «rUdi !• miaMpCiblv of o^ 
Mtain and Ireland, we find that there are no fiswer than 
16,000,000 of acres in this waste but imparovable condition ; 
end, therefore, that we have soil enough yet nnused which 
conld be made to provide 46,000,000 mare people in our two 
islands with vegetable food from onr own resources. I mh* 
mit to you, that we may believe that, if soch an augmentation 
should ever take place in our nation, no generations for which 
we shall have any personal interest wul be in being* We 
hsfve land enough to joccsspy and feed all that wiU come for a 
veiy long time ; and this makes it quite unnecessary for us to 
speculate on the results which may take place when eveiy 
acre is in full cultivation.* ' 

Of the land now in cultivadon in our islands, about two 
fifths only are in tillage; the rest are in the grassy state«t Of 
those vmich are tilled, a proportion only is. in culture eveiy 
year lor wheat. . Full as much has been considered to grow 
oats and beans, and the remainder barl^.t At present wo 
Used a vast <|uantity of horses, and each horse is said to re- 
quire ea^ tunes the soil and substance which would supply. 

' • His sumrnei y In tbe pMoedlnf note prasesto the wliols land oftha 
British bhuids, enltiraie^ waste, and wnprsAlabls, as amonmisf l» 
77,894,433 acres ; of which about one fifth only is elasted under the nas* 
loss character. The coliiTable contains 61^992,970 acres, which, at thies 
bnman beings per acre, would feed 184,588,010 individahls. To this 
amoQDt, then, we may earaly oiultiply. 
t Bfr. Cowlioc thus distinguished the ground that is now in cuUivft- 

Statate Acres. Acres. 



England 
Wales . 



Ireland 



1Q,S»,800 

890,570 

1,498,950 

5,889,040 

109,630 



15,379,900 
3,996,430 . 
3,771,050 
6,736,940 
374,060 



19,135,990 37,386,960 

. Cowling^ Progress of the Nation. 
I Arthvr Toimg believed fhat, in England, there are usually 3,000.0(4' 
of acres every year growing wheat, as many producing barley, and as 
nany sowed finr oats and beans, fb. Comber agreed with him as to th^ 
firsi sad Isst of these snides, bot thought that there was not so much bar- 
ley. On this point I am incompetent to judge. Some think that macs, 
wbest is now raieed ; and, as we produce wheat enough finr our own ufe^ 
there must hs either more than 3,000,000 of acres planted with it, or each 
sere most, on an average, yield Aove ttarae quaitsrs. . 
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iMdlbtmBfli.* ThislM!O0GMMM4aiB«toi ^ 
that the steam mechaaisiii ahonld be ap^plaed to aghcultond^ 
lM|t only that the sround which now proindea what thejr ne^ 
BUgfat be ■ppticab& to laiee noere food for the eolaigiBg popr 
nmioii, but abo from the diminntion of fiumiaf espaaaM 
lAkh weald follow from its adoption, t There ie aooht e 
ipirk ef enteipaae end hiteUiffent inftDoitj among oar «oi^^ 
men, that w<e may «zpect mat all impnMeraenlB 



men, thet we may «zpect 

be invented and bronght to bear anofriUy on.thie point will m 
time oeeur as oar population enlaigea, beeane mat incnaae 
will bring aaon ectin|^ minds into ndstcnce, and tlainidate 
tMr activity. It is mtifying to pefoeive that the ettemft 
bias already begun and been found ]n-sstioafale4 

In these htS* we may diseera e oeitainty that the a^^t- 
ieg principle between multiplication of popiiation and malti|di* 
oetieii of food will act as atoedily end as efficaeiouafy^eretiker 
•i it has been opemtang hitherto ; and that due pnviaioii bee 
feally beea made th«t it ahaU have this effidot We imve • 
fortMr essunoioe of this vesoic, end fortber means of inoeamitf 
it, in the other element of the qrstom of ear mainteiMmoo ; i 
mean, in the very articles which we consume as our food. 

Two priiiMples heve beeapufiRied by «uc GceetoK as to the 
snbslaaces which are to be ovt msppoity with an express \ ' 



* Aeeonftof to the jwriiamentsry returna hi 1798, the horaea rvnnlii| 
til eoachM In Great Uritain amount^tl (o 178.811 ; and a writer in the 
^New Farraera' Jouroar of Ist November, I8SS, oonsktere that all tile 
beraes that an exelttaively empK^vd in drays and dr«ti|ht8 would, wi^ 
the eoach-horeea, aiooont to 600,000. To (hen are to be added ttioaa 
wMcAi are luy« fbr agricultttie and ^tmrnm- ^U aeema admitted that 
each horse coQsumea what wHi support eight indivklttais.* FVoin this 
ha reaaoos, that, if ont of the whole ntimber, 600,000 shoald be super- 
aeded by steam carriagea, their absence would enable com to be raised 



t We meat oot sapipose that all the etpsctalioaa-of sanguine inlcala* 
isn Witt be resAiied ; but it is as well to know them \ because they ex- 
dta experiments which, If not veriiVing what is promlsad fkem ihhm, yet 
often eUclt many new utilities. Tl^ua, **.Mr. Brown ofibrs stateroenta 
to prove that the horses now used in husbandry alone are maintained at 
as expenditure of 1O,iOO,DO0f . yearly. He calculates that, in ten yeara, 
Oe profit in Ihvour of a steam-plough over a horse-plosgh wohfdamoant 
m 7752., oTan allowing all expenses on its first introduction.*— 19eW 
FhnnerS* Journal, let November, 1893. 

t Lord Heuniker stated, on dth Si^ptember, li)S7, at the Bast 8nflbl| 
igneultural dinner, that be had reeelted a letter fhmi a ffiend in Lfncola- 
sUre, menttming that in his nelgbbdarhood they had already a fcxtee 
jttoHg-a, which would harrow thirty acrea and plough eight acres per day. 
—ataodaid, 14th September, 1896. r -w m n- i. 
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tb DOT contihtied muitiplibation ; and these axe/ that ftev dhall 
b6 Vety ntimerous, and that their productive system shaU ^ve 
A powdr of increasing fbrtility, both from natural a^ncies a^d 
from human cultivation, whose limits of improvability cannot 
jret be defined. In both these laws we have a security 
against being famished by augmenting numbers, which we 
ought never to forget The food of the animal creation is 
very simple, commonly some one or two articles only, and 
rarely extending beyond. But, for mankind, a diversity of ed- 
ible substances has been created, and many such have been 
used, and are still, in many countries, the most convenient ot 
preferred food. As it will not be incurious or unusefal to 
notice what is taking place in the world in this respect, the 
variety thus provided and applied, and the increasing produc- 
tive power 01 some articles, shall be the topic of the ensuing 
letter, as further elucidating the Divine system in our human 
life, ajbd the abundatit provisions for its comfortable support. 



LlSTt*ER XXXr. 

9W« Prine^ (if Animal Nutrition i», that it skatlariM^fivtny^ha km 
IM L^wUkin U.^Aniiiua and VigttaUe Organieatimapnpan all 
Uumm Fiod.—Faeet to 9kqw that Manleind eon and do Fud m all 

. ike Cla»aeoqf the AninuU Kingdom, and JmdIftUriment/romaU. 

, Mt DBAS Son, 

Having thus seen that there is ground enough still every- 
trhere uncultivated on our Surface to supply a greater multi- 
plication of our race, and a longer seties of its generations, 
Hhan we have any reason or necessity now to advett to ; and 
that Providence has kept the earth in this condition, as if to 
'ineet and supply its human race at that period Vvhen it intend* 
ed to enlarge and spread their number, let us now considte 
.what it has created to be the needful aliment of mankind. Or 
;to be convertible into their nutritious support. 

Of the five great divisions of material things— the aerilQ, 
the aqueous, the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal — the 
last two only contain the articles of human subsistence. It is 
a remarkable fact, that animal life il9 supported only widi that 

Vol.111.— Dd 
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which has had life in it. Vegetable existeBce arises from 
the mineral kingdom, under the agencies of the aerial and the 
•queousi on its provided organization and principle of life. 
Plants, therefore, are not indebted to any preceding vitaUty 
for the growth or continuance of their own ; but no anim^ 
can live on the influences alone of the three compartments of 
nature whicb sustain yegetation. They require' to be nour- 
ished by what has had lue in it, and therefore either by vege- 
table or animal substances. This is remarkable, and beyond 
our power of explanation. If there be any exception, it lies 
in the microscopic world ; though as the seeds of some plants 
are invisible, and, by the mould which follows, damp appears 
to be wherever moisture is, even the living molecules, wh^ch 
our artificial magnifiers reveal to us, may derive their subsist- 
ence in the same manner as aU other animals, from vegetable 
cryptogamia or from each other. The chymistiy of the livingr 
prmciple in plants, in functional actions, seems to be neces- 
sary to put tne material particles of the mineral world which 
form our food into that condition, combination, and digesti- 
bility which will be subservient to janimal nutrition. The fact, 
at least, is certain as to ourselves, that we can live only on 
what has been a living and organized being, either as plant or 
animal. We have not yet discovered the art of converting 
azote, carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, lime, or clay, or silex, 
into nutritive matter. The vegetable principle universally 
has the power of- effecting this, by its diversified organizations, 
into its own compounded substance, and this, so made, be- 
comes our food. Whether mankind, who now, by Mr. 
Crosse's experiments, have attained the power of crystallizing 
matter into gems, and of reviving ipsects or infusoria by. the 
aerial electricity, will acquire the knowledge how to imitate 
the vegetable process, and, like this, to put the material par- 
ticles of our surface into an alimentaiy condition for our use^ 
no one now living can either affirm or deny. It is not impos- 
sible, nor is it more unlikely than the galvanic metallization 
of the earths and alkalis by Sir Humphrey Davy was anterior 
to his experiment, or the crystallizations of Mr. Ch>sse be- 
fore the last year, 1836. If science should ever attain to rival 
vegetation in this respect, then our population might doijible 
themselves as fast as Mr. Malthus supposed ; for subsistence 
then would, like the air and water, be so common and so w6m 
cuimUe aa to be, perhaps, no more vdued than they are. But 
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tfiifl liMtlity of munfemnce would ineTitablj chsn^ the pres- 
ent fabric of human societ^r, and most of its employments, ii>- 
stitations, enjoyments, desires, and habits. If it were possi- 
ble, from the fld>midance of means tinder omr present system, 
cWt onr population should increase beyond their supplies, 
it might be then the will of our Creator to lead the human 
mind to some discoveries of this sort. If creation abounds 
with wonders, so do the investigations, the capacity, and the 
powers of the human spirit, whenever the Divine influence is 
applied to assist and guide them ; for this I believe to be the 
secret «gent and leader in all our grand discoveries. The 
compass, gunpowder, printing, the cotton-mill, the steam-en- 
gine, and other improving inventions which have so much ad- 
vanced society, came each into our apprehension and use at 
Ae periods when they were most beneficial, and could be 
made most availing, as if a supreme intelligence had succes- 
sively suggested them. But leaving all these eventualities to 
time and its Sovereign, we, at present, like all our predeces- 
sors and contemporaries, must seek our food from the elabo- 
rations and products of vegetable and animal chymistry. On 
these alohe mankind have hitherto subsisted ; and it will not 
be uninteresting or uninstructive io observe how our fellow- 
creatures select and a|>ply them for their nnthtion and mtifi- 
cation. We will begin our survey witii the animal classes 
that are used as food. 

It is not the largest part of human populations that now 
live mostly on animal diet. The wilder nations of the earth, 
either in me hunting state, like the North American Indians, 
or in the pastoral state, like the Cafires, and other Africans, 
and several Tartar tribes who domesticate cattle, subsist prin- 
cipally upon it. But it is too difficult to be acquired when 
the animals are at liberty, and too costly to be reared where 
they are tamed and confined, for all to have it ready and in 
sufficient quantity for daily repasts. These re<p]ire what can 
be kept at hand, and for a long time unspoiled, and be also 
divisible into such smaller portions as the occasions for using 
it demand. Animals must be quickly consumed, unless they 
can be dried or salted ; and therefore animal diet cannot be 
the general food of any people after they become numerous 
and begin to adopt the civilized habits. But it is used every^ 
where in some proportion or other ; and all the orders of the 
^mmal kingdom have be^n and are, in some xegion or other^ 
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jnade the twlyect of human iM«tic«|iiOD. X)a%4nipe4i» £4^ 
llhephocine an4 cetaceous ^lumalai, the a^hi^ol:^ kindi» 
htfds, reptiles, insects, wonns— «11 ve tal^en and enjoyed 99 
« pleasure, as well as aliment in soma country or other. 

The cultivated options confine Uiemselves niostly to cattle, 
sheep, kids, and swine aniong quadrupeds ; to their domestic 
catea bixda, to that selection of the wild ones which they, pur- 
fue as game, and to particular species of ^. They gen- 
erally avoid insects, worms, and reptiles, and the rest of the 
animated lungdom- To this, however, there are still some 
ezceptioos inltaly, even at Rome ;* and as to frogs, at Vi- 
enna and elsewhere if the Spaniards of South America tik« 
snail soupft and the Portuguese there use shrimp pies and 
fried ants, which one of our medical countiymen applaud^.^ 
As there is no more natural reason for usiog one of thea^ 
than for the other, it is perhaps habit and taste only wiuch 
decide on what shall be our liking er a-versipn. 

Elephant flesh is used in West Africa, on the Niger, nod 
that also of the hippopotamus, but neithei* was pleasant tq ^ 
JGuropean. palate, li Monkeys seem to be % favourite food v^ 
many parts, though their resemblsnce, \^n cooked, to chil- 
dren, must alwsys make them displeasing to any cultivated 

* At Bsme^ is MaMh, 18riD, the writer says, ^Paasiiif througli the 
PMiket this day, we saw things expoped t»r sate which we should haotty 
suppose humsQ crestures would choose ▼oluntsf^y Ibr Ihod. There 
were bsskets of fW|fa and ahell-snaUs. Thesje were erawling about and 
sashed heck by the boys. The firogs were dtinned, and looked whiie^ 
like ohiehens. Os the atsUs were owls, vultiins, kitos^ bitterns, 100^ 
tits, eats* hedgeboga, r^Tens, and sharks. Some days ago our cook sen| 
us up a hare at dinner with the pawa, to prove that in was not s est.''— • 
Nsmtive of Three Yeare* Residence in Italy, p. 161. 

t At Vienss the frogs sre kept sad ftd in tubs is Iheir esHsn, lo be 
ipora fit fur their table co<4cery. 

X At Monte Video, Mr. Webster menUons, " that large quaatitiM ef 
Miefls are sold in the market, and ere used for making soup.*— Voyage 
ittOhsntielsar,vai.l.,p.77. * - 

$ The ssas gsntlemsa remarks, In the BrazOs, at Bie Jsnelfre, ** The 
shrimps arevery large, and, when made into pies, sre an exceUenl dish.'' 
—A. 51. ** Anu sre so large that they are (tied and made into i^delicsts 
#sh.»~Ih. • ■ . 

r|e Arabs revolt st shrimps ss much se we do st ants. 
At " • "* -^ ...... 



At Booses. *' We have received fttmi the king a dish of stews4 
liant*s flesh, and another of an hippopotamus, a short time beft>ce 
Eht tn the Niger. This was rank and fht, snore iHte pork thsa sny 
' ^®>"?"^ * y^ it 'a ooQsidered delicate sod deUctoos eeiiiig. Bi» 
)t 8 f^b, unless yny young, ts almost iioestsble Cnm its toughness 
rancid nature."~Lander»8 Travels, vol. li., p. 106. 80 in Burma, 
e East indies, Oapcsin Low says. «^We got M thtil eCMC etephsBA 



nmd :* m English tnteUer nfthor l&ed their flavour in South 
Aiii«riGft.t BMlgfsn'were jnven mt a prasent from one of the 
royal whres in Afriea4 Bofialoee are food like our cattle 
mrbaieTer they are met with, and honelleah was uaed hy ow 
Anglo-Saxon nation, by some Scythian tribes, and by modem 
Tartars. Do^ cooked seem to be great favourites in sereral 
|»laces, especially in the Sandwich Isles. ^ Here th^ an 
bred for tiiat purpose. (I In the Arctic regions the bear is 
made an article of food, bQt on English sailors it was found to 
produce uniavoQrable oGfects, and particolarly in a removal ik 
their outer skin.ir The natives of those parts are not so af* 
fected by it,** but snoh a resolt is a strong indication that our 

* Rio Graods, Africa. *"nke natives sat tlie Vtrg^'wiggfi noBkef^ 
wUch tliey consider m a great deUcacy.**— Cape. Owen'a f^rrative. Oa 
tbe river Amazon, at Bion. '* The Indians who returned ttom the chase 
had lived eisht days on the flesh of monkeys."— Dr. Pospplf, Travds in 
Chili. At Bomna, ** Monkeys are also eaten.'*'— Captain Low. At Poit 
%ain, in Trinidad, *<Monkeya are sold in the markela, and eaten bj 
many as a delicacy."— Welsh, Voy. Chanticleer, vol. L, p. 274. 

t •« Anwng the Indiana on the Huayabamba, monkeys seem to be tbs 
Mlaoipal article of tbeir anisml -Ibod. We saw great numbeis of thsis 
hangiDg up, dried, in moot of the.honaes ; and they formed no incon8ider> 
able portion of our food till we reached Sarayacu. At first we felt some 
repugnance to this diet, but habit and necessity got the belter of it ; and. 
When accustomed to the mtet, we firand it by no means disagreeable."— 
ftymth's Narrative of a Journey from Lima. 

t " The king sent us a turkey, and one of his women presented us with 
a roasted badger."— Lander, vol. 1., p. 233. 

$ In the Sandwich Islands, in their feasts, the flesh of the dos eonslf- 
tntes the principal meat. **I have seen nearly 900 dom cooked at one 
lime ; and during the last visit which the late King of Tahncu and his 
igneen paid to the goTeroor of Hawaii, a fieast was prepared by him, at 
Which Anna was present^ and counted 400 baked dogs, with fish, hog% 
and vegeUl^Ies In proportion.*'— Bllis^s Hawaii, p. 348. They are fond 
of dogs also in West Africa.— Lander, 8. 

II "Numbers of dogs, of a rather smidl size, and something like a 
terrier, are raised every year as an article of fbod ; they are moatly ftd 
on vegetables. The naiives say that it is sweeter than the flesh of the 
Mg, and much more palatable than that of goats or Ud, which aome re- 
rose to touch, and few care to eat.'"— Ellis'sllaw^i, p. 349. 

IT " During our stay at Fury Beach some polar bean were killed. 
Some of our party, tempted by the fine appearance of the meat, mads a 
hearty meal of the first that was shoe. All that partook of It complained 
or a violent headache, which continued with some two or three day^ 
and was followed by the skin peeling off the face, hands, and arms, and, 
ih some, of the whole body. On a former occasion I witnessed a 8oms>^ 
what similar occurrence ; when on Sir Edw. Parry^ polar Journey, ha«^ 
log lived for several days on two bears that were shot, the skin useled off 
the feet, legs, and arroa of many of the party.**- App. to Boss's voyage.' 
- '«» «ti^ BS^aimauz sat ths flesh, wWioat eaqpartsneiag any sach in- 
Dd2 
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«kin has •■ impofCant eomejoim «Hk our dSfaitive eij^nn t 
«id this may acooimt for the ahangea of the coai|>texi<ni ifUoli 
many imde^o. Abstemieuaneaa is probably a gieater ta}i«i> 
Man for the pnaervatieii of beanty of cowiteMytice than m 
•ommonly imagined, and in both aeaef . 

It has been thought incredible that the fieiccr |>ait of the 
ancient piialat of tl^ north should drink blood ; hat ws 6ad 
tbat this repulaiTe liquid, with animal. enferails, is a banguet to 
the western Esquimaux, who also preaauted to Captain Be«r 
obey flesh in its raw state as an additional kindnew.* An* 
other set regaled themselves with blubber, and pieeea of the 
wains, which no European's aUmaah eodd possibly letaia if 
he could swallow it ;t others added wild berries, fish, and 
train oil.t AH these things are sufficiently nauaeoos to thoee 
who are not in the savage state pf life; but ants, grobe, 
worms, snails, and reptiles are as lopolsive; yet these ar^ 
liked and need. Snakes and aerpents are eaten in Egypt and 
In western Africa. Lizards, mice, rats, and caterpilhos alsd 
on the Niger,^ Apts are eaten by the HottentoU^ eitVef 
boiled, or raw, or roasted after the manner of coffae ; evei^ 
'Europeans like their taste,li and one traveller ihiidks them m- 

jQonvsoisnce; but tbe liver was always givsn to tbs doga"— 4-PP^ ($> 
Ross's Voyage. 

* " The bloo4 ef anloMls is as ihach esieemed by tbeee people as by 
the eastern Esquimafix. The^ pUced several diebee 1>efi>re lis Twow 
4heir choicest were the emraila of one seal, and a bowl of cqsgnlateA 
Uood. Seeing our reluctance, tbey tried ne with anor)ier dish, consis0n| 
of the raw flesh of the narwbsl, picely cut into lunape, with ap bm^ 
distribution of black and while Ott."— Captaiu Beechey'S Voyage, vol. }., 
D. S44, 9^1. . 

t ** At ajiotber village, bowls of blubber walrus, apd sea unfcom^ 
flesh were offered to us.**— lb. j 965. Near ley Cape, *' One of the chUr 



4reQ was volUng in the bouono of tjie baidar, with a large piece of seat, 
(tlvbberjn its mouth, sucUpg it as a European cUU4 woqI^ a 9<nral.*-r 

aroisso island, " resolved that we should partake tbeir ho^ 
y placed befpre us stripe of blubber ia wooden ^wls, s 
Ties, mashed sp with fat and oil.'*— lb., 391. '* By auot| 
I flsh was presented to each of us, and a bowl of erao^wrl 



»«P.W5. ^ 

i M^lianiisso island, " resolved that we should partske tbeir 

tsllty, they " ' ' ' '* ' * ' ' 

Wbortleberri' 

set, a dried t^_ „, 

mashed up with sqrrel and rancid train oil."— lb., 3M. 

$ See the flrat folvime of this Hietery, Letter XVT., near t^ end. A^ 
.KatiuQfa, near the Niger, Mr. lender aaw in t4ie market **aa iai^ensf 
flttSDiity of mice, rata, and lisarda, dressed and undressed, all hav)i|g 
Oeir akiiie en« and arranged in rows.'*— VoL i., p. 180. « The natfvsl 
neaet, grill, bake, and b«U lizards, rats, lociiats, and eaterpUlars *-^i^ 

U MA iMiosd fiff^igasr v^ iis, that wi^en ia his w^ks bs ^f^g in 



toitious, and prefers them to the maggots which some drilked 
gounnaoids enjoy.* Seteral kinds of grubs are eaten in civ^ 
ilised conunnnities, as well as by those we deem savage.t 
III. Kifby's friends assured him that they were much ¥alae4 
by some of our own fellow-subjects ;t and this valuable enk^ 
•m<doffist concurs wish Dr. Dafwin, to recommend the addkion 
-of boSi cockchafers and their larva to our own well-filled tables.^ 
It is not, therefore, the mark of a s&vage mind or taste to like 
these things. Indeed, we find the Greeks approved of tfadm,|| 
and the Romans fattened some for their enjoyment. IF Henoe 
we may allow the Burmese to eat ^lesr worms, ^* and otherjp 
their snakes and s^ndeie, without branding them ss barbaious^ 
or suppoiiDg that they must be famished to do so. ft The 

anthUl, he appniactaea it with the end of his walkiag stick ; the antp 
come out in great numbers ; some to reconnoitre, some for the mere ex- 
•rcise; when the slick is pretty well covered with them, he draws k 
thnnifh hia Kps and secures them ail. Be describes the taste as ooai 
end soorish ; not unlike that of the plaat called sorrel.**— North AmeiV 
can KeTiew, No. 76, p. 305. 

* Thts is Smeathman, who says, *<I have eaten them Ur ca e ed in this 
way (roasted), and think tbeoi delk»ie, nourishing, and wholssoaML 
Xbay are aemetbuig sweeter, though not so clpy^of as the msjigpt of the 
palm-tree beetle, which is served up at tbe tables of the V^ui Indian 
•pii«r*s, particularly the Fxanch, as ooa of the gt^atast Injuries of thf 
eonatry. 

t '* Madame Marian has fignved several of the larvn whicb the natiTes 
of Surinam roast and eat as delicious Ibod in her ' Insects of SuriQam/ 
p.. Mt 48 ; and BIl Pierre notiees.ofie in thl» Mauritius, which both wUlas 
and blacks eat greedily.**— Voy., p. 72. 

t *< A Uriend of |iiina« Wbo has resided a good deal i» tha West Ind^ 
ipRHrms me that the late Sir John La Forey was extremely fond of the 
|ia4m grub when properly cooked. Mr. Hall inforiMs me that in Jamaftea 
-the grub called macauco is in request at the principal tables."— Kirhy^ 
«i|lomolMTol.i..p.300-l. 

( •«! think wUh Dr. Darwin (Pbys.,364) that the larvia of the coeko 
Chafer, which feed upf>n tbe roots of grass, or tbe perfect insects then^ 
sabres, might be added to our entremets; bats, turkeys, and other birds 
davour them eagerly.**— K^irby, p. 304. He also remark*, " It is probabli 
that all the species of this genus might be safely eaten, as well as'MMf 
4ther grubs of eot^optera."— lb., 303. 



II "Elian mentions that an Indian king set before his Grecian mmt/9 
lated worm, tak^ A^oo) a plant which the Indians eateeipied Mi- 
I. The Greeks concurred in the opinipn.^— 4S1. History, p. Itt, e. Il» 



V ** Pliny menUons tim. the Roman epicures fattened the«aestts Willi 
nonr.**— Hist. Nat., p. 17, c. 24. Mr. KLrby thinks it not eertaln what 
necies ef grab this wu.— P. 303. 

** '* The tauso palau, a long white semi pellUQid worm, which Is 
flmnd in decayed wood, in reckoned a delicacy in fittrnia.^T-Captaia Low, 
' - ,No.41. 

iP««aos9 Ow a j i dftr " ftti B r %>. Mik .^^ U Xim l^aa^uaiiiii 
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Ghmki fnsted fo mneh on their giushoppers as to distiiigiiMli 
^riticaUj their different flavourt.* Locustb are highly valued 
«nd dressed in Tarions ways by the Axabs,t and are not less 
predous to seveial other nations.t - Bnt if they be so pleassnt 
as an English clergyman thought, some future age may wel- 
eome their visit, uid srind, salt, boil, stew, or fry than as 
«oon as they beffin to devour or to attack the vegetable har- 
vest. They wiU then add to our food instead of diminishing it 

The convertibihty of animal matter to nutritious subsistence 
appears to be bounded only by the use of it Whatever any 
jpeople are not in the h^it of feeding on is either unsalutaiy 
m unpalatable to them. But, whatever they accustom them- 
■aehres to, they seem then to like and to thrive with. Thoa, 
what we use only in besieged towns, when famine begins its 
ravages, stewed hides, is a regular food in some parts of Af- 
rica i^ and the skin of fish, to us so indiffestible by the strong- 
est stomach, is the allotted food of children elsewhere. H So 
itae hippopotamus, which Lander rejected, and which would 
have been insalubiious to him, was delightsome to his negro 
attendants, who had frequently feasted on it.f 

But, amid all these diversities, mankind seem to have agreed 

M«W Boolh Wslas, the natives eat snakes, bat not unless kflled by tlieatf- 
selves, lest it shoald have bitten itself, and thereby become potmnoiis.* 

* From Attaeneua and Aristopbanes we learn **tbat the Grecians 
ibougbt grasshoppers moat delioiovis in their pops state ; that the nudb 
enea weie at flrst the best, and that the ftmales, with their eggs, weie 
very pleasant.**— Kirby, 305. 

t ** Mr. Walpolo mentiona that the Ataba are as mueh astonished at 
ear sating eraba, lobsters, and oystMs, as we are at their eating loeosts.* 
—Dr. Clarke's Travels, vol. i., p. 167. The Arabs grind tbem and mix 
flMm with floor ; at other times fhey boil them, or slew them. 

t *' The Hottentots fbtten on them, and make soup of their eggs. The 
Btahraltas aalt them. Mr. Jackson, in' 1799, fband them prelbnsd by the 
Moors to pigeons. A person may eat, it seems, two or three hSndrod of 
ttem, boiled and flied, with salt and pepper, and a little vinegar. The 
S«v. Mr. Sheppard tried aome, and (bond them excellent.''— KiibyiBnt., 

" Lander met with stewed bufiklo bides in the African regtons he 



il At Kotsebue floand, *' We noticed, that at their meals they stripped 
the drisd llsh of its skin, sod gave it to iho women and children, whs 
ace it very contentedly, while the men regaled themselves upon the flesh." 
—Oaplatn Beecbey, vol. i., p. 454. 

IT **ln tbe late of Gungo, on the Niger, with aome bofled eorh afli 
flsh, about ten poands of tbe flesh of the bippopotamns were sent ua. 
■niB being neariy all fct, weoonld not ftncy itj and gave it to our people. 
They»«^ j»J* ^Mtbe finest meat they had ever tasted. Jt ibm a 
friB«fiMvart«flUfl)od4rtii*MCivaa.>w£«kkr;v«l«iiL,p^tlK ' 



fan OM poinft, tad t&a* i% to praliir the anuMk of all ««?$• t^ 
tim on T«9«lation to these which feed on each other. Thef« 
)i a nnkneas of taate attending the flesh that is nouzishe4 by 
Hash, which is xnivexsally offensiTe to every state of society. 
Vhs OMttivonnis are, thexelbie^ generally avoidedr though* as 
far as nutriment is cencemed, they may be quite as services^ 
Me as the herbiyovous and gramimvorous classes. 

It is obvious, from this ci^ogue of the diversities of human 
Ibod, that they sxe all matters of choice, and not of neces^y« 
They have been adopted, or, at least, continued, from individ- 
oal taste, and not nom want or starvation. The European 
«ppiQbetioB of them is an evidence that they are so much ac- 
toal addition to the existing means of human subsistence; 
and, therefore, let ns multiply to what number we may, as 
kuw as there are any classes of the animal kingdom on the 
oaiui. mankind cannot starve. What they can eat for pleas- 
ore they may also eat for its utility. Even raw fle«^ where 
H in stitt usedt is eatep in that state because the taste of it is 
liked ; for^ in some islands, xaw flesh is served up with sev^ 
^n|l cooked meats.* But nothii^ is more capricious than oue 
li^se of the two senses of smell and taste, ibr we find se^s pre^ 
£iifed by some to turtle ;t even such men as Goethe and 
9chillert had peculiarities ii^ their olfactory eensations, which 

*1n Hawaii, St the head governoi's breakfkst, <*s nambersr his *• 
vonrtte ehisA sat In circles on the floor, around Isife dlahss of raw aah, 
an4 baked hoc or iog, fnm which each helped himself wiihom esffennoJ 
By.**-Sl)hi*STour, p. 43. At Macquarie, in New Sooth Wales, <* their 
tfbod Is always eaten in a raw state;'* the reason they give for this is, 
Chst, if roasted, ** it would become dry, like a wsddy," or one of their elabK 

t Captain Beeehey, when at'Kamschatka, « presented the jovsmor 
WHh three large turtles, which they had never seen before. Bis coSi 
converted them into excellent soap, some of which was sent loimd IS 
each of the respectable inhabitants ; bet seTersl declared their preforeoed 
for their own dishes, made of seals* flesh.»->Beechey's Voyage, vol. IL, 

' 1 Dr. Vogvl, In his aoeoant of CWethe, gives this account of SehiHev^ 
iflung the sraporation of rotten apples. "The following I had nroi|i 
CWethe himself: One day he went to pay a visit to Schiller; but, not 
Hhding htm at home, he took a seat near his library table, waiting M 
hts return. Hei«, at first, a pecnliar smell became troublesome to him, 
fnd soon after that he fell Into a state ofinsenaibUity, firom which he did 
not recover until be was carried into the open air. The cause of all this 
tficy diaeovcred to be a large Quantity of rotten apples which SehlUer, 
fhmi a fondness for the sir oeveloped firom them, had stowed in thf 
drawers of Us tattto.*' Of the same eminent iBan Lord Byron told Mr. 
Willis, «ttst he Bssd to compose with bis foot In a pag of sold wsmi^ 
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6n6 nuLT as much wondcnr «t as to find sndi a civilized natioD 
as the Clanese devouhng what we should teim nanseoui gar- 
bage, ^ugh its nutritiye effects may equal those of the most 
d^icate food.* The most deplorable and degraded peculiap- 
ity of any portion of the human race in their eating, has. been 
tittt of making banquets on their own species.t 

The Divine instructions given to mankind as to their £ood 
were those communicated to Noah, and through Moses to the 
Jewish nations. By the first, all that moTed with life, and, 

with a poc of bot ooffee at his elbow."— New MoaOUy Mag., 1832, p. 
906. 

Goethe's eccentricity was a lote of the confined air and smell of a o l sss 
sooM. ^ It was with diflteulty that be coald be induoed to have a win- 
dow opened for siring bis study and sleeping room. An olTensiTe smell 
he did not particularly mind. He also felt much vexed if any one snuUM 
the candle m bis presence ; nobody conld perform this operation to please 
him. He became exceedingly displeased if either book or paper did aot 
Ue with its edges parallel to the corresponding edge of the table."— Dr. 
VogePs Account— his confidential physician. 

* " The extremes of luxury and misery are nowhere more ladieroasiy 
contrasted than in CUaa.'* The rich boy, at a great prioe, the edible bUriaP 
seats, and highly vidae shark-fins, dried, and the b^che de la mer, a 
black-looking seaslug fVom the Pacific Islands. By the poorer, ** the 
beads of fowls, ibeir entrails, their feet, and every scrap of digestibla 
matter, earth-worms, sea reptiles, and other Termln, are greedily devooied^ 
We have notieed lots of black firogs,ln half doiaos tied together, exposed 
for sale in shallow troughs of water. We have seen the iiind-quarter of 
a horse hnng up in a butcher's shop. A lodger In a hotel complains that 
Us bedroom being over the kitchen, he is grievoiMay aasMsd ia a 
momlBg by the noises of dogs and cats which are slaughtering below for 
the day's oonsumption ."-Missionary Voyages, 1882. 

t CanaibaUsm is so abhorrent to all who are not ki the savage state, that 
the miad» finom its deaire to disbelieve it, struggles against the evidence 
of its exiscence. Qut the authentic testimonies to its practice in Folyne. 
aia. New Holland, and in some of the East Indian Islands, aad elsewhere, 
are too aumeroas and coinciding to be disciedited. One of the latest 
wpofs of the practice siiU oonUnuing even in New Zealand, into wMoh 
Chrtsttapity and its civilisaUon are beginning to obtain ah entrance, oc- 
curs in Mr. Wood's letter (h)m Kawia there, of 10th July, 1835. " Bui 
gross darkness pervades the minds of thousands who are, from time to 
Itaie, actually destroying and devooriog each other. I had aa opportn- 
Plty of beholding a most disgusting spectacle the other day. A party 
from Waipa was returning from Taraiiake, about eighty miles diaUnt^ 
where they had been to fight, and where many poor creatures had been 
S«!i**5* !^X^^ "^ *•*•" J •«* ■<»»« ®f t^"" flfi^ '"w htought away, 
Si iSf?"**^ f* presents among their Mends. However revolting 
clvilSS SIS? ¥* ^**"' feeUngs, and to the/eeUngs of Christianized anS 
Swef MiSd Ta gST"^ l^^L^ I ^^' ' "^ ">« head of a great 
bSITIm^ImI »»»I*y of their cqnqaest.»'-Wealeyai Miss. 
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therefore, all orders of the animal kingdom,* were given as 
meat to the human race, to be used as freely as vegetable 
food. This general appointment of every living thing to be 
nutritive sutwtance, left it wholly to individiud taste and 
choice as to what kind or classes of animated nature each pop- 
ulation or person would select and use. None are therefore 
eenaiiraUe for anjr particular habits in this respect except the 
cannibals. The whole was given to man for his sustenance, 
and therefore, we may say, provided for him. No restriction 
or prohibition was placed on any part as to the world at large, 
except that the blood was forbidden- to be eaten with theilesn. f 
But as to the Jewish nation, a series of counselling precepts 
'even by the Deity, through Moses, to them, as to. what 
J they should abstain from and as to what they should 
Camels, rabbits, hares, and swine were forbidden ; but 
all ruminating animals that were cloven-footed or divided in 
the hoof were aUowed. All fish that had not fins and scales 
were to be avoide4< Several birds, mostly of the carnivorous 
species, and all reptiles and insects, were likewise prohibited, 
except locusts, beetles, and giasshoppers.t These distinc- 
tions seem to have had some moral and civil objects in view, 
as weU as reference to their health, and climate, and pecu- 
liar charact«r and situation. 

* "EvKRT moving thing that IWeth shall be meat fiir you ; eren as 
the green herb have I giyen you all thinos.'*— Gen., e. ix., v. t. 
t ** But ilflsh with (be life thereof, which is the bkxxi theraoT, shaU ye 
-_. - -"n., c. ix., ▼. 4. 



. t Leviticus, e. xi., v. 3-S7. Weasels, mice, tortoises, ftrrets, ehame- 
leons, lizards, snails, and moles were also An-Udden to the Jews.*-Ib., v. 
S9,aO. 
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JkhmoHtM atiV4 



TigWdMi KiifiMtoM it 4ifpUafUt mni _ _ 

Fml.— lMf«Mi«7<*>«9»<*« V—J^ mvmknu GmmmJkir 

thti Furpa$e in ^ HfiretU ParU qf tkt Wortd.—Tkfi hnfoi^mUlf 
Mankind pefitHUn^firMi FUtaUne, 

My ©kak Sow, 

We have seen in our preceding letter tbat almoi* thewliofe 
of tfae aithnal knigdom, in all its orders and species, is flp^- 
cable to huihan s&sistence, and that each kind is found to be 
alike gratif yi n g to the taste and nutritions to the life of thoae 
who are accnstomed to it. The human body hiM been Ihoned 
on the principle of deriving this pleasure and utility from ani- 
mated nature ; a&d this, in all its genera, faias Hkewise been so 
formed as to be trubserrient to human benefit in this iMeeC 
The consetjuence of these smngements ia, that mankind can 
never he famished as long as any animals beside themtfslvtfs 
kre in taistence On the earth ; for man, being Wei y ••* IWM tto 
master, no species can escape his search and po#^. 
, The vegetable compartment of nature is as umversaUy ap- 
plicable to human nutrition ; almost all kinds of vegetatioD 
"Virill nourish human life, and have been used for this purpose, 
and are, found to be satisfying or pleasing to those who Itre Id 
the habit of taking them. To be 9§ brief as poesible, 7 will 
only select some of the more particular kinds as suiOScieat 
evidences of the general applicability. 

Acorns are still used in California.* Lupins were the 
common food of some of the sects of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, and especially of the Cynic school, which they carried 
about them in little bags.f Lupins and chestnuts are still 
used by the Sicilian peasantry when they caimot get com.t 

* At San FranoMoo, "other Indians in the mlssioos were grindiag 
bakied aoorns to make into caltee, which oonatiiute a large portion ofthetar 
ibod.**— Captain Beechey, vol. ii., p. 90. 

t In Lucian'e ** Runaway SlaTes,** philosophy represents the Cynic 
philooopher aa oayinff, "a halQMnny, to buy a lew lupine with. Is alll 
want, and the flrat brook I come to eapplieo me with drink." They ear- 
rted iheoe in their walleta. 

loI8»,atnveU«in8ie0ydessribsd«lhegiMC body of tiM psM- 
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Lupin stalks are stated to be highly beneficial to the soil Uiey 
are mixed with.* Acorns have now become the favourite 
substitute for coffee among the Prussians, and increasingly in 
Germany ;t and the blossoms of the linden-tree are found to 
make a palatable tea to the same distinguished nation, and to 
have beneficial medical effects.^ 

The Greeks of the present day use thistles, and all sorts 
of weeds, as part of their food.^ Crocus roots are- eaten at 
Aleppo ;|| and the iris bulbs at the Cape of Good Hope.1^ 
The soli vascular matter of the birch-trees between the rind 
and the wood is also resorted to.** The general food of the 
Portuguese peasantry is stated to be chestnuts, ft In Texia 
del Fuego they live much onberhes.tt The Enare Lapland- 

aotry as suppoitiDg itself on beans, Japins, and chestnuts, while the 
Mm was perilling in the granaries and magazines of the rti^h profwis- 
ton.''--Metrop., 1835, p. 409. 

* In Tuscany, among the green things bnried in the soil for the me- 
lioration of the land, lupins ought to be employed in preference, as they 
greatly aagmeut the fertility of the fields in which they are sown. 

t *' In Prussia, coffee is now very generally made from acorns. Thef 
are cut in very small pieces, roasted, ground, and prepared precisely a« 
coffee. Eminent medical men recommend them both as a tonic and fyg 
nourishment. They are daily becoming of more general use in all Ger- 
many."— Skistcbes of Germany, vol. i., p. 90. 

} " The flavour is very agreeable ; it does not irritate the nerves. I 
have cured myself IVequently of a slight cold by drinking plentiAiIIy of 
it. The German doctors recommend it as a beverage in almost every 
disease."— lb. 

$ Tietz, a recent traveller, mentions, in bis " Reminiscences of Rus- 
sia,** that the vegetable diet of the Greeks includes thistles, and all sorts 
of weeds. Hence the proverb in those countries, <* A Greek grows fht 
where an ass starves.** 

II *' At Aleppo and its neiffhboQ|hood, crocuses are cultivated in great 
vsriety.** Dr. Russell mentions '''that the root of one species are eaten 
by the inhsbitants, and called mountain cucumbers. Tfa^ir flavour is 
considered as something like that of a nut.**— Welsh, Voy. Chantid., 
vol. i., p. 274. 

IT ** The farmers make a dish oT the roots or bulbs of the iris ednlis. 
When simply boiled, they taste very much like a chestnut or waxy po- 
UUo.**— lb. 

** " The Hudson's Bay Companies* people bad stripped the birch-trees 
of their rind to procure the soft pulpy vessels in contact with the wood, 
wbieh are sweet, but very insufficient to satisfy a craving appetite.**— 
FTanklin'* Joum., p. IftS. 

tt '' Their general food consisted of roasted chestnuts, washed down 
with cold spring water. When they could procure a little dried Ash or 
lardineo, with black sour bread, th«y would ponsider it a point of luz- 
- "j^Capt. Cooke's Mem. of th^iMf Y^ftr, P> S3- 
t. Vox„ vol. 1., p. 1»* 
OL. in.— t 1 
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en make soups of the fir bark,* and likewise pound, grind, and 
work it into bread, t In Barbary, the poorer Arabs hve almost 
entirely on the wild fig while it is in season-t Gourds and 
pumpkins boiled, stewed, or baked in pies, occur in many 
places ; and dates are a favourite food of the Arabs in Afiica, 
and wherever these trees grow. That the mallow and the 
daffodil were part of the aliment of the ancient Greeks ; 'that 
burs as well as thistles have been used as food, and that fern- 
roots are a chief part of the subsistence of New Zealanders, 
and at various times have been ground and made into bread 
in Europe, was mentioned in a former letter.^ Also that the 
nettle and dandelion are both still eaten, and the root of 
the latter made into coffee. II The sago, palm, cocoanut, and 
bread-fruit trees, and the bananas and their great produce, 
were also noticed^. Some trees ^are used to make an infu- 
sion from, like our tea. The leaves of the Paraguay holly 
are so applied in South America,** and in our back settle- 
ments of Newfoundland the spruce-tree is found to yield a re- 
freshing liquid of thia sort, ft We read frequenUy of new 
vegetables, ^ot used or known before, brought into cultivation 
for their nutritious qualities, tt The yams we have long 

* In winter tbey most pat up with dried fish, and with soups of fir 
bark and reindeer tallow. They peel off* in summer the innermost baric 
of the flr, diflde it in 16ng strips, and hang it up to dry for Winter stores. 
When used, these strips are minced in small pieces along with the rein* 
deer tallow, and boiled together for several hours with water, till they 
form a thick broth.**— Von Buch, Trav.. 1806, p. S94. 

t The Laplanders of Trysail make their ** barkc brod** thns : ** When 
the young and vigorous flr-trees are felled, the tree is stripped of Its bark 
for ita whole length ; the outer part is peeled oflE; and the interior cover- 
ing shaved off; nothing then remains but the innermost rind, which Is 
extremely soft and white« This is hang up in the air to dry, then baked 
In an oven, afterward pounded and taken to the mill, where it is ground 
into a coarse meal. The meal is mixed up with threshed oat-ears and a 
few moss seeds ; and a bread sbouit an Inch thick is formed of the com- 
position."— lb., p. 87. 

I Campell's Letters on Algiers. 

« Sacred Hiat., vol. I., Lett. IV. 

(l lb., Lett. VL IT R. 

** ** They call U mattee ; it is not so pleasant as the China tea."— 
Webster'a Voy., p. 87. 

tt " I made acquaintance here, for the first time, with a decoction of 
the tops of the spruce branches, to which I afterward became much ac- 
customed, as a substitute tor tea. From eXfierience, I can pronounce it to 
be very aalutary and bracing, though not so palatable as the beverage 
supplied by the East India QNnpany."— Wire, Newfound. Journal. 

'{ "Tbos, Mr. BedvaU has most sueoeaanilly cultivated the oxalla 
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kncmh ; but, pieibaps, have not been generally aware that a 
human being could be supported by only half a one for his 
daily food.* 

All these facts coticur to show that it is as true of the vege- 
table as of the animal world, that all its classes are usable for 
human food, and are sufficient for human nutrition. For it is 
not what we deem solid food, nor the quantity of it, that is 
essential to health or strength. The laborious Hindoo Cool- 
ies who carry the heavy baggage are an instance of this, for 
they take but one moderate meal a day of rice and water, f 
Nor is scanty fair less pleasurable than the most costly and 
abundant, when the mind is not fretful about it, and when 
appetite invites, t 

But one of the most remarkable facts to show the universal 
applicability of all vegetable matter to human nutrition, is 
that, in the Quiliinane country, in southeast Africa, grass is 
made an article of human food, and is cultivated for that pur- 
pose, and cooked into a palatable porridge.^ A stiil mcHre 
extraordinary circumstance of the same bearing is, thai the 
leaves of trees and herbs are both applicable and sufficient for 
the sustenance of a human being who has been accustomed 
to the use of them, and are capable of giving both strength and 
pleasurable vitality. 

cremata, a simple tubercle of which affords a large quantity or whole- 
some food ; the taste resembles both the common and sweet potato."— 
Atbennum, 1836, p. 18. 

* Mr. Lander was taken by the Eboes : " While in their hands, we 
liave been kept on the regvlar slave allowance of half a yam a day."— 
Vm iiL, p. soft. 

t " These baman animals of burden began to sling the heavy baggage to 
their poles u> carry it up through the mountain passes. The fhtigue they 
endure is very great ; yet they seldom take more than one meal a day, 
and of this very sparingly. It consists chiefly of boiled rice and a little 
curry. Their drink is water.^-^Offioer's Narrative, in Frazer's Mag., 
1835, p. (MM. 

% Mr. Lander tbue expresses his owii feelings under such circum- 
stances while in the haiidsof the ^boes : ** We had suffered from hunger 
the whole day, without being able to obtain anything. Soon after we 
stopped for the night, our guards gave us each a piece of roasted yam. 
This roasted yam, washed down with a little water, was to us as jqyAil 
a meal as if we had -been treated with the most sumptuous fhre, and we 
laid ourselves down in the canoe to sleep in content."— Vol. iii., p. 164. 

€ ** The country around Marvoro is cultivated for some miles princi- 
pally with URAS8, which, before it is quite ripe, is plucked, dried, and 
nosked in a large wooden nunrtar, then ground between two rough stones. 
This meal is msito ints a porridge, aad| in general, eaten with fish."— 
Owen*s Voy., vol. U., p. 5L 
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•« Id ttw deputiMM of tbe^yar, % maa to now IMDf whs, kcrtiiff bafli 
•t 0D« period of Us life reduced to great want, was obllgsd to eat eaw 
LEAVES of trees, herbs, &6., to satisfy bis hunger. From being aceoi- 
tomed to it, he now prefer* this diet, and adds only three or Ibur ouaeaa 
or bread and a UtUe wtae to Us daUy fan, with wUrh ho eoald caaUy 



He is remarkably strong and healthy, of a kind and gentle disposi- 
tion, and is suAlciently inteiligent. His sleep is quiet, b«t very light, 
fbr the most trifling noise, even at a distance, wakes him. His skin is 
remarkably insensible, and the cuts and scratches which cause gr«at 
pain to othere are scarcely Iblt by him. Besides this, he is not In tlie 
least affected by extreme cold."* 

That foliaffe, after his being used to it, was preferred by this 
individual when other diet was in his power, is eyidence that 
it can be pleasurable to the organs of taste ; and that he was 
strong wiUi it is also an indication that herbage would inyiso- 
rate human bodies, as it gives power and energy to our cattle. 

Yet still more extraordinary than this, and showing what 
vast latent powers of nutrition for man are residinff in the 
vegetable kingdom for his use, in case all other food should 
ever become inadequate to sustain his multiplying popula- 
tions, a crisis under the other provisions of nature haraly pos- 
sible to occur, is the ascertained fact that wood may be con- 
verted into nourishing and palatable bread. We owe this dis- 
covery to the German Professor Autenrieth. Dr. Prout has 
thus described the preparation of it in the " Philosophical 
Transactions :" — 

" First, everything that was soluble in water was removed by fte- 
qnent maeeration sal boiling. The wood was then reduced to a minute 
state oTdivieion ; that is, not merely into floe fibres, but into actual pow- 
der ; and, after being repeatedly subjected to the hest oTan oven, was 
ground in the usual manner or corn. Wood, thus prepared, according 
to the author, acquires the shmU and taste of com flour. 

** It is, however, never ouite wUte, but always of a yeUowiah ooloor. 
It also agrees with corn flour in this respect, that it does not fermaat 
Without the addition of leaven ; and Ibr this, some leaven of com flsuv is 
found to answer best. With thi?, it makes a perfectly uniform and 
spongy bread ; and when it is thoroughly baked and has much crust, It 
has a much better taete of bread than what, iu times of sqareity, is pss* 
|Mred (h>m the bran and husks of oom. 

** Wood flour, slso, boUed in wster, forms a thick, toogh, trembUitg 
jelly, like that of wheat starch, and is very nutritious."! 

As this is a very important discovery in its bearinff upon 
the future population of this world, and is alone suffidsnt to 



* Athenvmn, 16S9, p. d97. 

t FUlos. TMssL, 1*7, pait t, n SUI. 
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nmove all Mlicitiide about the suatenaflce of ita poaaible mul- 
tqilioatienay I wiU add the Pxofeaaer Autenheth'a own ac- 
count how to make thia wood flour in perfection : — 

** The wood, after being thoroaglily Mripped of ita bark, fa to be sawed 
tnuiavanely into disks of sboai oae incb in diameter. The sawdust is 
to be proserved, and the disks are to be beaten to fibres in a pounding- 
mill. The fibres and sawdust, mixed together, are next to de deprived 
of everything bitter, which is soluble in water, by boiling them where 
the fliel is abundant, or by subjecting them for a longer time to the action 
of cold water. This is easily done by enclosing them in a strong sack, 
which they only half fill, and beating the sack with a stick, or treading 
it with the feet in a rivulet : the whole is then to be compleleiy dried^ 
either in the sun or by the Are, and repeatedly ground in a flourmill. 

^The ground wood is next baked into small flat cakes with water, 
rendered slightly mu<dl&£inou8 by the addition of some decoction of 
linseed, mallow stalks and leaves, lime-tree baric, or any other each snb- 



The professor prefers mallord roots, of which one ounce will render 
eighteen quarts of water sufficiently mucilaginous, and these serve lo 
^rm four pounds and a half of woodflour into cakes. 

** These cakes are baked, and they are brown on the surface ; after 
this they are broken to pieees and a^n ground until the flour passes 
through a flne bolting cloth : upon the fineness of the flour its fitness to 
make bread depends. The flour of a hard wood, such as beech, requires 
the process of baking and grinding to be repeated. 

** Wood flour does not ferment so readily as wheaten flour; but the 
professor (bund that fifteen pounds of birch wood flour, with three pounds 
of sour wheat leaven, and two pounds of wheat flour mixed up with 
eight measures of new milk, yielded thirty-six pounds of vsav good 

BaKAO.** 

Hiat straw, hay, and the stalks of trefoil, lucerne, and sain- 
foin had been converted in France into flour, and that wheat 
straw had been made into bread which was agreeable and nu- 
tritious, and superior to the commoa bread used by the lower 
orders on the Continent, was mentioned to you in the first 
part of our correspondence, t 

All these facts concur to show that it has been the plan of 
our Creator to make nearly the whole animal and vegetable 
' kingdoms applicable and subservient to our subsistence ; and 
that, with few exceptions, all the plants of the field and the 
trees of the forest have been purposely so formed aa to yield 
in their substance to mankind nutritious and pleaaing food. 
What is even bitter and unpalatable may, by skill and treat- 
ment, be washed from them ; and thus the amplest care has^ 
bee^ taken that the lords and most intelligent beings on the 

* Quarterly Review, vol. fi8, p. 4M). 

t JSacr. Hist., vol i., Lett. IV., p. 81. 

Ee2 
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earth shall never periih for want of gnixhmg almiaiit, whatwi 
be their numbers. Most of the animal and Tegetable genera 
haye been and are in use by some people, for this puipoae, 
and both nourish and please them. 

As far, then, as the question of our sustenance rests be- 
tween man and his Creator, there is a most diversified and 
abundant provision made for him, which will never fail fat 
his support through aU his generations, let them sjpread as 
they may, as long as herbs and trees can grow, or anmiab ex- 
ist in addition to all the com and cattle mat can be reared. 

It is, therefore, contrary to reason and fact to imagine that 
our population will in any age of the world be stary^. The 
maintaining bounties of Providence will always be exube- 
rantly on the earth, ever ready to be converted or applied to 
all that require them. Our Creator .raises them in or upon 
the surface for the benefit of all- But, having done that, he 
leaves it to mankind to avail themselves of his provision, and 
to circulate and distribute it to each other, so that eveiy one 
may have whaA he needs. This is an afiair entirely between 
man and man. There is always plenty on the eaiih for al^ 
however much any may.be destitute of it. It is the pmpose 
o( the Almighty that human care, industry, skill, and judg^ 
ment, and human virtue and benevolence, should be the agen- 
cies and instruments to cause every one to partake of wh2 he 
is always amply giving. That any want when there ia enou^ 
in society fiom its great Author for aU, evinces that our &- 
gislative provisions, and our civil and social vrnjagemeota and 
course of things are yet defective or insufficient for the gen- 
eral welfare. That any one should, like Mr. Hazlitt, be two 
daya without food, in a metropolis abounding in plenty (and 
in all nations there are thousands at times, u not always, in 
that state), is a circumstance which announces, not that we 
•le overpeopled or that nature is inadequate, but that human 
wisdom and benevolence haye still to deyise the means of en- 
eunng to ail the subsistence and niecessaries wluch they want 
It is man, not the Deity, who has to think and act rightly on 
this subject, and thereby to remedy this gieat social eviL* 

* ** Williaai Haslltt, a few mmtlia before his death, met Ham in Iks 
street, wbe inquired ifter his health and cireunratancce'. BoOi wera htf . 
He answered, • Yea are a wan of some of my diffieultiea, bat no bumaa 
being knowe all. Can yon lend me a ShlUing 7 I have been witlMNtt 
Itood these two day. ."•-.MontWj I^., Marcli; I8S8, F. »a ^^ 
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LETTER XXXin. 

Animal tmd FMWfoMe Jf(atter, in anar Fvnn, empMt qfnourukmg Bi^ 
man Ltj^e.— ^Ftmr Sources ftf it.— Three that wiU last as long as 
Matu—rnAability that the Improvements yet attainable in CitM> 
vatian mil alwaigs euffiee.—The BenefU vf smaH Attotmante end 
SpadeM^ishmtdrp vnder wise Regvlahons. 

Mt DBAS Son, 
A few more obserrations and circumstances will completo 
our review of the plans and purposes of the Deity in his ee- 
tablished system and provisions for our subsistence. We see 
that he has desired that our bodies should be nourished* 
their moving particles be supplied, their structure continued, 
their livmg principle be refreshed, and its union with them 
be maintained, as long as the association is to continue, by 
animal and vegetable matter, and by the ethereal agencies 
which accompany it. This matter always consists of some 
of those elementary particles of which the earth itself is cOm- 
pounded» and chiddy of the four great principles which seem 
to be the basis of most — ozy^n, hydrogen, azote, and carbon. 
But, in order to become serviceable in the offices of nutrition 
to us, these material elements must undergo the action of the 
living functions of organic life, and by them, in their organ!* 
zations, be elaborated or prepared into that state and into 
those comf>inations which give to them their alimentaxy effi* 
cacy upon us. One form of animal or vegetable oiganizatioft 
would have been sufficient to make that elaboration of the 
material elements which would be nutritive to us ; but, in- 
stead of confining hia supply to any single mode, we find that 
our Creator has chosen to place and arrange it in thousand* 
of diversified forms, which his Divine imagination has in^ 
vented. It ia,of no importance to its sustaining effect firom 
what fi|g[ures'or compositions of it the nutritive matter ia 
passed into our stomach. Our mastication destroys all forms. 
Our teeth have been devised to break and comminute them 
into small finoments, and the digestive process dissolves every 
kind into smi^r and finer molecules. But he has chosen 1# 
plsase our eye* and produce to us both inteHectaal jdMsuir 
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and improvement, by shaping the materials of <na food into 
those innumerable forms and appearances of beauty and in- 
terestinguess which the several species of the two orinuiic 
kingdoms of nature are everywhere presenting to us. This 
was not at all necessary to our nutrition. That depends on 
the material particles of which the plant or animal consists, 
and not on its figure or colour. Azote is the peculiar and 
predominating principle of all animalized mattier, as caibon 
is of all vegetable compositions. By either, or by both, in 
the elaborated state in which we receive them, in their or- 
ganized arrangement, we are nourished, and our present life 
IS continued ; but, as all vegetables contain the one, and all 
animals the other, and all shiipes of either are destroyed in 
our mouth and dissolved in our stomach, it is quite the same 
as to their nutritious operation from what figures of either we 
receive it. The bird, the quadruped, the £h, the insect, the 
serpent, eel, and other animal forms, alike present to lis 
the animal matter that will benefit us, as every species of 
eatable plant brings also the vegetable element we can live 
upon. All forms of them beinff eaually nutritious, it is really 
indifferent to our subsisting life nrom what organized figure 
they come. To which we shall addict ourselves in prefer- 
ence to others, has alwajrs been, and always will be, as far 
as we can yet foresee, a subject of nationid habit and indi- 
vidual taste. These are everywhere varying. None servilely 
copy others. Each country has subsided into customs in this 
respect satisfactory to its inhabitants ; and each seems to pre- 
fer, in inclination, such as it has adopted, and to adhere to 
its own articles and mode of diet from actual liking and de- 
liberate choice. 

The true view of philosophy, therefore, seems to be, to re- 
gard all the animal and all the vegetable kingdom as two 
sreat magazines of nutritious matter, ]>rovided by our Creator 
n>r our subsistence, and set before us, in all parts of the world, 
for our use and gratification. We prefer the com plants, and 
culinary vegetables, and our domesticated hexds, and flocks, 
and poultnr, and selected game, for our daily food, and leave 
the rest of the existing fund of animal and vegetable matter, 
generally, untouched and disregarded ; and we arc right to do 
so as long as these will suflice us ; but when we are specu- 
latmg on Uie question whether human nature can be continued 
on earth, unless its popuhttion be checked or diminidied, it is 
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rifllit tint W6 should remember all the sources of subsistence 
which will be always at the command of our multiplying pos- 
tenj^. 

Ine facts of the last few preceding letters prove to you 
that there are, and will always be, four distinct processes and 
sources of nutritive matter to us, of which every generation 
may avail themselves : the cultivable ground of our surface, 
the increasing produce we may raise m>m this, the other ve- 
getable matter which is convertible into palatable and nutri- 
tious food, with the great body of animals in nature, not now 
used by us, to which others may resort ; and the possibility 
tiiat future science may discover the means of imitating the 
operations of organic life on the material elements, and of elab- 
orating them into a nutritious form by human chymistiy, as 
nature is now daily doing by her vegetable and animal econo- 
mies. 

Of these four sources of supply the first three are certain— 
are before us — are always in our pdwer ;, the last is only, at 
present, a conjectural possibility ; but it is at least as probable 
to occur as it is that there ever can be on earth' that multipli^ 
cation of our numbers which will make it necessary as a fast 
resort. I think we need not doubt that our surface and its 
euhtvated produce can be hereafter made to supply all the food 
that any numbers which may arise will require.* But if any 
choose to extend their imaginations or their f^pprehensions be- 
yond the Vast amount of human beings which these two 
sources can be made to supply, then, as long as any forests 
remain, or new ones, or any other vegetable besides the com 
pknts can grow, or any species of animab are in being, the 
marvellous numbers of human kind that are supposed capable 
of coming will here find supporting and sufficient nutriment. 
Our forests, and the new plantations that will ever be succeed- 
ing what may be cut down for use, wiU bo at least, as inex- 
haustible as our coals. Wood convertible into bread, and 
eoais usable as fuel, may be expeeted to last as long as human 
nature will be on this earth, though it is one of the mostimprob- 

* Many ftcts sbow bot? land hitherto unealtirated, or of a very iiifb> 
rior kind, may be made to yield great quantities of usefVil Ibod. **hk 
ISSS," I read, " part of tbe sandy soil of Bagshot- heath, one of the moat 
barren parts of tbe kingdom, has, Uut year^ yielded at the rate of tMi 
bushels of potatoes an acre, and baa now a luxuriant crop of cattle-eiriH 
bage, of not leas than ftnrty tons to an acre, growtaigon ^."^-NewiCaiiari* 
Mag., 1835, p. 415. 
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able of all poeiibilities that mankind ■faonlderer be called mon 
to make loaves of their treea, or puddings or porridge of their 
^pnaa and straw. But it will be ratioiul to contrast the one 
improbability with the other. That there is plenty of land nn- 
tiUedon our surface to cultivate, a former letter stated. This 
may be made highly productive.* No fact can be more cer- 
tain than this, ft is not less obvious to the enlightened ob- 
server, that, even where Und is in husbandry, it is not so cul- 
tivated as to yield the quantity of produce which, if duly man- 
aged, it would now supply. This is declared to be the case 
even in England,! and still more manifestly in Wales, not- 
withstanding all the demands which have been made upon it.t 
The same complaints have been made as to parts of ScoUand.4 
If our improved island be still in such a defective state that 
its present produce could be easily doubled, we need not 
wonder that every other country is now growing so much less 
than it could do, even from the ground which is in ciUture.il 

* * The Bev. H. Bsiry, in 18SS, thos stated tbe Improvements of Mr 
Coke, who has been one of the frestett of the sgrleiiltiiral benefhetors 
of his afe: ** Mr. Ooke*B estate, roond HolUiam, coneiats prindpally of 
sandy loaoft, or llsht gravel of the aame character, with occasional, but 
not ffequent, patches of bog. The bog was covered with low alder- bashes 
and oedgea, wtpeh seldom Mled to hold a fin. They are now, by Us 
Bktiflil applieation of espilal, highly productive, water-meadow, vrhan 
he flrat came to Holkham, an estate that was tithe-free let fbr eighteen 
pence an acre ; subaeqaently at three shillings, and was left by the ten- 
ant beeaase he would not pay flve shillinge an acre. Now let all de- 
spODdsDcy cease as to the capability of our poor soils to produce Ibod, and 
be pr^wrty, under a system of judicious management. From this estats 
Mr. Coke has, by his superior management, obtained 79 bashels of bar- 
ley per acre : and on the same land, and also on landeTa similar qmdity. 
Ids ersp of Wbbat prodoeed rather more than M bashels an aera. This 
was obtained from land decidedly not wheat-land, bat it ahows what coIp 
tivation will achieve."— New Farmers* Journal, ISth November, 1838. 

t We have been assured by the highest practical authority, that were 
Bniland in general as well cultivated ss Northnmberiand and Linooia. 
k would produee mors than double the quantity that is now obisined 
ftom it with a leaa proportionate outlay."— Edin. Beview, No. 190, 
p. »l. 

t Messrs. Kennedy snd Gninfe^ In their ** ObMrvatkmson the Pras- 
sat Stste of Tensney in England,*^ remark : ** Nor does Wsles, injea- 
eral, produce half what it is capable of doing under proper management. 
Bat whatever requirea a little trouble above the natural productiomt of 
the land is thoughr quite unnecessary, and is totally neglected." 

^ ** In eome of the northwest districts of Scotland, where it is not ens* 
lomary to grant leases, agriculture is worse than ia Wales."— Edin. Re- 
Tiew,No.lSq.p. 897. 

J) In 1889, Mr. Colgate, of Chevening, deseiibed how he bad onoe ob- 
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The same small proportioii of producible food that is actually 
now raised, appears in the most opposite quarters of the globe, 
and alike in the New World as in the old one. It was noticed 
in Wallachia ;* it is complained of in South America.! It is 
so, in some degree or other, everywhere else. 

But if the whole of our lands now in husbandry would pro- 
duce double their present harvests if all were properly culti- 
vated, then we can support twice our present population by 
merely making good firming general ; so that, as it would 
take fifty years to double in at our present ratio, we are 
safe for this period from outrunning our subsistence. When 
that term is reached, the cultivation of the ground now lying 
waste would meet the wants of the subsequent numbers ; 
and the introduction of the spade husbandry on the inferior 
lands would make them as productive as better soil. This is 
the case in Flanders, as we noticed before. It is so in the 
Tyrol. The spade" is there used,t and such is its efficacy, 
that the English occupier of twelve acres cannot live so well 
as the TyroTean peasants with his four acres.^ The picture 
drawn of one of these little farmers there, who lived on the 
produce of only four acres, is very curious and interesting. 
In his house Mr. Inglis found — 

**8ix persons at dinner at eleven o*clock— the peasant and bis wifi», 
hale peoi^e, about fiily ; a son firom Trent, another at manhood, and twin 
daughters about sixteen. They had soup of Indian com ; about Ave 

tained four quarters of wheat from half an acre of ground, by drillinf 
and hoeing. Of two sorts of com, he says of one, " I have this year 
grown five qaarters and a half ui acre, while the remainder of the field, 
sown with red wheat, produced only seven sacks an acre.''— New Far- 
mers' Journ., 30th November, 1833. All such things show what may 
yet be done. 

* Dr. Walsh found it thus In Wallachia : " Wheat is the principal 
agricultural produce, but the quantity raised bears no proportion to the 
extent and fertility of the soil," p. 293. 

t General Miller, as he travelled in Peru, says, ** The land here pro- 
duces cocoa-leaf, rice, Indian com, pineapples, &c., in great abundance 
and of excellent quality, when cultivated, though very small quantities 
of these things are grown, owing te the laziness of the people who super- 
intend or work on the hacienda, and whose almost only food consists 
of the blanched potato,' sun-dried meat, and capsicum. Vegetables are 
scarcely ever seen, although the soil and climate admit of the production 
of most sorts for the table.'*— Journey from Cuzco. 

♦ *« The Tyrolean small proprietors work entirely by spade husbandry, 
and have no occasion for tut outlay of an English flirm>— Inglis, •« Tm 
TyroI.'» . $lbid. 
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Mnd«orbiflOB,boU4d; a idiJ ; UmA, nmi» vmo tMrtiof liHiaii mn 

and one third of wheat, and a Uttle batter. 

*' The whole of this land wae four acres : of this one third waa da- 
^roted to Indian com ; hair an acre waa in wheat, another half of one Ui 
harley ; a qoarter of one waa In flax ; one acre and a' little nnore was in 
graaa and wood ; and a quarter of an aere in a garden, containing cab- 
Mfe, poutoee, aalad, and a fow cherry-treee."* 

'*Tbe Indian corn waa used in the establiahment ; one half ftrtba 
fhmily and one half fbr the winter fbodoT ibeoow and other anUnala. 
There waa a oonaiderable aarpltM of the wheat ; and this, with the bar- 
ley, waa taken to the Brixen market, where they produced more than 
waa sufficient to purchase coffee, sugar, wine, implemenis, and the 
elothing need e d. A amali money stock was also saved beyond all i 



waa required, which amounted now to a considerable purse. The llaz 
waa spun, and woven, and fashioned in the family. The grass was an 
■eeded fbr summer pasture Air the cow. The %vood supplied flring . 
The Togetables were looked upon rather as a dainty. 

'* No cheese waa made, becauae the aoup consumed all tl|e milk, eir 
eept a Uttle that was saved for butter. Besides the cow were two piga» 
a utter of young ones, and a number of hens. The dinner 1 had seen 
waa the regular dinner of the bouse; except that, about two daya la 
the fortnight, some freah meat ia bought at Brixen market fhira the 
money obtained by the aale of egga and fowls. The maaterand his son, 
with a little aaaistance ftom his daughters, managed and tilled the 
ground, which aeemed a good, lightiah soil, and waa remarinbly elean.'f 

If such a family could be thus maintained from four acres, 
who can entertain any dread of a population being ever 
flreater on earth than its producible ibod can nourish, when 
fie computes the number of acres available on the earth It 

That the spade should supersede the plough would be a 
retrocession of civilization, which would be f<^owed by con- 
sequences highly injurious to society. For the most com- 
plete cultivation and the most generally abundant harvests, 
the ploughshare must work, whether horses drag it or ma- 

♦ Inglis, « The Tyrol," vol. U., p. 6. 

t Ibid., p. 7. Mr. Inglis ascribes much of the superior comfort of 
the Tyrolean peasants to the greater produce and nourishment of the 
Indian corn. **The fine athletic peasantry of the Tyrol attest the 
wholesome and nutriUoas qualities of the Indian com."— lb., vol. U 
p. 180. " He told me thai he had never known his crop of Indian com 
to foil, though it had varied ; but his wheat had several times been un- 
productive: sometimes fiora insects, sometimes firom other causes.*^— 
Vol. II., p. 0. 

t How much the subsisang produce of a country may be increased br 
more and better culiivation, apueara in the remarkable augmentation ot 
tbe exported corn flrom Ireland within one century. •* The Quantity of 
grain exported ftom Ireland in 1788 was »,M8 quartera." In ISSS.th* 
•sported com had increased to 18,774,448 quarters, that ia, 460 times in 
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ebinery impels it. Human labour alone moat always act upon 
a small scale of effect, compared with the assisting power of 
animals and mechanic coadjutors ; but the spade may jfre- 
quently be an important ally in the hands of small cultivators, 
and operate beneficially on the inferior soils, which manual 
labour, so employed, may make more productive than art and 
capital could be so efficiently and so profitably applied to.* 
"^^en more produce is wanted, the spade may be thus em- 
ployed collaterally with the plough — a subordinate instrument, 
mdeed, but with a co-operating and coinciding result. At 
present, when the cultivation now in practice, with all its ine- 
qualities and imperfections, is everywhere raising more than 
Uie consumption demands, there is no occasion to resort to 
the manual operation for the purpose of procuring com.f 
When the numbers increase so much as to need more suste- 
nance than the plouffhed lands will yield consistently with 
their other produce, the spade may be put into activity to en- 
hance the supply. But, until this necessity shall arise, there 
is no occasion to increase sufficiency into superfluity. In the 
mean time, the allotted system and its personal labour, during 
the unoccupied time of the agricultural assistants^ may be 
very usefully applied to the mcrease of their domestic c9m- 
Ibrts and to the improvement of their individual character, t 

* At the IpswicbLaboareni' Friend Society, Mr. Ptlkipgton mentioned 
that **flome had tbought that labourers would, by forced crops, empover- 
ish the land ; but no in^anoe had yet occurred to warrant this opinion. 
On the contrary, the aliotinenta were fbund to innreaae in productiTo- 
neaa. They displayed a stiirif of emulation in their cultivation ; and 
land which had been conaidered bairen, and would Manre a rabbit, had 
been made to yield remun^rattng crops.'.'~Coanty Cbron., 7Ui Dee., 
1833. 

t Few tUnga can mora satiafhctorUy prove that Europe is produdnf 
more com than its populations eonaume, than the spreadinf cultivation 
of beet-root for sugar. In 1835 there were nearly 30a manulhctories oT 
this in only two of the departmema of France, Le Jlord and Pas de 
Calais, producing annually 8,000,0001ba. of augar. Germany and Rus- 
sia are also trying it There are now thirty manufhctoriea of it in ae- 
tive operation in Russia. France is also experimenting to make sugar 
Ihim chestnuts, and finds that "some processes of extraction l»ve al- 
ready yielded fourteen per cent., which is more than equal to the atrerags 
produce of the beet-root.**— Public Papers, ISih January, 1837. In most 
of the provinces of France, every third year the land is stated to be left 
untilied, as a nsoftil flillow state ; and yet France can feed its own popu- 
lation, and have a surplus of produce, and land Omt beet-roots and other 
things. 

t ** It improves the eomflnrts of the labouring classes, restores the 
iMval toM, of whiiA daatiuuiOB sad dspsBdaada iHid deprive ttem, SP' 
Vol. III.— F r 
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Without injuTj to the fanner or to the commuoHy, they cm 
raise their little stocks of nutritious vegetables for themselres 
tod for their class of society* vdiich would give them more 
food, and conveniences, and independent maintenance than 
they can now enjoy.* It should be always an object of 
philanthropy to make our poorer brethren as much easier in 
their circumstances, and happier in their feelings and pros- 
pects, as wise measures and kind thoughts for their weUare 
can occasion. The allotment system, under judicious man- 
agement, has, in numerous instances, produced this result, 
and promises to be more extensively beneficial, and will be 
better understood and directed in proportion as it is tried and 
practised, t I rejoice, therefore, to see our nobility and gen- 
txy, whose respective character and conduct, as classes of the 
British population, are distinguished by their liberality and 
benevolence, encouraging the experimental exercise of this 
humbler husbandry.^ Under prudent regulation, and with the 

will clear the country of much of its poverty, snd a invest proportion of 
its crime. William Allen's cirttage uoionies, at Linfield, in Sussex, 
fbrm, in the woodland SRenery^acbeerinjr picture, creating oomfort, hap- 
piness, and security where there was waste, and misery, and moral 
desolation."— County Chron., Ist February, 1894. 

* Mr. William Allen thun describes his benevolent system and object: 
•~'*1*he plan is, lo culiivale these allotments by the spade entirely, in a 
certain rotation of crops, wliiih afford ihe greatest quantity of food for 
man and beast. We have (bund, that if the farmer^s laboorer is permit* 
ted to have one acre of land, at a rent th>m 30«. to 40«. for the acre, he 
may, by naving manure, and cultivating the land half In potatoes and 
half in com, realixe 3«. a week in addition to the wages flrom his em- 
ployer, and derive many comforta lo his ihmiiy besides. In some in- 
stances the wife and children have done most of the work. The labonver 
has, ill every instance, a quarter of an aere for a garden in addition to the 
acre.'* 

t The Marquis of (^andos, one of the wannest and most intelligent 
patrons of Hriiish husbandry, expressed his approbation of the system 
at the Bucks Association in 1834. ** We must induce the labourerlo 
eani his living without parbchial assistance. In my own ftmily, we 
have fliund the allotment system so advantageous, that, in several par- 
ishes, the rates have been greatly reduced, and, in one, entirely taken 
otr.**— 4'onnty Chron., 1st February, 18S4.' 

t " The Bishop of Bath and Wells, one of the earliest and enlightened 
ftiends of this plan, has taken 16 acres of land in the perish of Charlo- 
comb, near Bath, to let out to honest, industrious families, in a quarter 
of an acre lo each ; thn rent, alter ihe flret year, to be 1/., with the con- 
ditions not to receive parish pay, not to work in it on Sandays, not to be a 
drunken or dissipated character, and not to keep a beer-sbop.'*— Keened 
^^ti'^^^i''^''^* ^^- "^' *"''^" Walden, Lord Braybrooke 
haspsjronisedalto^mjnts^^ .„d, for five scions. 
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guardian superintendence of enlightened proprietors, it will 
animate and meliorate the disposition and conduct of our agri- 
cultural peasantry^ and train them to be spontaneously moral 
and intellectual beings to such a degree as will strengthen the 
foundatioas of our social fabric, and make them respectable 
and respected members of its most numerous compartments.* 
This system, however, like all human schemes and institu- 
tions, requires a prudent superintendence, and those regula- 
tions which, in producing all the effectible good, will prevent 
or modify any evil consequences, t 

With all these reaUzed effects, these prospects, plans, re- 
sources, efficiencies, probabilities, and possibilities, and with 
that spirit of intelligence, philanthropy, and moral puipose 
which is now actuatmg our countrymen generally, and spread- 
ing largely m every nation around, we may look forward to 
the continuance and multiplication of the human race on our 
globe with joyous hope and well-grounded belief that every 

<* The Marquis of Salisbury fs a itrong advocate fbr small allotnMms, 
with spade husbandry, to the poorer classes. In the parish of Hatfield 
alone, by the adoption of thi^ system, he has efllscted a savhif of several 
tbottsands a year in the parochial expenditure."— Standard, 16th Feb- 
mary, 1837. 

* The l)uke of Bedlbrd, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Kenyon. 
Lord Morpeth, the Bishop of Lichfield, and several other noblemen and 

Etiemen, are givinf the aystem a Ihir trial and generous encouragement. 
P. Tbompson^a plan, near his seat at Errick Park, ia thus noticed: 
— ** Every labourer or humble mechanic, in the parishes in which his 
sMates lie, is provided with one rood of land, independent of nnten or 
orchard, at the same rant precisely as is paid by the farmer. The hap- 
piest results are experienced. The truly indu'strious. with their fhmilies, 
are seen constantly busy upon their allotmenia. Those of habits less 
ixcd are found to cultivate theira ^ith profit, satisfhction, and content. 
The rents are paid half yearly. Each tenant has a primed copy given 
to him of the rulrs by which he holds CBe land. It is to be cultivated by 
manual Inhour alone, with the strictest regard to honesty, morality, and 
good neighbourhood.**— County Chron., January, 1834. 

t The rule adopted at Warminster was—** 'fhe quantity to a labourer 
should be what will supply his wants, but not be enough Ibr sale : a 
quarter of an acre would do this.** A friend to the plan very sensibly 
says, ** I should like to see the spade in use in every pariah by the oot- 
tager on his allbtmeiiis, but he has no business with the plough, and 
ought 10 have no more land than he can ftiiriy manage with his own 
liamhi and those of his ftmily.** On<i person, when his spplicaiion was 
reftised, because he was not of good character, said, ''Give me an op- 
portunity of honestly employing my time, and my land shall be as well 
cultivated as the rest.** He has kept his word ; he has hollow-drained 
Ills land, and his isnt ia punctually pald.*'*N«w Monthly Mag., 1889 
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gwiention will incraaae in hifipiiien ts well as in nnmber 
■od in rightneas of conduct, as progressirelj as they must ad- 
Tance in knowledge, and may advance in piety, talent, and 
mutual kindneaa and uibanity.* 

I will close this letter by a striking instance how much the 
manual industry of a worthy poor man may improre useless 
land, and by another which snows that the poorest may, by 
care and diugence, attain even a respectable portion of mod- 
erate property ; both indicating how much the mind and diar- 
acter of tne man, as well as the produce of the country, may 
be advanced. 

«Bdwaid Blehavis, Sfwl sUty-dght, tte IkllMr sT six dUldreo, aiiA 
SSD of a poor man, had resided Hfty-two yoan in Cirenoeoter pariaii,aiid, 
darinff tbe esrly port ofliia life, was a oommon labourer. 

"About S9 years ago he afFBod with a fiurnior to dear out an acre of 
vaafh qoany land, on eonditioa oT having it three yeare rent fkee. Oa 
this anpmnistaig spot he and his wMb applied their aurplaa labour to saeh 
advantage^ that, during the thrae yeai^he deared UK. Be then par- 
chased two acres of thin, poor land fbr 801. These two acreo bare loQg 
been in a highly prodnctive state. Boon after he entered on this eoltiira- 
tion, ka rauei. in one year, saratf quAaTsas op wbbat fkom it, and 
has reftieed 100 gaineas for it. 



He obtdned rrom Earl Bathurst seTenty-fiTe perches of waste nn- 

luotive land, at a qnit-rent of 10«. He bae poeaeosed tbts spot thirty 

rears, and baa brought it to a atate of great productiTeneoa. For the 



produotive land, at a quit-rent of 10«. He bae poeaeosed tbts spot thirty 
yeara, and baa brought it to a atate of great productiTeneoa. For the 
last ten yeare he has rented Ave or six acres of land, beddes these two 



1 during that time has kept two cows, and sheep, and pigs."- 

arers^ PriMid*s Magazine. 

** Mr. Gray, of Pacham, died at seventy-firar. He snd his wife aflbrd 
a rare Inetanoe of nrunlity and industry. They were both bom at Pa- 
shaan, in 1701, of poor But honeet pareiits, who bad large flimiliea. Tbrn^ 
want to aenrice in fermhonses at an early age, and were married aboot 
tweoty-ono. Their paieata, dying, left them nothing but the wide world 



''He worked as a day-labourer until he had severd children. He 
Ihea hired between three and fbur seres of glebe Und, and had the fidd 
or the ehurehyard, which enabled him to keep a cow, and bring up a 
ftnily or ten ehildraa in a vary reapectable manner, without hay exponas 
lothe parish. / «^ 

" Hs has followed his daUy labour till within ths last two years, hdd- 
iag his occupation to the time of his death. It ia supposed that he has 
saved between 1000 and 9000{. Hia widow and children aurvive him. and 
are living in a very reepeetable manner. He lived and died an honest 
man."— County Chronide, 7th January, 1834. 

* I eannoc avdd adding an extract, marking an Instanoe of jididous 
SMOuransMnt to theinduetry and integrity ofour poorer brethren. "On 
IM of November, thS Bishop of Bath and Welle gave a dinner of roast 
hear andplBm pudding to 90S tenants of the SUotmenls let out by httn." 
-4ilsw Fanners' Jourod, 8th November, 18SS. 

bisaplsssuraslsotoflndthst the comforts of tte labsuvM aie in- 
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LETTER xxxnr. 

UiKtltaneouM Fiu:U and Remarkg <u to the Diet of different Countriee. 
-'Their general Enjoyment alike tf all that, tkey are tued to —T%e 
Ben^ arising from a moderate or ahatemume U»e^ Food.— Veget^ 
kle Diet tke moat common.— DigeHibilUy off he different Hubotance* 



Mt deab Son, 
Having thus found that the order and course of nature have 
been framed and carried on upon the plan that there shall al- 
ways be sufficient sustenance for the human populations thfiX 
maj arise, I will only add a few miscellaneous facts and ob- 
servations on the habits of different people as to their cus- 
tomary diet ; on the similarity of pleasure which each seem 
to derive from what they use ; and on the benefits to health 
and strength, to spirits, mind, and temper which most gener- 
ally arise from a moderate use of it. These will lead us to 
infer that the plap and purpose of Providence, in all the var 
ried bounty which nature has been made to present to us, are, 
that wo should use these favours with the same selecting 
judgment, self-government, and wise regulations by which aU 
our bodily gratifications should be modified, and according to 
which they should be indulged in or forborne. In nothing is 
the practice of self-command more necessary, or will it be 
more useful ; and, as it is exercised, it will be found that, 
whatever is most useful to us, will always be found pleasura- 
ble likewise, in proportion as it is adhered to.* Luxurious 
diet, or refined or complicated cookery, is not necessary to 

eretslng. Mr. Loodon, who, in 1833, had visited nlne~countie«, which 
he liad poned over twenty years before, sa^s, on comparing the two 
periods, ** We have found a decided iniprovemciit in the cott»g» gardens 
everywhere, by the more fVequent appekrence of floweni in them, and by 
the China rose trained against their walls. The cottage dwellings, on 
the whole, are not worae, and. on some estates, they are a good deal im- 
proved. Many- cottages, which before had no gardena, have now consid- 
erable portions of ground added to ttiein.**<-Gard. Mag., November, 1833. 
* Even a Roman, in the most luxurious and gross-feeding age of bis 
nation, could say that simple diet was the most beneficial to mankind. 
'" ' ' " I utUtssimus sUnpIex."-PUn7, Nat. Hist., 1. 2, c. 117. 
T w i 
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comlbit.* The siiiiplest and most utmai are as giatifyii^ 
as the aitifidal to those who use thenuf 

The Pnusisn nation is one of the most coItiTated of the 
ptesent day ; and yet, with all their pronperity and ini{»oye- 
ments, they make bread and batter their nvourite food ; and, 
next to tlus, potatoes, cooked in Tarious modes, which th^ 
find sufficiently ffFStiMnff.t The Greek sailor liyes i^Kia 
olives and bread.^ llie b^itual fare in a chief laird's house 
in the Hebrides bat foity yean ago was no better ; it was not 
less pleasant or satisfying because it was the sim^dest afiment 
in nse.|| In the early part of the last century meat was a 

* ▲ lad in a Tfllags, lately Uken up fbr stesliiif , was smfsneed to 
Suss BModuP hard labour in a piiMm. The poUceman told htan that te 
woaM then have to Uveon bread and water. ''Shall I have bread r* 
was the boy's answer ; ** that will make me quite humy. I donl wiali 
iir anything better." 

t The feelings sT a British oOeer in the Egyptian fleet of Msieoasd 
Fasha, in 1813, on thia snti»^Bet, written with a recolleetion of the priv». 
tions he had there to undergo, and of the things oiTensiTe to him he had 
10 sat, will illnstrate the natural slate of the case on this point ** In 
Enctaad, we bssr every dsy of the distresses of the poor Irish liring so 
cold jMtaioeo ! I am tell you that cold potatoes are no such conterapH- 
bis food ; for I remember the time when one of those would have been 
eonsidered by me as a luxury. A nw turnip would have been prefinrred 
to boHed horssbeansand oIL Tallc of hresd and wsteras a pnnishmenc ! 
why, if ws could have got hold of a supply of this, wesbould hateestsn 
till we had aluMst choked ourselves. So no more about the miserioB 
la England. There are no such things in existence.''— Unit. Senr. Jonm.. 
18S4, p. SOB. 

t "ThePrassiansars In general extreoMly abstsmioas ; bread, butter, 
and potatoes being their principal anides of consumpUon. The potatoes 
are ep with the lower classes ; but I hare ssen sh ranks partake of the 
bread and bniter half a doaen times daily. If you visit s friend, it is 
mors thsn probable that the luneh wUl be butter bamme, bread and bat- 
ter. If you go to an inn, and order refireshment without speeiiyiag any- 
ff^H* !? ff?]'^"*^''* **•*■ '^^ certainly be brought. But, however popular 
it is, U divides its empire with potatoes, which may be deemed the 
natiooal Apd, aises I have ftequently seen then served in six dilTereat 
forms. The bread waa made fhmi them, the soup thickened with them, 
fried potatoea. pouto salad, potato dumplings, and potato cheese. This 
last la one of its best preparations, and will keep many yeara>-Hntetelws 
of Oermany by an English Traveller, 1836. 

J Man. Chron., 14th July, 1830. 
Mr. Matthias d'Amonr, who was a domesUc in several great fomUIes. 
B?f .wT^'i?^ *5* ''■^'^ <*f Rasay's houae, when the family he aerved 
£Sb SfimiS* ihr* ^'""^ "** "^ 'tS. « All the serintt" iS 
rSil SfSISir *^**'J^ •'*" excepUon, lived exclusively on two meals 
t JSnSSiJ?^ iS?** ''•"» composed of thick water porridge and barw 
S SlKiS' V^ "**^ ""^ '*»"" « '""« exceedingly I^ Mt aUowsd 
BstodbUMr. Comraiytothsircuatoitt^^IhadbSiflSaSwedi^ 
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tanfey. in Scotland, and confined to the chieftain's or master'a 
Uble.* The diet of Dr. Adams was of this abstemious na« 
lure, and is represented by his biographer as ** a true- picture 
of the life led by many a Scotch scholar, "f How different 
now is a Scottish breakfast, even in the Highlands ! but al« 
though so varied and abundant from the progress of wealth 
And individual enjoyment, it is most probable that the earlier 
jgeneration were as happy with their fare as the present with 
jsU their affluent exuberance. $ 

The great purpose Of our food has been that it should main- 
iain us m life, health, spirits, and strength. That it is highly 
pleasurable has been added, in the system of our nature, as 
jui additional benefaction ; but the utility and the gratification 
must not be confounded with each other. The pleasing may 
he mistaken for the serviceable, and then the intended benefit 
mm be lost. The sparing diet has been found to be most pre* 
Ventive of fiitigue on a laborious journey,^ and even to be 

wbich consisted of curd of she^p or goat's milk. My supper was of ths 
same material. I commonly dined with a few of tbe other servants on 
%aU, or the mixture of flour and greens, without even salt."— Memoir of 
Matthias d'Amour. 

* D'Amour so represents it :— " Jt was very seldom that any meat 
was letl from the first table, and that was so excessively lean that I did 
net care for it."— lb. ^ In 1791, died at Edinburgh James Strachao, aged 
4»e hundred and five^a flesh-cadie. He recollected the time when bo 
butcher would venture to kill any beast until all the difierent parts were 
bespoken, meat being then an unsaleable article."— Easton's Hum. Long., 

t *' He lodged in a small room at Restalrig, in the northeast suburb^ 
and for this accommodation he paid fourpcnce a week. All his. meals 
except dinner uniformly consisted of oatmeal made into porridge, together 
with smallbeSr, of which he allowed himself only half a bottle at a tims. 
When he wished to dine he purchased a penny loaf at the nearest 
baker's shop. He used neither coals nor candles, but when he was chiU 
be used to run till his blood began to glow."— Chambers's ** Uvjbs 9( 
Scotsmen." 

t Mr. Frazer thus sketches a modem Highland flmt repast :--<* Taks 
your breakfhst now. Excellent inutton-chops, eggs, broiled chickens, 
Bittttoo, and ham, together with tea, coffee, rich cream, and the best but* 
tpr possible, composed abreakikst which did not disgrace the name which 
Che Highlanders have deservedly acquired for that meal.*— nraz«r*8 
MLrbland Smugglers. 

( An English traveller firom Belgrade to Constantinople, in whicft 
(here ware few stages under thirty miles, thus wrote on his Journey in 
1683 .'—"I recommend the plan I pursued, not only in this, but in other 
«nd«rtakings more extended. Eat venr.little, and avoid meat, wine, and 
tem^j. BoUed bread and milk at night ; the same in the morning ; aoid 
iMread, stee^ in sugar and water, in middi^, will he sufficient fix jo<-- 
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moat refreshing in the vigorous exercise of a hunter amoqg 
the mountains of Switzerknd.* Plentiful eating is, therefore, 
not necessary to strength or activity. On the contraiy, it so 
usually lessens or counteracts even our mental elasticity, as 
to have led our fictitious Peter Pindar to his satirical line — 

" Fat holds id«as by tbe legs and wings." 

But the indulgence of the feeding appetite is so pleasant that 
few can resist its dlurements. Even the knowledge of its dis- 
easing and sometimes fatal results will not overcome the de- 
sire to renew the immediate enjoyment.! 

Those who make their diet a predominant object of their 
daily life will indulge exuberantly in it. The respectable 
classes at Vienna are represented to us with this propensity, 
and as making it an earnest object of their attention! It is 
right, however, to add, that, if they yield to this bodily incli- 
nation, so dangerous to continued health, they have been highly 



I know you will bring from Bemlin cold fowl, and ham, and 

ther things ; but I had to throw tbem ail away, as they got 

spoiled. I (band that extreme temperance enabled me to support the 



fiitigue."-Morn. Herald, 89th NoTemher, 1833. 

* Mr. Carne thus speaks of an EHglish navy^aptain who had retired 
to Switseriaiid to be a cbamoia-huiiter :— **Hi8 unfailing resource agidnst 
fttigue and privation was not the usual flask of brandy or kirch-wasser, 
but a large lump of white sugar, the virtues of which he extolled to the 
skies. When hungry or exhausted, he sat down by a brook and de- 
voured a piece of this talisman, and then soon went on with Iresh Tigonr 
and energy."— 4 'ariie'e Travela in Switzerland. 

t The common dram-drinkers show this effect every day : but one of 
(he strongest instances I have seen of such a deliberate practice of the 
••Dum vt^imua," was mentioned by that clever and humorous surgeon, 
Mr. Wadd lie was called to a respectable lusty farmer, who had in- 
dulged in his strong home-brewed ale till a serious illness came upon 
biin. Ader some attendance, his medical friend told him it was clear 
ths^ unless be left off his ftvouriie beverage, he would not live six 
months. *♦ la thst your serious profesxinaal opinion T " i am certain of 
It." The farmer thought a few minutes; tears came in his eyes; hs 
sighed heavily, and at last said, *' I am sorry for it— very sorry ; it*s very 
hsrd ; but I canH give up my ale." 

; At Vienna, " eating, everlasting eating, fbrms with them the chief 
charm of existence. It is here pursued in a most determined manner. 
The first day I took my seat in the dining-room of a hotel, the whole 
group ofBourmandH. previous to takng their places at table, cast off their 
f*£L. £" '"9"l''y« ' learned that this cool, systematic mode of stuffing 
IfJ??™^'--*?"^ practised ihrou|;hout the city at this hot season of the 
}[f1«ii A.!«.h" *fl'»»««««of some of the nobUity."— Strong's Germany 
jLt hm mlnn^^I^!*"*': coMfl*-™ «»» f«ct ss to the divestment of the 
SSir^ wlhS i LliSiiUSl'*''^'' ^*'«1«. they have » sUk vesl 
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pnised for their general amiabilities.* Some can feed largely, 
and yet reach an advanced age. Goethe was one of these ;t 
but as the larger portion suffer or die under such abundance, 
it is right for us to bear in mind that life may be as happy to 
all, as well as safer, who accustom themselves to mcderate 
repasts. Instances of such self-restraint in the highest circles, 
and with the most affluent means, fiilly prove this to us. It 
was General Lafayette's habit. t The French gentleman who 
had settled in Philadelphia from Bordeaux, and lately died 
worth eight millions of dollars, while he treated his friends as 
liberally as they desired, kept steadily to his forbearing res- 
olutions, in order to avert disease.^ Perhaps if the Ameri- 
cans indulged less profusely in the contraiy habit, they would 
escape those disagreeable inconveniences which in some parts 
have almost become a national complaint.il The unsalutaiy 
effects of errors in this respect, m quality as well as in quanti- 
ty, of what is taken} are KOt confined to the Columbian conti- 

* « Tbe ^ennese is as changeftil in his passions aS be is in his pleas- 
vns. He hates and loves a dosea times a day, but he rarely allows the 
San to go down upon his wrath. From all that I have heard, I am led to 
believe that, for kindness of disposition, the people of this city have 
acaroely any equals. Their charity, too, is as boundless as their patriot- 
lam. They love no country half so well as their own, and consider none 
kalf so happy."— Strong's Germany in 1831. 

t " Gflethe ate a great deai, and even when he seriously complained of 
want of appetite, he> often look flur more than other younger and healthy 
persons. He wss particalarly fond of Ibh, meet, pastry, and sweetmeats. 
Be never would own to having committed a (halt in diet ; and his in- 
temperaoee in eating caused flvquent fiuof indigestion."— Dr. C. Vsgel's 
Account— his conflMntial physician. 

t **He dined at home as often as possible, and his flrngal meal invari- 
ably consisted of a Utile fish and the wing of a fowl. He drank nothing 
but water. I have not the least doubt that his sobriety and temperance, 
and the regularity of his regimen, greatly contribated to exempt him from 
tke nUbrmitUt of old age."— Dr. Cloquet's Private Life of Lafhyette. 

^ *vM . Qirard died, aged eighty-two. Be lived on the most simple 
Ibod, plainlv cooked. For the last dve years be confined himself altogether 
to a v^etable diet, abstaining entirely flrom animal (bod, in consequence 
Sfa liability to erysipelas."— American Papers, March, IdSS. 

U ** There is a fhshionabte complaint in this country. Everybody has 
iyspepsy. When I arrived at New-York, all the gentlemen made ex- 
SQsss fbr their wives not waiting on me, as they were sufibring fh>m 
iyspopey. I inquired of an old gentleman what this wss. * Why. 
BHi*am, a genteel name for indigestion. We f<^ks in this country, and 
particulariy the ladies, eat too many meals in the day, and they take no 
SfsrelBe except in their rocking-chairs, and no wonder they have' indi- 
gestion.' When I arrived in ,1 experienced tho truth of his 6b- 

ssirvatiansy Ibr reftsshQisiiis ars hr9«|bt in at ten i« the iB0nuog,aod r 
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nent ; they have been as strongly described as maiking Gw 
many as well as other countries.* 

We are apt to mistake the power of eating largely for the 
titility of the indalgence, and to rejoice in tliat degree of ap- 
petite which induces or enables the individual- to make a plan* 
tiful meal. In this respect constitutions differ, and the state 
also of the same constitution at different times, and at the 
different seasons, or under the various changes of the atmo- 
sphere. Each must, in this respect, judge for himself as to the 
tmie and decree of the prudential forbearance ; but it is ser- 
viceable to know, that when enjoyment iniures, self-govern- 
ment may restore the comfort.! The fatal effects of undue 
Quantity may, however, occur so rapidly as to give no time for 
me remedial corrective. t 

The desire to eat is no guide as to the safety 6r salubrity 
of gratifying it, and yet the human stomach can, by habit, in 
Bome, be brought to bear an enormous quantity, especially in 
uncivilized life. The Esquimaux have been noticed for this,^ 

on till ten at ni((ht."— NarratlTe of sTonr in Ibe United States, hy a lady. 
Metrop. Maf , 1833, p. 100. Ttie '* porticulariy the ladies" of the old cm- 
ileman looks like the man painting the lion instead of the lion delineatiof 
the mail. 

* Dr. Johnson*s opinion of the insalubrity of the German diet at their 
Ubles d'hdte is very decided. *'8Jr Francis Head has remarked that 
* the dinh which is not acid ia sure to be oily. Erery loathsome ins redi- 
«it which the three kingdoms of nature can l\irniah is crammed into 
every pot and saucepan. They do not live and thrire on their cookery. 
They wither and die on it.' He describes much of the curtailmenr oflifii 
and deterioration of health to their complicated cookery, their inordinate 
addiction to tobacco, to malpropre Imbits, and the quality of ibeir drink." 
—Dr. Johnson on the Batbs of PIbflbra. Metrop. Mag., 1835, p. 90'i. 

t Horace Walpolo's Letter lo Sir Horace Mann, in 1752, gives an in- 
Mance of this : '* Your father, who has been dying, and taated nothing 
bat water for ten days, the other day caHed for roastbeef, and is well ; 
cored, I suppose, by this abstinence, which conyincee me that intemper- 
ance had been his illness. Fasting and mortification will restore s good 
eonstitution. bat not correct a bad one.**— H. Waipole*s Letter to Sir H. 
Mann, vol. iii., p. 8. 

t On 94th December, 18S3, '*a remarkably fine Aill-grown boy, aged 
sleven, dined with his parents on mutton and vegetables, and drank 
some ale. Ort the same afternoon he went to hia oncle*8. He found the 
ftrally at dinner on roast goose. He took another meal of that, with soms 
tie and sherry, and went home in high glee, trundling hia hoop. But in 
•n hour sAer he was in bed, violent pains In his wtoroaeh. and sickness 
came on. The medical men tried to relieve htm, but he died that night 
In^reat agonies."— Coroner's Inquest, ih publie FSpera, 5th January, 

ACtapttlnPanyandGspiaia Lyoo nwMioa that ihsy saw an Ssqni^ 
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but they were far outdone oy the natiree of Siberia.* ITet a 
Cape Dutchman presents a sort of companion picture in hia 
stage of civilized life. In such habits we see little else than 
a gorging animal living only to eat.1 Individuals with an in- 
Katiable craving appear at times among ourselves ; but no one 
can hesitate to refer such apparent gluttony to real organic 
disease. One of this kind appeared in London a few years 
ago, who is now dead.t Another has lately been put forward 
to our notice by a public procedure.^ 

But these extraordinary habits, whether from choice or 
malady, do not overthrow the general law on wliich the sys- 
tem of our nature has been formed, that health, safety, and 
long life shall be the usual reward of habitual moderation, with 
occasional abstinence. 



maox eat with impunity IVoin ten to twelve pounds of stHid i 
In tlie coume ofa day, and lake with it a gallon or train oil. 

* '^ It la awerted by travellera that a Siberian oAen eats In a day 
fbrty poulida of aolid fbod; and Admiral Saritcheff reports that beaaw 
one or that people eat, immediately nJUr breakfast, twenty- five pounds 
of bofled rice and' three pounds of butter."—- Dr. Caldwell on Physical 
Edueation. p. 88. 

t " About nix in the morning a slave brought me a cup of coflbe. This 
Is the flrat of the many meals they take in the course of the day. At 
nine they breakfbst, and it is a substantial meal of eggu, fish, meat, tongue, 



or venison ham, besides the usual pvtatiouof good tea. This is followed, 
at eleven, by a tiffin or lunchieon. At two, dinner la served, consisting 
of plenty of all sorts of provMons. At half past three, coflbe is handed 



round, with delicious sweetmeaia, which it is (he custom to eat with sil- 
ver tiny forks. At aix they assemble lo tea ; and at nine a good hot supper 
elomn their list of the meals which, in the course of the day, a resprcia- 
ble Dutch fkmily hnpoae upon themselves."-* Welsh's Voy. in Chantio- 
leer, vol. i., p. 292. ^ 

X This was the man called Dando. '* He has eaten at one aitting 
thirty dosen of large oysiera,a with a proportionate Quantity of bread and 
porter, brandy and water ; but he was one day suddenly attacked with 
the cholera, and died in a Ibw houre.^^Pnblic Hapera, Slat August, 1832. 

^ He was summoned before the Middlesex County Court for pay- 
ment by his provider, who stated his daily supply to be a lunch before 
breakflwt, at half past five, of five or seven mumns, with a pint of hot 
tea to each ; at eight, a breakfaitt of eggs, two rashera of bacon, water- 
cresses, and two hot rolls : at elven, two hot pennv loavea and poached 
egta for lunch ; at one. a solid dinner ; at three, coflbe and toast ; at five, 
lek and several buttered crumpaia ; at eight, six pounds of potatoes ; at 
half past ten, four or five pork chops, with a bottle of whiskey punch 
taken to bed with him to drink in the night. The man was ordered to 
pay the sum claimed.— Pub. Papera, lOili February, 18S7. Bat for suck 
a legal process the quantity would be scarcely credible. 

« AiBMicM fMden mwt wt fovget ibit **liin{e oyttart^ is EnglaBd weald Im criM 
VBCT 4iaiD«tive is tbia oountiy. A own of mmlcimte appoUlS mff «^ 'bnc or knr 4amm 
wiftiSSfiiiiliinthslmiadtof— a-aUwi^4»mfli;. 
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Onr bodily life aiid nature can subsist on very little when 
once accustomed to it.* Feyers are stated to have been cured 
by mere abstinence,! and Dr. Marshal Hall has so strongly 
urged a recourse to this natural remedy in several complaints, 
that I will add his sentiments in a note as well meriting your 
recollection.^: A very active, intelligent man of the world, 
Sir Francis Head, now lieutenant-governor of U))per Canada, 
has also expressed his sentiments emphatically to a similar 
purport. With these, as far u my experience has extended, 
1 very much coincide.^ The late Dr. Grecory, of Edinburgh, 
was of opinion that most of those who coula afford it ate twice 
as much as was really beneficial to them. 

It has been commonly thought that strong exercise requires 
strong food ; and yet some sportsmen, whose amusement is 
sufficiently laborious, have found such diet necessary. || Nei- 

* <* In 1768 died VWWp Louher, at one bundrBd and llvs, in Shotediteh' 
London, a French barber. He drank nothing but water, and ate only 
oaee a day.**— Easton*8 Ham. Long., p. 100. 

t " A German doctor, during twenty-flte. vmttf practice, has nerer 
fUled to cure intermittent fever by strictly and literally starving iris pa- 
tients Jbr three whole days. He allows them only a little water, and, 
after the fast, accustoms them to fbod again gradually."— Liter. Gaaetta, 
1885, p. 905. 

t Abstinence is s very valaable remedy 1n many of the more chronie 
forms of disease— in disorders of the stomach itself. TO withdraw fbod 
altogether for a time would be to employ an actual and a powerftil resMdy. 
It is the most direct remedy (br plethora, and for diaea8e»or a tendency 
to diseaae, in the bead. It is the best remedy fbr apoplexy, and fbr dia- 
eaaes of the heart and arteries, as Valsalva found, described by Morgam- 
ni, I. S, ep. 17, S. 30. He remarks, thst " Dr. J. Johnston has also wsU 
touched on this sobject."— Dr. Marshal Hall. 

f " I firmly believe that almost every malady of the haotian fkame Is, 
either by highways or byways, connected with the stomach. The i 



of every other member are founded on your belly timber ; and I must 
own I never see a ftsbionable physician mysleriously consnlting tlis 
pulse of his patient, but I foel a desire (o exclaim— Why not tell the 
poor gentleman at once, ' Sir, you have eaten too much ; yoo*ve drank 
too much, and yon have not taken exercise enough !' The hnnmn flranM 
was npt created imperfect. It is we ourselves who have made it so. 
There exists no donkey in creation so overiaden as our Stomachs."— 
Bubbles (Voro Nassau. 

I, " The well-known Mr. LoeUey, whose eKtraordinary feats in tke 
saddle are notorious to all sportsmen, and who lasted imst his eightieth 
year, when he was accidentally killed by a foil while riding after his 
hounds, performed his hard work chiefly on weak liquids, tea and negoa 
hemg the prevailing ones. His alfowanoe of wine seldom exceeded the 
second gloss when not in company with hw ftiends, with whom ha 
would indu^ to a certain extent At those times he was shy of animal 
food. I havahsaid him ssy that he could fide more nriieawltiiS*^^ 
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ther did Dr. Franklin, in his younfer daye, in the then hesfy 
armwork of a pressman.* Meat <uet is used more copiously 
in England, aro especially in London, than in any other part 
of £uiope,t and yet it has a great tendency to cause some of 
the most distressing complaints of human life, if it be made 
thepredominant diet4 

The Hindoo practice of subsisting on rice or gvun is thought 
to be founded in its importance to their health in their sultry 
climate.^ Some ezpenence of this may be the cause of their 
peculiar diet in some nations. This has been suggested as 
to the unctuous food of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders. 
On this I do not pretend to judge. In their icy and steril re* 
gions they cannot perhaps get enough of any other. II 

It ia not a veiy large part of the civilized world that lives 

on bread and batter and strong green tea, than upon any other diet."— 
Fracer'8 Mag., 1886, p. 827. 

* Dr. FranUiu says, ** I worked at flrst as a pressman ; I drank m^ 
thine but water. The other workmen, to the number of fiAy, were great 
drinxers of beer. I carried occasionally a large fbrm of letter in each 
hand up stairs, while the rest employed boin hands In carrying one. 
They were surprised to see that the American aquatic, as they used to 
eail me, was stronger than those who drank porter. My rellow-preas* 
man drank six pints of beer a day. He had need, he said, of all this beer, 
in order to acquire strength fbr work." Dr. F. endeavoured to convince 
him " that ibera was mora flour in a penny loaf than barlev dissolved in 
a pint of beer; and that, consequently, if be ate this loaf and drank a 
pint of water with it, he would derive mora strength flrom it than from a 
pintof beer.'*-7Dr. Franklin's Life, p. 79. 

t '* The annual consumption of meat throughout the several kingdoms 
is, finr each inhabitant in Spain, 22 lbs. ; in France, 36 lbs. ; in Paris. 
86 lbs.; in Great Britain, 08 lbs.; and in London, 143 lbs."— Athen.,183S, 
p. 838. 

t Dr. WoUaston says, "Aniinals fed exelusively on animal fbod 
necc;ete more lithic acid, and are more subject to calculouM complaints, 
thah those which intermix vegetable and animal diet.** 

$ "The Hindoos live generally on grain-flour; dcdl, another grain 
which, when boiled, becomes a jelly, and is mixed with flour or rice. 
They have also ghee, a species of butter, but very inferior to real butter, 
which they use on all occasions; and bread, made into cakes VAb the 
Scotch bannock. These are all their articles of fbod. This plain and 
simple mode of living suits their particular position and climate, as ex- 
perience shows that the use of animal food, in so warm a climate, en- 
genders various diseases which the Hindoo is a stranger to.**— Journey 
Arom Calcutta to Bombay, in Un. Serv. Journ., 1835, p. 48. 

II Captain Ross remarks, **It would be very desirable if, in a polar 
region, the men could acquire the Greenland fbod ; since all experiencs 
has siMwn that the large use of oil and fat meats is the true secret of 
Ulb in those Ihnen countries ; and that the natives cannot subsist with- 
out it, becoming diseased and dying under a more meager diet.**— Roas*s 
Second Voyage to the Arctic Begions. 

Vol. irr.— G o 
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much on meat Flesh diet prevaila moet in the two extreme 
portions of human society, the savage and the luxurious. To- 
liye on animal bodies, those which man hunts, or kills, or can 
ensnare, is the rudest state of human nature. Tho use of 
agricultural diet, and the practice of husbandry to raise it, are 
the first steps of the savage to become a civilized man. Both 
the conditions of the uncivilized, the hunting, and the pastoral 
states, live mainly on flesh. The North American Indiana 
were large examples of the first, as the Caffres in South Africa, 
and some of the Tartars, like the ancient Scythians in Morth- 
em Asia, subsist on the herds of cattle, with the milk they 
extract from them. The introduction of com, and especially 
of wheat, was felt in ancient times to be such a blessing, that 
Divine honours were attached to the memory of the individ* 
uals to whom it was ascribed in both Greece and Italy. Tlie 
ereat majority of mankind have always subsisted on vegetable 
diet ; even the most warlike and vigorous nations.* In our 
own country wheat bread was formerly the luxury of the afflu- 
ent. Under the Tudors and before, rye and oats were the 
chief com U8ed;t and barley bread, under the Stuarts, was 
the common sustenance of the lower classes, t Nearly to our 
own times it was the staple food of Cornwall,^ as oats werer 

* The biblt of the Turka, In their days of victory and valoHf, as' to- 
their fbod, i« thus mentioned by Busbeqalus: "The Turks are so paraio 
monioas that they do not siady their bellies at all. Gi»e them b« bread! 
and garlic, with a aort of sour milk, known in Oalen'a times by the 
"*i"* J^^y"***."**' ■"<* »»>ey feed like farmers, and desire nothing more.» 
--Busb. TravelB The hard and far riding couriers of Persia travel oir 
™™'!I2S* **"?•-. 5^^ '• "•«• described as with the umiat meal of the 
f^o2s-w ?K* ^" ■•"•*^ ouraelvea on the borders of a rivulef, near 
ftS on th« nJ? •J?"?**' l?^^ '^^ »>'» »'0"«'» t>ri<"e, and permitted it to 
SJi.?rou^iS 7 T^V^' ^ "•. **•*" '«>^ »«« 'X*"' »he deep folds of his ri- 
lumWSdboiKSfJi"'**'"^''!'^^'*''' »« ^h««h ^•^ ^™PP«^ se^*™^ 
bifore S« and adSii"?*'.!^"^ *^"« **^ ^"^ fl«P» *>f »>«■<»' ''^hich he spread 
smrbM^ hi- J^li^'ii^^^ ?"!• ~"' ««"»•. ^»>»«h he poured flfom a 
wbich we artdS^ . W"*^^- "* *"^ <>«* also hatf a dosan raw onions, 

XSLIhl r.fjfS'^lli^^rtSS H^^^^ i^'tS?' *''^" ^^ ^•^•' 

t III isoe it mr,,^^Z^lr ' *1*J* "Sba, vol. 1., p. I60-. 

ryebVUd and oJt'SSrfe™'^^*' ^^^""^ ^^^^ household be 
in great fainlfS i^.k?™*!* considerable port of the diet of 
Henry VUi.. ou^ chi^i*f*"**'Sf"_5®"""** *^ Knglsnrf. fn the reign or 
wheat <br tbeir tabletTiV. w .w' Harrison, mentions, that the gentry had 
rye, barley, and oms ' *"**'' nouschold and poor iieighiwurs had only 

X "In I he grant or . 
■taiej,««.«*,"»e uaual fySH^Hl^ 5 ^***'^** ^•' *" '®25, barley breed is 
"!? Sf*"5^*»- ■*«»<« of the ordinary aort of people-^-fti. of Mid. 

4 Mr. COode autod t^*u . . 

■*«*« **"»AfrkiHtBraieaiiu«teselnl88a,thatlalito- 
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even in Yorkshire.* It was after the accession of George III. 
that wheaten bread came more generally into use.f But our 
ancestors were as happy without as we are with it. It is fst 
preferable to any other ; but no misery would arise from its 
absence if it could not be procured. We must not confound 
happiness with good eating, nor suppose that spare diet, and 
small quantities or small means need be or are accompanied 
with wretchedness, or even with discomfort. Mr. Barry, the 
painter, whom Mr. Burke patrcviised, told me that he lived on 
oatmeal and water for its cheapness, and found it pleasant and 
satisfying. Another gentleman abroad attained celebrity in 
the arts, whose diet, as he studied, was only bread and water ;% 
and Kean, the actor, who came nearest Garrick, avowed him* 
self to have been happier in his greatest poverty than in his 
subsequent abundance.^ Scanty living is therefore compati- 
ble with intellectual improvement and a great enjoyment of 
life. When aihnent makes it most salubrious, I know, by 

recollection the Corniah peasantry almost invariably used barley ; bat 
that this is used very liitle now, wheat having taken its place. Other 
witnesses made similar declarations. 

* A recent author aays-^'^Pown to the year 1800, the writer oT this 
remembers that oaten bread was commonly eaten by the labouring 
clanes of the West Riding in Yorkshire."- Hist. Med. and West. Ch. 
When I travelled with a flriend over Scotland in 1780, 1 found the com- 
mon bread was oatcake. TMs was usually brou|ht to the table at most 
of the inns until we asked for wtaeateo bread, which in smne was not to 
be bad. 

t Mr. Smith, in 1760, in his tract on the Com Trade, states, thai 
wheat had then become more generally the fbod of tho common people 
than it had been in 1689 ; but, even then, not more than half the peopis 
of England fed on wheat. 

t Biioeof says of WiNKCLMAit, so well known for Us '* History of 
Paluting,** " That able academician, whose life Fontenelle has written, 
with an income of only SOO livres (about eight guineas), knew how to 
preserve his independence. In order that hs might continue his studies, 
Be opened a school in a village, and likewise provided for the subslstenco 
of an Inflrm and aged foibsr. WinkklmaN uvkd i>pon BasAn and wa- 
TKa. His mind vras always st work, and he sometimes walked ninety 
or a hundred miles lo see a ■tatue.'*— Brissoi's Life, p. 13. 

4 ** Edmund Kean, in his youth, was one of a corps of strollers. The 
company had no regular salary, but divided the receipts among them. 
Kesn*s weekly share amounted, on sn average, to three shillings and six- 
pence, out of which he had to find himself bed, board, washing, nnd 
elothing. all the necessaries of life, and almost all the trappings of the 
stage. Yet we have repeatedly beard him declare, even in the zenith of 
his success, that he was a happiick man in those days, when he rsoelved 
but ttafee shillings snd sixpence weekly ss the reward of his psrform- 
anoes, than be was when at the hSad of his profession, and i^ the rscsipt 
Oftbousaads."— Fraier's Magasinet 1883, fi, 738 
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etperience, that it is no diminution of comfort, Irot ki a great 
friend to mental activity. Want of any auatenance is a de- 
l^orable evil ; but the use of the simplest, and a lessened pro- 
portion e?en of this, yria»n indisposition would otherwise pre- 
vail, are soon found to be as satisfactory as they are beneficiaL 
The taste enjoys everything that it becomes accustomed to ; 
and a conviction of the benefit of what is most serviceable, 
and a dread of the pain and danger which will follow the ix^ 
dulgence we should avoid, will gradually fortify the mind with 
resolution to abstain from what would injure, if yielded to. 

Plentiful diet, habitually continued, has, in every age, been 
found disadvantageous after youth changes into manhood, and 
as manhood advances into age.* Men of the w(»rld, as they 
reflect on their own indulgences and the results, have acknowl- 
ed||ed this.t Our medical men have discerned it, and have 
disinterestedly counselled others to regulate their habits by 
wise caution and occasional forbearance.^ It was the expe- 
rience of the advantage which made periodical fasting once so 
popular. Much of the derangement which afilicts ttie better 
classes of life, many of the unaccountable suicides which oc- 
cur among those who have every worldly comfort, many of 
our most painful diseases, most of our bilious and many of our 

* Hw aadent antlior oTEcclesissticiis tlins eouBsels npoa it :— 

** If thou ait at a bountiful table, be not greedy npoa it 

" Remember that a wicked eye ie an evil thing. Stretch not thins 
hand wheresoever It hxikeib; Be discreet in every point. 

"Eat as itbecomeih a man those things which are eet befbre thee, sad 
devour not, leet thou be hated. 

** Leave off first for manners' sake, and be not anaatiable, leet thou 
oflfbfid. When thoa eitteet among many, reach not out thine hand first 
of all. 

** A very liuU is suflicient fin- a man weU nurtored; and he /etcAea 
HOl hiB imad tkart upon his Ml. 

** Boand sleep cometh of moderate eating. He riseth early, and his 
wits are with him. Bat the pain of watching, and choler, and pangs of 
the belly are with an unaatiable man."— Ecclee., c. 31, v. 19-sa 



maintain that half our maladies are produced by accustoming oarselves 
to more snetenanee than is required for the support of nature. We put 
too much oil into the lamp, and it blazes and bums out ; but, if we only 
pat enough to fted the flame. It boms brighUy and steadily. We have 
■ofltetttift alloy in our compoeitloas, without reducing them still nearer to 
the bruie by overfeeding »»— Lady Blessingion'k "Journal," in New 
Monthly Mag., 1833, p. 49. 
i ?^* iV^ Johnson's <* Economy of health" contains much valuable 
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nervous agitations, arise from the unintermitted continuity 
of full hot dinners or meat suppers, and, not unfrequently, to 
many, from the haUt of meat breakfasts and meat luncheons. 
The effects of each vary on most individuals ; and some can 
gratify themselves as they please* without any perceptible dis- 
advantage. But as this is not the general experience, as years 
increase it cannot safely be made the general rule. Each, 
however, must judge and determine for himself. We may 
suggest precautions, but no one has a right to dictate to an- 
other, nor to interfere with liis unblameabie enjoyments. We 
iBll grow up with constitutional peculiarities and differences of 
habits, which require our self-regulations to be matters of in- 
dividual discretion. 

But it is not perhaps sufficiently observed that the spirits, 
the temper, the daily humour, and, in time, tho predominant 
disposition, are considerably influenced, at many intervals, by 
the quaiitity or quality of our daily food. This was remarked 
in ancient days,* and both poets and moralists have described 
the more joyous feelings which accompany a temperate and 
Jighter diet.t Perhaps no greater benefaction has, in the last 
two centuries, been conferred upon the world, than in causing 
the civilized nations of Europe to become acquainted with tea, 
while the Eastern ones were led to the use of their coffee and 
sherbet.! Tea has released us from the heavy potations of 
our various ales and beers in our morning and evening re- 
pasts, and lajrgely contributes to remove that animalizing in- 

* Galen, who, like Celsus. was one of tlie niost intelligent of tbe an- 
cient medical auihore, remarks—" Lei those who deny thai the dillbrenoa 
4>f aliments can render some temperate, others diKSolute; some chaste, 
XMhers inoontiitent ; some courageous, others cowardly; some meek, 
XHhers quarrelsome : come to me. Let them follow my coimsels ss to 
mating and drinking, and I firoinise them that they will get great help 
therefrom towards moral philosophy .'^ — Galen. Op. 

t Lord Bycon also noticed to l^idy Blessingxon— " I think that one of 
Ihe reasons why womeo are, in general, so much better than men (for I 
do think they are so), la, that they do not indulge ingonniandizjiig as men 
do. and, consequently, do not labour under tbe complicated liorrors that In- 
digestion produces wlileh has aach tidreeuiful effect on the temper, as I 
bave bf*th witneased and felt .'^-^fiew Mouthly M4g., p. 42. 

t " Coffee is always UHed in tbe East without cream or sugar. A 
small saucepan, the size of an eggcup. is placed on the fire i41l the waiejr 
boiin ; a teaspoonftil of powdered coffee U put into it, and anffered to 
make a few ebulliiions. It is then (toured, grounds and all, into a cap 
|nst as large as the sauceitan, and in this state, as black, as thick, ana 
«s jiitter as soot, it is taken with tobaeco.''(a)— Dr. Walsh's Jottntsy^pb % 
^ TiMt j% tto tgta«po Mat noM is a pipsb-n^n. JK 
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ebnetf which even our gentlemen a centuy ago degnded 
themMWes by practising. It is much used by tM Tartar nar 
tions, thouffh with additions as singular as many of their other 
customs. It has there, as with us and all, a socializing effect.* 
Both tea and coffee are highly intellectual, as well as bodily 
refreshmenu, if moderately used, and are ve^ favourable to 
friendly and intelligent conversation. They give a gentle ex- 
citement to the system if not taken too larsely, which increases 
all our activities, without being followed by that penitential 
depression which many other stimulants occasion.! Some 
other plants are said to produce nervous emotions of this sort, 
but none so harmlessly and so efficiently as the liquid effusion 
from the leaves of the China tea.t It will be, therefore, a 
public benefit if the growth of this can be naturalized else- 
where. Tobacco came into the Western World about the 
same period, and as a medicine; and occasionally, under 
adapted circumstances, appears to be very serviceame. But 
the large and extreme use of it is now found to be injurious to 
the nervous system, causine a derangement of the general 
health and an abbreviation of human life.^ Thus, in all things, 

* Among the Uzbeks, in the great TafUr plain, watered by the Ozoa, 
** nothing is dene in thie eountry without -tea, whieh is handed nxind at 
all liniea and hours^and glvea a aoeiai character to cooveraaciou which 
Is very agreeable. The Usbeks drink their tea with salt, and aomeUmes 
mix it with At ; after each person has had one or two large caps, a 
smaller one Is handed round, made in the usual manner, witboat milk. 
The leaves of the pot are then divided among the party, and chewed like 
tobacco."— Bumee'e Travels in Bc^bara. 

t In the Toorkmuns* eountry, Captain Barnes slso met with it, and 
experienced its animating effects :— *' Our fbod now oonsisled oi breed 
snd tea ; we found tbe diet of bread tolerably nutritive, and had much 
leflreahaient from the tea, which we drank with it at all houre. I Ibund 
that abstinence ftom wine and spirits proved rather salutary Chan other- 
wise. I doubt if we eoold have undergone tbe vicissitudes of clinsie 
had we used such stimulants."-— lb. 

% About Pes, in Moroeco, "The eoantry grows in sbnndsnee, in 
spring, 8 narcotic plant called kiff. It is dried, snd reduced ainBoet to 
powder. They boil it, with a good deal of butter, for twelve hovra, and 
strain it. It sessons their victuals, or they mix it with sweetmests, or 
swsliow it in pills. Others smoke its leaves. It is said, that in what- 
ever form taken, the e0bct is certain. Its merit is thst it does not intox- 
teate, but raiaes tho spirits, and fills the imagination with agreeable 
Ihnclea.'*— This German Year of Liberation, 1813. 

) This herb is need to excess in Germany. <* No argument can lessen 
it. The propensity is declared by physicians to be one of tbe most efBoient 
causes of the German tendency to diseasee of the lungs. Everything is 
aatmrated with tobacco. Hence every man, vroman, and ehUd acquire 
tbeoooDtpiexionof aboUed oUeksn. Fran the hour of thsir waking to 
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moderate enjoyment and self-governing lesnlationa are indis- 
pensable to lasting comfort and unrepented pleasure.* It is 
the great purpose of our Creator that we should acquire this 
spontaneous desire, and power, and habit of self-mastery; 
and he has made it also one of his universal laws, that what- 
ever is the best for any one to do, and the most salutary for 
him to use, always becomes, by his adopting and persevering 
to practise it, as pleasurable as any other thing that would be 
gratifying, always most enduringly so, and free from the evil 
consequences by which temporary enjoyments, that bring fu- 
ture evils so often and so generally, sadden human life. It 
may not be unuseful to you to subjoin the experiments, which 
have been made as to the various digestibility of the different 
articles of our food.f 

thetr lying down, which the peasantry do in their clothes, in innunierabto 
Instances, the pipe is never om of their moaths. Yet the chief German 
phyaiolocists declare that it shortens lift. They compute that, out of 
twenty deaths of men between eighteen and thirty-five, ten originate in 
the waste of the constitution by amolcing. The universal weal^neae of 
the eyes, which makes the Germans a spectacled nation, is attributed to 
tliis cause of nervous debility."— The German Year of Liberation, 1813. 

* There seems reason to believe that tobacco may allay hunger, and, 
for a time, even answer the purposes of sustaining life when food ia un- 
attainable. Heame, in his ** Jonmey to the Polar Sea," mentions, that 
he frequently was without fiwd fbr five or six days, in the RKist incle- 
ment weather, but supported the privation. Without losing his health and 
spirits, by smoking tobacco, and by wetting his mouth with a little snow, 
^e Turks never take it with malt liquor or spirituous mixtures, ss ws 
and the Germans do, but with their coffee ; and Dr. Walsh han remarked, 
that on a journey, "when used with coffee and after the Turkish ftsh- 
loD, it ia aingularly grateltd to the taiite and refreshing to the spirits, 
connterscting the eflects of flitigue and cold, and appeasing the cravings 
of hunger, as I have often experienced.**— Doctor Walsh's Journey, p. 5. 

t Dr. Beaumont, of the United States, having the opportunity of intro-> 
doeing food into a young Canadian's stomach, and of withdrawing it m 
he wished, fbund that of the— 

" FARimcBA.— Rice, boiled soft, was perfectly converted into chyle in 
one hour. Sago, in an hour and three quarters. Tapioca and barley, in 
two hoorai Brasd, fresh, in three hoars ; stsle, in two. 

** Op Vbobtablks.— Potatoes, roasted, in two hours and a half: boiled, 
in three hoars. Parsnips and beans, in two hours and a half. Turnips, 
In three hoars snd a half. Carrots, boiled, in three hours and a quarter. 
(MrtMge, raw, in two boura and a half; boUed, in four houra ; vinsgtt 
mnch sssisted its digestion. Beet, three houra snd three qnsrters. 

"Or Fsurrs.— Apples, sweet and ripe, one hour and a half; mellow, 
two hoars ; sour and hard, nearly three. A mellow peach, in one hour 
and a half. 

** Pira Alts SBSLLrrsn.— Tnrat, boiled or ft-isd, one hoar and a half. 
Oodfiah, eared and boiled, two hours. - Oysters, undressed, nearly three 
boors ; rossted, three hours and a quacter; stewed, three hoars and a 
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LETTER XXXV. 

Tkt Swoenuatiral Hutory qf the World a rtal Stit4eetfar kuman Studif 
and knowledge.— T%e Hebrew Scripturet are the written, Records ^ 
90 much of it at hot been dieclosed to u».— Their endless Value to us. 
—What u>as done in Judeaby the Almighty was done for the Knowl- 
edge and Ben^t of all.— The Communications of the Deity to us 
must alxvaya be Miracutou8.—-The true Nature o/Miraelss, 

Mr DEAR Son, 
It has already been intimated to you that the history of our 
world is divisible into two distinct, compartments — ^the nat- 
ural and the supernatural. Each of these is as real as the 
Other, and they should alike be the subjects of our intellect- 
ual attention. No intelligent person would desire to remain 
in ignorance of either ; for the absence of either will leave an 
unavoidable vacuity in his mental store by the deficiency of 

liair. Bass, boiled, three hours. Flowndera, (Hed, three boars and a 
hair. Salmon, salted and boiled, four hours. 

" PocLTKT.— Turkey, roasted, two hours and a half: boiled, fiT« 
minutes more. Wild goose, roasted, two hours and a half. Chickens, 
fricassied, two hours and three quarters. Fowls, boiled or roasted, foor 
lioum. Roasted ducks, fours hours ; and, if wild, half an hour more. 

*' BuTciiKHs' M icA-r.«-Soused tripe, pigs* fbet, b«iled or fried, one hour. 
Venison steak, boUed, one hour and thirty'five minutes. Liver, calf's or 
lamb's, two hours. Sucking pig, two hours and a half. Mutton, broiled 
or boiled, three hours ; roasted, a quarter more. Beef, Utah boiled or 
roasted, three hours ; lightly salted and boiled, thirty-six minutes more ; 
old hard, salted, four hours and a quarter.- Pork steak, broiled, tliree 
hours and a Quarter; stewed, three hours ; lately salted and boiled, four 
hours and a half; roasted, five hours and a quarter Veal, broiled, fioar 
hours ; fried, half an hour more. 

** Eoos^— Raw^ two hours ; roasted, a quarter moreu soft boiled, three 
houra ; hard boiled or fried, half an hour longer. 

** MiLK.-^Two hours. Custard, baked, two hours and three quarters, 
Burrer sod cheese, three hours and a balf. Apple dumplings, three 
hours. Suet.four hours and a half. Oil, somewhat longer, Calvesfoot 
^lly. halfan ^heur." 

•• Dr. Beaumont's Acts in many points confirm, in others dlflfer flrom 
Pr. Paris, Dr. Prout, and Dr. Wilson Philips ; but they all agree tba( 
venison is the most easily digested of meat ; white fowls more sotbai^ 
brown; beef than veal ; boiled meat more than meat dressed any other 
way ; and that oUy ibod is partieularly indigesUbte,"— Atheoaum, 183^ 
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what is omitted. Both mast be acquired for the mind to be 
complete, and both must be obtained by adapted study. No 
knowledge walks of itself into the human mind; what is 
most obrious, indeed, is soon discerned, and the easiest and 
most generally attained. All natural objects of our sight and 
sense are of this description, so far as they excite sensations 
in our consciousness; and daily life gradually supplies us, 
without trouble, with all the information that is necessary to 
us of this description ; but what is more recondite or distant, 
and to be known by reasoning and inference^ or by superior 
communication, requires closer attention, further search, pa- 
tient examination, external aids, carefiil discrimination, and 
enlightened judgment. The abstruse and the supernatural — 
whatever does not accrue from present sense, but demands 
investigation, or must be revealed before we can know — ^will 
always be of the latter character, and, therefore, always of the 
most intellectual species of human knowledge. We all can 
feel what touches us, or see what is in light before us ; but 
what requires communication, thought, and penetration, will 
be always a later and less common attainment. The natural 
will, therefore, be the first stage of our mental education, and 
the most familiar as well as most universal. It will like- 
wise be the foundation and preparation for all that is beyond 
it. But the inquiring mind will not be satisfied with what 
is only a portion of existing reality ; it will always aspire to 
know whatever is additionuly knowable. It will, therefore, 
seek and study the supernatural science of the world we live 
in, from every source that can impart it to us. The natural 
is comprised in the material and the human; the supernatu- 
ral will be that which is beyond these and superior to them ; 
and what is so will be whatever is Divine. The material 
agencies of nature and human agency produce what is natu- 
ral, and exhibit this to us ; but the IHvine agency is alone 
the cause and origin of all that is supernatural, and from 
Divine sources we must seek our knowledge of it. 

The preceding letters have endeavoured to explain to you 
the topics of our sacred history which were most connected 
with the natural branches of it. The system which our Crea- 
tor has established for the continuance and multiplication of 
his hmnan populations, the laws and course of their birth and 
death, the natural economy of their human life, the undying* 
chavMter of the soul ; the provinon made for our continw 
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tabsistence, and for its enlargement as our numbers multiply ; 
the varieties of our food, and the regralations which thehealtb- 
ful use of it requires, have been laid before you, with all their 
explanatory details. The plans and purposes of our Divine 
Sovereign, in these departments of his earthly administration, 
have been also deduced and stated, as the occasions arose 
for considering them. The principles v^ch were inferred 
have been elucidated by such facts as would conduce to 
prove and illustrate them satisfactorily to you ; and thus we 
have attempted to review the most important subjects of the 
natural division of oui general theme. It remains for us now 
to advance to the oCher grand department of it to which we 
have alluded — the EUvine or supernatural agencies and inter- 
positions which have been acting in our world, concurrently 
with its natural causations and their sequences. The Divine 
topics of human thought can never cease to be interesting to 
it, from the infinite importance of the consequences which are 
attached to them ; nor will it be possible for the mind to turn 
itself from them. However unwelcomed or undesired, they 
will obtrude themselves frequently into the recollection. The 
possibilities which may spring from them, no human indiffer- 
ence or dislike can destroy. They will come at their own 
time and in their own way. Th& future will be a future to 
us, and must arrive ; and we cannot avoid glancing, upon it, 
or extinguish always some anxiety about it. The more intel- 
lectual and reflective the general mind becomes, the more 
what is connected with God and immortality, and with our 
next state of being and eventual destination, will be a subject 
of earnest inquiry and frequent meditation. Our common 
sense will take this direction in proportion as it is more en- 
lightened by knowledge, and as the judgment becomes more 
expanded and sedate. 

That there is and always has been a supernatural system 
and course of things in the world, seems to be one of the 
clearest deductions of our reason, from the time that we per- 
ceive and believe that our earth, and its living and thinking in- 
habitants, have been the designed and special creations of an 
intelligent Creator. Made on a specific plan, and with speci- 
fic purposes always in view and always in a train of successive 
eccomplishment, they must have a supernatural history be- 
longing to them ; for all designs, all pkns, all purposes, are 
oidy such, according as they have some particular results qi 
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ends in view ; without these there can be no design, or plan, 
or purpose. Such things have always reference to some fur- 
ther thing which is to arise from them, for which they are 
fornocd, and to effectuate which they have been adopted and 
put into action. We know this to a certainty from our unva- 
rying experience in our own and in all other human produc- 
tions and transactions. If we design, we design something ; 
if we plan, it is to make or do something which we conceive 
when we plan, and for which we plan. All our purposes 
have also future results in view, towards which they are di- 
rected, and have all a process for their execution. Mind, 
whether in our Creator or in ourselves, must act on these 
principles, and to the production and promotion of whatever 
it devises, intends, or resolves upon. But wiiatever the Divine 
power designs, means, or effectuates, must, as contrasted 
with what man so does, be superhuman— be what mankind 
do not and cannot do ; and when the material structure of 
nature has been formed, whatever further or extra agencies or 
operations are introduced into it or effected in it, must be 
beyond what the established course of nature does or can occa- 
sion ; that is, it must be supernatural. Therefore, whatever 
is done in our world after its first creation, and in human 
affairs after mankind were brcmght into existence, which 
neither man nor the material laws of nature could of them- 
selves occamon, must be the resuHs and consequences of a 
superhuman and supernatural agency, and therefore of that 
Being who only can exercise such. The description of it will 
be a description of what is of this character ; and the history 
of its operations cannot but be a supernatural history, or a 
history of what is supernatural or superhuman. Such a his- 
tory there must be in the world, if the actions of such agency 
be anywhere recorded ; because, unless the Deity has done 
nothing at all in otir globe or with his human race since the 
moment of their first Creation ; unless from that time he has 
wholly withdrawn from them and entirely abandoned them, 
ho must have acted, in some respect or other, in and with 
the natural and human world which he has created. All 
such actions must be supernatural agency, and all agency 
becomes the subject of narration or history as soon and as 
often as it occurs. There may be no historian to observe it 
and to put it into- words and phrases of human language ; but 
there nnst be a history ef it capable of being recorded if it 
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htve taken place. The facte, as tfa^ occui, present the series 
and seqaences of its histoi^ to ns. They are the histoiical 
elements and materials which have to be clothed in human 
phnse. They fonn the actual and the intellectual history of 
such supernatural agencies, as the words which are employed 
by any one to communicate them to others, in the order and 
connexions witii which they occurred, become its literary and 
written history. The events of any one life are the faiistoiy 
of that life ; but while they remain solely in the individual's 
own consciousness and memory, they are but its intellectual 
history, known to no one else, yet as certainly existing as if 
they were described in alphabetical characters. When the 
ideal history of any one is meant to be made known to others 
who may hye hereafter, or who did not see what he knows, 
the facts that were in Uie individual's experience, and which 
exist after that only in the individual's mind, are then steted 
in such conventional words as the society he lives in use^ and 
as vnll awake in the minds of those who read the same ideas 
as are in his own, and as he, from that, expresses for their in- 
formation. When this is done, the real and ideal history is 
converted into visible and readable hisUHry ; and this, upon 
his death, becomes the only history extant in the worla of 
what he has so done and narrated. If he dver commits the 
actual and intellectual history to writing, or by words to 
others who give it a lettered shape, it cannot be known to 
any one, but remains solely in his own mind, and departs with 
that to whatever future locality this may be placed in. But 
still the incidents have occurred, whether he describes them 
or not. Their reahty and their certainty are therefore distinct 
from his description and independent of it. His narrative and 
his words are only after appendages to the actual fact. They 
are but the vehicles of its communication to others, and not 
the circumstances which they are employed to delineate. 

Hence I would allege, that unless the^ Deity renounced 
and deserted his earth and human race the instant after he 
formed them, and has never noticed them since, there must 
have been his supernatural agency in it, and therefore a super- 
natwral history of that agency to be narrated, to be put mto 
'^ k ' S ™*^® known to others, according as he should 
or shouid not mean his human creatures to be acquainted with 
It. It be chose to act without mankind knowing of his op- 
eiauons, then he would not, of course, cause any iccounU to 
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be ftittied of what he did. But wheterer agency he exerted, 
■nd whetever manifesutiona he ahould make of himself which 
he wished them to be apprized of, it is obvious that he would 
select and cause some proper persons to be the human instru- 
ments to describe, in human words, such of his operations and 
revelatioDS as he should intend to be subjects of human knowl* 
edffe, and the permanent property of human nature. 
• Now the tendency, and aim, and effect of all our preceding 
correspondence have been to diow, by the contemplation and 
demonstration of every part of nature, of human life, and of 
human history, that our world never has been deserted by its 
Creator, and was, from its beginning, never meant to be so 
abandoned. They have exhibited plans and purposes extend- 
ing far beyond the mere creation and the period of its material 
completion. Its laws have been shown to be those of con- 
tinued agency, of successive operations, of a course of things 
fequiring steady adjustment, and of perpetual variations, kept 
always within limits, and harmonized constantly into regular 
results. The aspect of the whole presents everywhere Uie 
features of superintendence, direction, and government-<-of 
aeries, gradations, process, progression, foreseeing purposes, 
and evolving ends. The moral government of Sie Creator 
implies his moral agency in human affiurs. There caimot be 
-m<nal government without moral agency, for all government 
is agency, ^and is meaning and observing agency ; and all 
Divine government, whether declared or not, whether seen or 
uiseen, known or unknown, must be supernatural govern- 
ment and supernatural ajB[ency; it must, as such, have a su- 
pernatural history attending it ; and when this is narrated for 
general or future information, in the words of human lan- 
guase, it will be a supernatural history of supernatural events, 
or of those which have been done by supernatural agency, and 
therefore by Him from whom alone such operations cin pro- 
ceed. This will be always distinct from the civil history of 
ihe world, and supplementary to it. 

That the Deity should make known to mankind all that he 
does, or thinks, or says, it would be folly to expept. His ac- 
tions, being alwaya those of a power invisible to mortal organs 
of si^t, can tever be in themselves perceived by us ; they 
unst be specially described to us for our cognizance of them ; 
and hftM^g of this immaterial and intellectual character, only 
toehof them aahe thinks fit to be made known to us can appear, 

Vol. 1II.—H R 
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or will be pat into a form that we ean nndentand. All tkt 
■upernatmal hietory which we can have of him and his agency 
will be that which he selects and detennines to be the wkA^ 
iects of oni knowledge. When he resolves on soch things 
being a portion of our intellectual infonnation, he chooses and 
eanses toe persons he deems fittest to be the hmnan organs 



and instraments of describing and recoidinff them; and these. 
In pusnanee of such his wm, snd assisted by his infinences 
so &r as these are needed, then narrate them truly in their 
written compositions to be the perpetnal knowledge and in- 
struction of our social and individoal world. 



To suppose that the Deity mesnt his human cieatares to 
know nothing concerning him, or his intentions, or wishes^ 
but to be always totsUy isnorant of his existence, wiU, or pur- 



poses, is incompatible with the idea snd belief of an intelligent 
Creator, of his benevolent nature, of his superintending sd- 
ministiation, and of his moral government But what is in- 
consistent with these must be untrue, and therefore we may 
deem it to be enoaeous not to conclude that he has both dfr- 
aired and designed to be known by his hnmsn race. But, if 
so, then we may be sure that he has made such manifestations 
and communications of himself and of his feelings, and wishes 
and intentions, as would give them just ideas of him, and 
attach them to him. Whatever precepts and instmetions H 
was necessary to impsrt to them for their benefit sucha Beim^ 
would not withhold, nor ever discontinue that superintenf 
•nee and preserving care which, their welfare would require. 
Bit to have thus acted, snd not have such agency and in- 
tfltpositions narrated in a written history, and thneby recorded 
for the information of all his human race, would be inconsist- 
ent with his own purposes, as well as with the wisdom and 
benevolence of his nature, and with the phiiantfarofy which 
soch attentions display. He has chosen, since the detuge, 
to make his human race a series of short generations. Tms 
fact alone would make a written history of these special agen- 
cies and communications necessary winch he desired them to 
know. If man had been one continuous and inunortal beings 
he would have been always his own historian,and have needed 
no other. He would have himself beheld all that occurred, 
and would not have required annals or transmitted accounts 
of what in any age had taken place. But, living only a limited 
munber of years, each genontion dies and doparti I 
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ill the knowledge it bas received; and the succeeding gen* 
entions which arise require to have written histories of what 
occurred to their predecessors, or will be ignorant of it. The 
history of all the Divine interpositions becomes, therefore, 
essential to the human knowledge of this by those who live 
in the succeeding periods ; and, Uierefore, our reason assures 
us that, as certam as there have been special operations and 
revelations of -the Deity to his human race at any preceding 
eras, so certain is it that he must have caused them to be re- 
corded for our information concerning them, and must have 
taken care that authentic histories of them should always be 
in existence, that we may become truly acquainted with them. 

This recording history must be in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
or there is none in existence ; for no other ancient writiufs 
in the world before our Saviour's time pretend to give the 
history of the Divine manifestations and revelations except 
those books. They cany this distinction inseparably with 
tiiem. There is nothing else like them ; nothing else of this 
sort; no other work, eighteen hundred years old, narrates 
the creation of the world, the first state and first ages of man, 
the deluge, the division, and separation of mankind into dis- 
tinct and ^verselysettling nations, the settlement of the Jew- 
ish ancestors in Egypt, the liberation and removal of their 
posterity firom that country, and the Divine operations and 
communications which then and subsequently took place in 
tiie human wortd. In these we have a series of the supemat- 
ml a^pencies of the Deity, and of instructions and precepts 
fiom him, and of those interferences and revelations which he 
chose to exhibit to us. But nothing like these is to be found 
anywhere in what has come down to us from the ancient 
Utorature. We may, therefore, always take up these with an 
initeSeetual ceitain^ that we have in them the authentic 
nairations of the Divine dealings with mankind, or else that 
there is no history of these in existence ; which would be tan- 
tamount to none having occurred— a supposition in absolute 
contradiction vrith the facts of an intelligent creation and an 
intelligent Creator. 

From these we leani that it has been his plan to raise up 
one particular nation to be the subject of his immediate gov- 
ernment, discipline, and instruction ; to receive his conununi- 
eations and revelations ; to describe these in written histories 
iiid documents, for the knowledge of all other nations and 
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i^iM, and to preserve such zecords thxonA aU the stonns, and 
vicissitudes, and deyastations of time 900, revolutions, so thai 
they might never be lost to mankind, but always remain as 
the true and authentic accounts of what the Deity has spe- 
cially done and taught, and has desired his human race to know. 
The Jewish people have been the nation that was formed and 
used for this purpose. They have been the depositories and 
preservers of the supernatural history of the world : and to 
them we are indebted for all that we know of it until our Sav- 
iour came. On them he exercised his immediate government, 
and manifested the principles and laws on which he conducted 
it, as the contingences arose which called these into action. 
By his dealings, and commands, and exhortations, and rebukes, 
and councils to them, he has illustrated the system and rules 
on which he guides and carries on everywhere his providential 
administration of human affairs. All that he performed and 
inculcated in Judea is a monitory representation to us of the 
laws and principles of his universal government of human nar 
tore in all its populations. He chose to make them and thoir 
history the examples and elucidations of the rules, and plans, 
and purposes on which he conducts his superintendence and 
government of human nature, in all its stages and positions, 
although nowhere, except in Judea, was his producii^ agency 
made to be sensorially perceptible and specifically avowed. 

What has elsewhere been carried on invisibly to mortal 
eye was in this country, at such times as he thought proper, 
made manifest to human consciousness, and, in t£ langinge 
of that people, declared and explained. In their emancips»> 
tion from their Egyptian slavery, the power and operations of 
the real Deit^, the only and all-ruW Omnipotent, were dis- 
played to their sight and hearing, lliey were taught by their 
senses as well as by precepts. Their mind and heart were 
appealed to, that, through them, and from what was done and 
uttered to them, the reason and the feelings of the human 
race, wherever those incidents should become known, might 
be oorrespondently enlightened and affected. 

For one of the first deductions of our understanding- firom 
lesding the history of these transactions between this nation 
and the Aknighty will be, that there is but one and the same 
God in our world and in the universe. He existoand gov- 
erns alike m all aaes and places. His moral government must 
therefore everywhere be founded and conducted on the f 
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pifaicfples. He cannot but be the same Being in eyeiy age 
ind country, ^and always act, feel, and think continuously and 
congruously like himself. His nature is as immutable as his 
eternity, and, therefore, in all the moral and intellectual prin- 
ciples of his dealings with the Hebrew nation, we see the 
nues and principles on which he governs all the sections and 
generations of his human race ; the feelings and intentions 
which he has concerning them; and the conduct and the 
obedience which he requires and expects from all. 

But, as we read the various books which compose the 
sacred volume, we find in m^ny parts, and especially in the 
latter portion, which contains the writings of the prophets, 
that the Divine topics enumerated extend beyond the Jewish 
nation, and relate to the whole human race at one period or 
anoUier, and, at length, to all who shall comprise the ulterior 
seneratioBs who are ^t to succeed our own. We find the 
destinies declared which have been assigned to the kingdoms 
that have figured in the world before our time, as well as to 
those which are yet to arise. Hence it is incontestible, that 
what was done, and then taught and written in Judea, was 
tteant to relate to all mankind, and to be for their information 
as well as for the knowledge of the people to whom they 
were immediately addressed. Thg providential drama, thus 
exhibited and acted in its successive scenes to ikt Jewish 
nation, was intended to be as instructive to us as to them. 
In all the incidents and promulgations of his will, which there 
from time to time were effectuated, the Deity speaks to aU 
who may read them, as well as to those who oeheld or heard 
them. By these he represents himself as he is, as he acts 
and feels, and what he means and desires, and is causing, and 
will yet produce, to every age and nation that wifl muLe it- 
self ac<|uainted with these writings, and from ^m learn to 
know hun. The historical record transmits the sacred por-' 
traiture of God, and of his will, and purposes, and moral gov- 
ernment, and providential asency, to every people upon earth 
among whom this inestimable volume shul be introduced. 

On all these Divine subjects of thought and action, the 
Hebrew Scriptures are sacred and authentic oracles to us. 
We have no other source of certainty, or even of information, 
•bout those ever interesting topics up to the period where 
tkfty terminate. After them, the Christian wntings of the 
cfiQgeliatt and apoatlea, collected and compriied in the New 
HhS 
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Testament, cany on the Divine communicationa to iw, and 
complete the body of the Divine science, which, in its mo- 
mentous value to us, transcends all other knowledge as much 
as eternity surpasses the brief space of our human life. 

In the combined volume of both Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, we have the whole of the grand truths as to the Divine 
nature, agencies, laws, meaning, counsels, commands, and 
purposes which have hitherto b^n revealed to us. Without 
these books we should be in utter darkness on all those sub- 
lime, attractive, awful, wondrous, and mysterious subjects with 
which our present welfare, and future hopes and fears, and aH 
that we can desire or expect hereafter, are essentially, . and 
inseparably, and unextinguishably associated. For these rea- 
sons I regard them as the most precious possessions which 
in this world I can hold. They contain the charters of my 
life and well-being. They are the lett^s-patent of eternity 
to us. They present to us the covenanted statutes of our imr 
mortal happiness, or of the hopeless loss of it. In them the 
path of felicity and glory for ever is distinctly set before us. 
In them I learn to know who and what my Creator and Sav- 
iour are ; on what principles they govern their moral and in- 
tellectual world ; what they require of me and promise me » 
what they have done for me and for all ; what they propose 
and are preparing, both in this world and in the next ; what 
rank human nature holds in their estimation, and to what 
destinies they are conducting it ; and what and -where will be 
its final allocation. Nothing else can give me this inesti- 
mable information. To reject it, or to dislike. the form in 
which it comes to us, or to desire that it had come in some 
other way, and to disregard thjs because it is not somethimr 
el^e, would.be such an absurdity in me, such a childish hu- 
mpur, and 8(Lcontraiy to what my judgment dictates, and to 
Uie conduct I ought to pursue, that I cannot withhold my 
belief and confidence in the intellectuiU treasure which is here 
made the available property of us all. I would not exchange 
tius conviction for the empire of the world. That would be 
furtive and temporaiy to me. But the Scripture certainties 
and promised blessings will alTide with me, if I can gain them, 

of A^ tiiSi v' ^ ,'P'^ "" inadiation oa the scenery 
oiiuture tmje, which makes death but the portal of a i^ion 
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of immoitaUtf— « nlent conreyBnce to an erer-enluipig 
felicity. Read and study your Bible with this impression^ 
and with these views, and on these reasoninffs ; and, the lon- 
ffer you live, the more you will appreciate and consult it ; and 
deiiye, every year of your earthly life, truth, and wisdom, and 
happiness worn it. 

1 am aware, because, when I was young, I felt it myself, 
that there is,' at first, a kind of indisposition in the mind to 
think that a miraculous history can be true. We see no such 
events during our own life, and it seems strange that theie 
were such thmgs in former time. But so, for the same reason, 
it seemed to me as strange and as hard to believe that such a 
man, so all-conquering and irresistible as Nebuchadnezzar, 
did suddenly rise up, and defeat and subdae every nation he 
attacked ; when, lo ! as I was meditating on these things, an 
unknown young lieutenant of artillery, whose very name had 
been unheard of before, blazed suddenly before us, and, in 
three or four months, more unexpectedly still, became the con* 
queror of Italy, vanquished army after army as if he was some 
great magician, moving and acting everywhere as if with 
supematund power. Nothing was more extraordinaiy or 
seemed more miraculous, wimoat being really so, to those 
who wore alive in 1796 and attending to political events, 
than the extraordinary achievements of Napoleon Bonaparte 
in the sprinjg and summer of that year. I shall never forget 
the astoundmg impression they made. I could hardly believe 
the accounts, nowever official, which I was almost daily read- 
ing. Certainly, taking in all the circumstances, nothing like 
it nad occurred, in the same space of time, in such an age 
and country, agamst such adversaries, and with such results^ 
in histoiy before. Events and things are not, therefore, un^ 
true or incredible because they are new, strange, extraordi* 
naiy, apparently unaccountable, or unlike those with which we 
axe familiar. Impressions of that sort I perceived to be un- 
reasonable, and tnat they arose from my ignorance, with a 
degree of cowardice of mind, in disliking to accredit what 
others doubted or objected to. The spirit arose of examining 
and judging for myself, and of acting firmly on the resuUi^ 
and of t^optine and adhering to what, on fair and enlarged 
inouiry, I found to be the truth. 

The investigations which I then pursued conducted me to 
the conchMJons I have ezpnaaed. Sopffmatiiial agency I 
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peiceiyed to be the neeeeeerf end natonl compmioii of » 
proTidential tupenntendenee and monl goremment of the 
world, and of ita planned creation by an intelligent Creator. 
Under such circumstancea, ita abaenee would Im the incredi- 
ble thing, not ita preeence and operation. Natural agenciea 
would be alwaya employed to do what natural caoaea can e^ 
feet ; but aupematunl agenciea alone can perform whatever 
ia requiaite or expedient to be done beyond the ordinary caoaea 
of thuiga. All Divine revelationa muat be of thia nature. The 
treea, uie rocka, the clonda, the winda, or the animala cannot 
talk to me of (>od, or make known to me hia will. The aon 
haa no articulate voice, nor ia the moon a legialatinr. The 
&bric of nature can ahow me the maika and tokena of hia 
creative mind and power, and of the goodneaa and kindneaa 
which directed their operationa. But beyond thia teatimony 
to hia eziatence and agency in their formation they can give 
me no intelligence i^ut kum ; that muat be conveyed to us 
from himaelf, and the meana and circumatancea of that coik- 
Teyance muat alwaya be aupematural and miracuk>ua. Mirac- 
iiloua manifeatationa of himaelf, miraculoua communications 
of hia mind, and will, and lawa, and purpoaea, muat therefore 
have uken place in ancient times, in ord«r that we ahoald be 
acquainted with what he deairea ua to know. We can learn 
this in no other manner. Hence it ia one of hia giandest 
lawa in his human world, that when hia plana and purpoaes 
require pretematunl interpoaitiOn of hia power, it ahaU always 
be exerted ; but, with the nnuaoal occasion, the unusual agency 
ceasea, and the extraordinarv result no longer occura. While 
it acta, it always corresponda with the reason for ita occur- 
rence, and with the superhuman impulae which can alone pro- 
duce it. Such interferences are not wanted in the eatablished 
courae and usual sequences of nature, and are no part of the 
genera] plan of ita regular phenomena. They come into it, 
uke the cometa into our aolar area, only when they have apo- 
cific purposes to fulfil, different from the daily state of thii^s* 
end which the ordinary agencies and movementa are income 
patent to effect. It would, then, be as unwise in the govern- 
ing intelligence not to introduce and commission such opera* 
tions to cause what he intends, as it would be unnecessary, 
and therefore not beneficial, to apply this at any other time. 
Hence no miracles are done for aport or diapUy. None ap- 
pear like a juggler's tricks or an impoator'a knareiy. Itwu 
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on this principle that our Saviour refused to waste any, merely 
to gratify Herod or the Pharisees. Alllus supernatural oper« 
ations were done with a moral purpose and for a moral end, 
and guided by an accurate judgment. He did not effect 
these by violating the subsisting laws of nature, but by enlar- 
ging the agency of such as were in operation, or by introdu- 
cing amonff these others which were then dormant or of greater 
power. Keep your mind from admitting the deluding phrase 
that any miracles recorded in the Scriptures are violations of 
the laws of nature. There can be no miracle but what is 
performed by the powers of the Almighty ; and what he effects, 
or authorises others in his name and as his act to effectuate, 
is never a violation of his natural laws. It is either an in- 
crease of the- action of some existing law or means ; ,a bring- 
ing into visible operation some latent, or more distant or qui- 
escent law, or a new result from the introduction into the 
particular locality of some superior law. All these are events 
which neither the usual mechanism of nature nor human pow- 
er can occasion. No one part of nature can have any other 
movements or results than it has been appointed to have. 
Some extra power must come into it to effect from it an extra 
effect. Thus, the tree cannot uproot itself, nor throw off its 
bark or branches, nor saw itself into planks, nor combine these 
into the hull of a ship or the floors of a dwelling-house. An- 
other power must thus operate upon it for any of these pui^ 
poses. In these, human mind, will, and agency must work 
upon it with an intending purpose, and thus new-shape and 
use it. But where the Divine will intends to accomplish, in 
any department of his nature, or on any of its substances or 
individuals, what the established order of things or the skill 
of man cannot effect, he specially actuates the moving power 
and material things which are already there or elsewhere in 
exertion^ to act with a new force and in a pew direction for 
the speci^c completion of the specific end he has in view, and 
then a miracle takes place. Thus, to make a path for his Is- 
raelites through the Red Sea, he caused " a strong east wind 
all that night"* to operate upon the waters till they were di- 
Tided and driven up, as into a wall, on each side, leaving a 
middle of dry ground during the time of his people's passage. 
When tiiey were safe, the extraordinary action of the suspendr* 

* Exodos, c. xiv., v. SI. 
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ing wind was made to cease, " and the tea retained to her 
8treng|th when the morning appnred ;"* its waters sank down 
to their usual level, and 3l their natural laws came into im- 
mediate operation ; and this natural action of these natural 
laws was quite sufficient to overwhelm the pursuing Pharaoh 
and all his hosts. No miraculous impulse or energy was then 
necessary ; ** the depths covered them ; they saiS unto the 
bottom as a stone.**t 

Thus, ail the miracles of God are but an increased action 
or a new direction given to existing natural laws, which none 
but he can impart to them ; or, if it be more expedient, the 
local presence and application of a more distant law, which, 
till thus commanded, was operating elsewhere. This local 
^»plication, in particular places, of more remote laws of na- 
ture, is a part of its established plan. The seaman beholds 
this in every storm that shakes him. He sees the distant law 
of nature rise up visibly from the edm of his horizon in a 
small black cloud. No such is about mm as he is serenely 
gliding on the peaceful wave. But the law that was els^ 
where, the fearful sgency that can convulse the ocean when it 
comes over it, soon approaches, and throws into tremendous 
agitation the floods which it can master while it is acting upon 
them. At length it departs from that locality, and travels 
again into a distant region, to produce similar effects there. 
jSh rains are of this description. They bring from other parte 
laws and affencies which were abiding there, either above or 
beyond, and also the material substance which they actuate 
into immediate neighbourhood and contact with the district 
where they fall. 

When natural causes move and act only as it has been or- 
dained and provided in the appointed plan and course of na>- 
ture that they shall move and act, their operation is not miiae- 
vlouB. The miracle begins when that effect begins which 
the established mechanism of nature cannot produce. This 
was effectad'when' Elijah, in competition with the priests of 
Baal, left the decision of the moral contest as to the reality of 
the Jehovah whom he proclaimed to the displayed will of hie 
awful Master A local direction was invisibly given by the 
Supreme Invisible, whom all things obey, to a svmcient body 
•f electric fluid not at that moment there in an aceumukted 

* Kzodosi e. xlv., V. 17, 96L t lb., a. zv.« v •. 
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■tate; and the ficsy stieam came instantly from tbe parts 
where it was in quiescence or difiusion, and was darted down 
in obedience to the Aimijriitj mandate npon the altar which 
it was commiaaioned to inflame.* Here was no law of nature 
violated ; bat a resting and a distant one was brought from 
another place, and put mto such an enersy and coUective force 
as accompliahed the intended purpose, oy doing tlus, it nian-< 
ifested the reality of the Deity by its presence and operation, 
because only he could so change its locality, and so immedi- 
ately and specifically ^ply it. The people felt this, and ex- 
pressed their conviction of it from the deciding result.t This 
IS quite intelligible to us by what happens in toe operations of 
man's intelligence. In those grand naval and military opera- 
tions which are so exciting in history, are instances of this 
local transfer of laws of nature from one region to another by 
human agency. It was thus that Nelson carried the tremen- 
dous laws of nature, which his ships of war contained in their 
quiescent state, from the coasts which he had been guarding, 
across the whole breadth of the Mediterranean, into the Bay 
of Abodkir, to put them there into that terrific action which 
first shook the ascendency and power of the French republic, 
and first checked the, tUl then, irresistible Bonaparte. So 
this extraordinary gennal, at a frtture day, transferred, with a 
impidity almost unequalled, his military laws of nature, instru- 
ments, and agencies, firom their resting state at Boulogne and 
elsewhere, to overwhelm so decisively the astonished Mack 
at Ulm and Menningen. The difference between these opera- 
tions and the Divine miracles we have been alluding to is, 
that man has subjected some of the laws of nature to &a pow- 
er, and can use and apply them to a certain extent, and in such 
ways as these, but no fmrther ; and what man and nature can 
do of themselves is no miracle.- It is when laws of nature 
are used and directed to do what a superhuman and supemat- 
vral power and intelligence can alone move and guide them 
to effectuate, that |he miracuk>us phenomenon appears, and, 
by appealing, bears in its result, as it were, tbe inscription 
npon It, that ** The special power of the Deity is specially do* 
ingthis." He thereby marks incontestably what the Israelites 

• lKtaigB,e.xvUI.,v.88. 

t ** AadwhMi ail tlM people eaw It, thev fell on their ftees, and tbey 
saU. *TlM Loi^ Be ta tbs Qm ! tbe Loid, Hs is tUs «ed!"*-Ib. 
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felt md w p wod — ** The Lordl Hi is the God." He em 
tod will do, at all times, what he shall deem proper. He 
coDsnlts no mortal being as to the peiiod, place, or manner rf 
his interpositions. He forms his own pkns, executes his own 
poses, and introduces his interferences by his own aacied 
I and judgment, whenever he thinks them necessary and 
I to apply them. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

JUm mnd Pnvalmee ^Pagmaitm m UteJiftk eentm qfter the Dduge, 
-^lt» DOeteriauB ^ecU and Setf'perpehuUion.-^Hmman Catueg eow- 
tinued^ and could not mAvert it.— -Divine Interpositum^ by an IntdUd' 
wd Process, essenHal both for Reiigious and Motal TuUvan and tntr 



Mr DEAR Stdniy, 
The supernatural agency which was exerted in the produc- 
tibn of the deluge, and of the terrestrial alterations and new 
formations of surface which accompanied it, has been already 
stated in the former parts of our correspondence.* When 
the ¥rater8 iud been withdrawn from saon parts of the earth 
as were to be, at that time, inhabited by the renewed race as 
their numbers increased, Noah and his family descended from 
the ark, and began the cultivation of the ground from which 
they were to subsist. The Deity communicated himself fully 
to them, and gave them his commands, and promjised them 
his protection and blessings, f But, as soon as the new gen- 
erations arose, he deemed it proper to exert another interfe- 
rence in their affairs, and this waa to produce that division 
and separation of their general body and social aggregation 
into distinct portions of population ; and to urge these to set- 
tle apart from each other, in order to grow up into independent 
tribes and nations, mostly, or for a long time, uncon^iected 
with each other, as we noticed in the former letters.! Among 
the consequences of this dispersion was that ^at diversity 
of habits, Qualities, actions, and attainments which in time dis- 

!2~X^- 5" LettwXXn. tG6tt.,e^ix. 

t See VoL U., Letiois XXO. and ZXIV. 
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tinfldshed mankiiid into two tot eontnsted oonditioiiB— tlie 
ciTilized and the nnciTilized. Both these states of society 
hsTe been also mentioned to yon, and an outline was drawn 
of the principal nations of antiqni^f whidi became prominent 
in the world fior their civilizing improrements and inteUectoal 
cultivation.* 

No further interpositions of Divine a^cy occurred in the 
history of mankind from the time of this dinpersion for a pe- 
riod of 896 jean. During tiiat interval, the human race were 
left to multqily and act in the several localities of their popu- 
lations, according to thev natural bvfs and drcumstsDces. 
The regnons of the earth nduch they were then occupying ^ 
pear to lUKve been those which He between the Mediterranean, 
the Nfle, the Euphrates, and the northern mountains of Asia, 
UDdprmcipally in Syria, in its largest sense, and in Effypt. 

TIm most remarkable feature at this age of the vrorld, whidi 
■rose in all these pq>id8tions, and became the general chaiae- 
ter of the human mmd in that stage of its growth, was a dis- 
like to the actual government of the real GmI of nature, and a 
deviation into that theory of Deity, and into those practices of 
religious wondiip which we commonly call paganism or hea- 
Ihenism. As Noph and bis sons had « clear revelation &om 
€k>d of himself, specially to them, it is difficult, from Uie ab- 
sence of detailed history on this point, to account for the oii- 
ffin «nd universal adoption of such fatal mistakes ; except that 
3ie moral obedience required by our Creator was then, and 
has ttlw^s since been, unpalatable, inconvenient,, and unprac- 
tised. To reconcile setf-wiU and self-gratification with the 
uneasy reason and reprovinff memory, doubts and disbelief 
were cireulated and cherished as to me existirur ideas about 
him ; and a dillerent hypothesis was invented by some, sad 
adopted hy afi, that he either was not in being at all, or was 
not what he had been repvesented to be. Other ideas of him 
were started and encoinaged, until the impression became 
general that such a Being, if he existed, had no eonoem with 
ow wovld, but that this contained maaj gods instead of one, 
and fff a difierent kind and character irmn what he had ap- 
peared to he. The opinion also arose that these 'waw.or could 
be ren d e re d visible to humsn sense, and farou|;bt to dwell 
among mwikitid, and could be gntified and propitiattd by ho* 

* Vsi. n., fteCttrXZy. 
Vol. m.— If 
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man ceremonies, by offerings of food and fragisnee, and hf 
the sacrifice and burning of animals^ whose smoke and ae- 
cendinff particles, as extricated by the flames which burnt 
them, uese supposed divinities were imagined to inhale, and 
to be nourishea or pleased by. The sun, moon, and phmets, 
that were discerned to move in the skies above us, were the 
first objects that were conceived to be the divinities of the 
worid, out afterward other inventions were added to th«n. 
Egypt thouffht that its deities assumed the form of particular 
animala, and lived in them, and therefore placed these in its 
temples as the subjects of its worship. But the prevailing 
tendency was to make human figures of wood or stone, and 
to suppose that, in these, when placed in consecrated man- 
sions, the divinities they preferred and fancied usually resided. 
When this custom was established, idolatry was added to pol- 
ytheism, and the combination of these two systems, in many 
varieties of theories and imaginations, became the only reli- 
gion which mankind, as they enlarged, would retain or under- 
stand. These inventions excludM and super^ed the real 
Deity in the humsn mind. Mankind determined to make their 
gods for themselves, and as like themselves as possible, and to 
adftiit and worship no others than such as they thus devised 
and framed, and made pleasant to their own feelings, and 
familiar to their daity habits, and with passions, tastes, humours, 
and senses like their own. They made their gods the imago 
or likeness of man, mstead of raising themselves to be what 
they had been designed to be — ^the image and likeness of the 
only real God. It would lead me beyond my bounds to enter 
into the detail and progress of these absurdities, or to trace 
them to the specific causes from which they originated, and 
by which they were modified into all their natural varieties. It 
is sufficient to state these main outlines to you, and to desire 
you to remark that the delusion has been so infatuating to the 
hmnan mind; such a fond and popular persuasion, that it 
spread over aU the worid, and has never quitted it. In former 
tunea it predominated everywhere in it, and even still reigns 
the fiivourite religion of the greatest number of mankind. It 
rules and. darkens the reason, and perverts the feelings in 
every part of the globe, except where Judaism and Christian- 
ity, and their spurious ofibpnng, Mohammedanism, have es- 
tablished their opposing systems. 

If the Jewish nationhad not been raised up, nor Christian- 
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itj been reyeeled and disseminated as it was, the whole hu- 
man popalation would at this day have been immersed in poly- 
theism and idolatry, in some forms or other, with all their per- 
verting, distorting, and debasing results. Every nation was 
so till Christianity penetrated into it, and would be so to this 
hour if that had not been promulgated. This is a most ex- 
traordinary but unquestionable fact. Nothing but the intro- 
duction of Christianity by its ancient teachers and missionaries, 
and its eventual establishment in those countries which re- 
ceived and retained it, could or would have rescued the world 
firom this intellectual deffradation and corruption. For, with- 
out this, Judaism would have again sunk into the all-surround- 
inff heathenism, and no Mohammed would have appeared. 
PMlosophy would not have in the least improved mankind in 
this respect ; because we see by its writings, which have come 
down to us, that it was only inculcating atheism, and a con- 
tempt of 'all religion on the one hand ; or, on the other, like 
Antoninus, Plotinus, lamblichus. Porphyry, Libanius, Julian, 
and Symmachus, was striving to uphold the favourite p«igan- 
ism by new refinements or additions, and by striving to incor- 
porate with it, for its support, the new and more enlightened 
ideas and reasonings which increased knowledge was creating. 
We see, from the experience of our own times, now, that 
these same results would immediately occur if Christianity 
were to be expunged. Enlightened France has shown to us 
that the abnegation and abolition of Christianity would be cer- 
tainly followM by a general atheism, intermingled with new 
forms of polytheism and man-invented deities. Human Rea- 
son, always a varying, versatile, individual compound of the 
thinking principle of the human souH and of the thousands of 
notions of all sorts which it imbibes, forms, changes, adopts, 
and retains in the successive periods of its human life, would 
be made the personal deity of every one. He would know 
and submit to no other ; and, from that alone, the result would 
be little else than the individual deifying himself. ** I God ; 
you God,'' said the New Zealand chief to the missionary who 
was addressing him ; and this must always be the case where 
the trne Deity is denied or forsaken. Each man thus becomes 
the god to himself, or will make such a god as best suits and 
pleases his fancies and inclinations, or as others compel him 
publicly to worship ; and will neither recognise nor like any 
other. 
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This fleneral adoption and esUUiflimieBt of pagaaiaHi wtf 
M complete a revolt of the faaman mind 6om its AhuigAftf 
SoTereign as the Satanic rebellion is stated to haye beoi ia 
his angelic creations. As some of these rose in insvrrectioB 
against his government, and threw off their allejnaiiee and at^ 
tachment to him, so the human spirit as deeSedly receded 
from him and forsook him, and set up other thin^ in his stead. 
They preferred the molten calf, and the idol which they coaid 
see, and shape, and treat as they pleased, to that invisible, 
and moral, and intelligent God, whose very perfections disin- 
clined them at that time to him. Hiey would not adsaipe 
what they would not exert the self-g[overnment to reMmUe. 
They dreaded what they would not miitate, and they sought 
to shuQ and to forget what they disliked and feared. Yet the 
imoress of Divinity was so strong in all nature anmnd than, 
ana in its influence on themselves, that they cofdd not live in 
satisfaction to themselves without some subetitote. They eOnld 
not but be religious, although they would not be rightly so. 
Hence, when they abandoned him, they could not live without 
some gods, and merefore appeased their natural yearnings fat 
the supernatural by attaching themsdves to deities of their own 
devisiiur and fabrication. It is this monstrous disaflfoction to 
the realLord of Nature which has always constituted the ffieBt 
sin of mankind ; the desertion of their Creator and only Diviiie 
Benefactor ; the disregard of his existence and directions ; the 
alienation of the heart and mind from him ; the un^tefril for- 
getfulness or denial of him ; the daily and general mdifferenee 
to him ; while by him every comfort, and j^easure, and benefit 
have been provided and are continually given which any human 
creature is enjoying. This is the agmvated, and still too 
general sin, of eveiy nation on the earth. 

This abandonment counteracted and defeated the great j^aa 
and purpose of the Deity in the formation of bur race. The 
principle of our creation was, that mankind should know their 
Maker, and be always in alliance, and friendship, and submis- 
sion, and attachment to him. It was his wish and intention 
that they should study his works, learn his will, receive his 
counsels and commands, imbibe the ideas he should impart, 
form their own thoughts, and adapt their feelings to ^ese, 
desire to please him, and live in the constant spirit of affeo> 
tion, and gratitude, and duty to hinL On these principles he 
would have been their constant friend, patron, and penond 
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benefactor. He would have been always matructingr, enlight- 
ening} and enlarging their individual minds by streams of 
knowledge and accessions of improvement, according as each 
became more fitted to receive and use them. 

The pagan revolution of their mind broke up this system of 
human happiness. It dethroned the Deity from his govern- 
ment of society, and deprived mankind of the benefits and im- 
provements which would have followed from it. Instead of 
associating themselves with his wisdom and blessings, they 
enslaved themselves to false creations of their own brain, 
which, being nothings, could do them no good, but with which 
they soon connected corrupting and cruel superstitions, which 
brought mental darkness, immoral debasement, intimidation, 
and frequent suffering upon them. 

The system of paganism makes man everywhere his own 
eelf-tormentor. It disabled the ancient nations from forming 
right conceptions of nature and of its bperations, and fixed 
in their minds the most fallacious misconceptions of it. It 
turned everything into gods and goddesses ; sun, moon, stars, 
mountains, rivers, woods, trees, flowers, beasts, birds, fish, 
reptiles, and insects ; all were set up and worshipped as dei- 
ties by the most enlightenedpopulations that rose to any emi- 
nence and improvement. Thus man became his own worst 
enemy by this unfortunate revolt from his real God. 

He chose instead that which is the perpetual antagonist and 
suppressor of all knowledge and science; for as paganism 
cannot keep its hold on the understanding, if it become en- 
lightened with true ideas, and exercised in reasoning rightly, 
it has always, when once established, prevented and persecuted 
intellectual improvement. From this cause, even at Athens, 
it put Socrates to death, compelled Plato to be silent, and 
made Aristotle an exile from its cultivated but superstitious 
society. If it operated to these results in that intellectual 
city, what still more deleterious effects it must have produced 
and perpetuated elsewhere ! 

In the fifth century after the deluge, the human mind had 
spontaneously placed itself in this position, and consigned it- 
self, with determined and persevering self-deterioration, to all 
its evil consequences, which came rapidly and permanently 
upon them. 

We may do our ancient predecessors the justice of believing 
that they were not aware of the folly, the error, and the ini- 
Ii2 
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quity of this eitiaovdinaiy conduct ; because, wbateTer may 
htye beoi the cue with the fint origiDaton, jet, when false 
theories are once adopted and acted upon, and institutions and 
establishments raised and fixed in society according to them, 
the young generation grow up under their influence, are taught 
to respect and accredit them, have no better knowledge, and 
cannot get wiser information. The moment what is fi3se be- 
comes popular or is made the practice, the law and the sacred 
right in any country, the truth, on all that it affects, is ban- 
iiEed from that population, liie right and true on such sub- 
jects aro discountenanced as mischief and error. The truth, 
if admitted, must subvert so much and injure so many, that it 
is as lealously forbidden and suppressed as if it were a calam- 
ity or a pestilence. Hence, when what is wrong has |[ained 
possession of the existing mind, its ignorance mnst be m pro- 
portion to the amount of the mistake. In that ignorance, in 
these errors, and among all their bad feeling and evil conse- 
quences, the young must prow up, and, as tLey mature, tb^ 
will take the place of their fathers, and be as strenuous op- 
posers and enemies to all that is wiser and better as their per- 
▼etled ancestors were. They will live and act amid intellect- 
ual mists snd darkness, which they will be unable to disperse ; 
to which they will become accustomed ; which they will even 
learn to venerate, and value, and uphold ; from which they 
will not deairo to extricate themselves; and to which they 
will adapt their general thoughts and habits, snd consequently 
become what such errors and evils will contribute, by their 
daily practice and unabated continuance, to cause them to be. 
It is thus that paganism has always propagated and peipet- 
wted itself, snd never has fallen in any country until iJtyb ex- 
ternal invasion of some other system, m>m some other locali- 
ties, has attacked and overthrown it. Hence the populations 
of the world, from the fifth century after the deluge, coming 
into their ear^y being amid pagan establishments and systems 
fhuned by their progenitors, were trained from their childhood 
to revere and accredit what enslaved and degraded theoL 
They could therefore know at first nothing better, and« by 
habit at last, would neither feel nor beUeve that what they 
were accustomed to was erroneous. Such a state and prac- 
tice would unfit as well as indispose them for any different 
ideas or institutions, and therefore they would transmit au- 
thoritativoty to dieir descendants what they had received fom 
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their parents. Thus pBgamsm never died of itself in any land, 
and only national ruin or extirpation, which destroyed both 
the estabhshments in which it was refMresented and the indi- 
vidual minds which cherished and upheld it, could expunge 
any form of it from any country, or ftom the world at large, 
«s far as human causes operated. The perversion, and ue 
depravation and slavery of the human mind to its adopted su- 
perstitions, became then complete, and their continuance se- 
cured. The veiy laws of human nature and the legislation of 
human society then acted to transmit and preserve them. 

In this state of things all remedy and change became hope- 
less, and naturally impossiUe, without Divine interposition. 
Hindoostan, and China, and Thibet, and all the Buddhist 
kingdoms of Asia, and all the states of Africa beyond the 
Atlas Chain and the Great Desert, are evidences to us how 
paganism peipetuates itself, and is both unable and unwil- 
ling to alter. It canhdt enlighten or rectify itself. It never 
has and never will. Christian minds are striving now to intro- 
duce Christianity in many parts ; but they are the offitpiing 
of a Divine interposition themselves, and carry the results a^ 
operations of a IMvine agency with them ; but there could 
not have been any Christianity in the world without a Divine 
interference, nor could anything but paganism have been the 
religion of mankind after it had contaminated their prim- 
itive society, unless the Deity had resolved to make a special 
interposition, and to commence a scheme and process of Di- 
vine agency adapted to meet the circumstances and the evil, 
which, from that time, would be continued and multiplied with 
the continuhy and multiplication of the human generations. 

When this intellectual error had become so general, there 
was no way to extinguish it immediately or entirely but l^ 
another extirpation cf the human race ; but this would have 
involved the annihilation of human nature, and have removed 
such an order of beings out of the grand empire of the uni- 
verse^ for as no renewal of mankind could be broiiight into 
existence under more favourable circmnstances than Adam 
was in his Paradise, and the children and descendants of Nodi 
were, with the desolated world around th«n, as a tremen- 
dous monument of the effects of disobeying and displeasing the 
Deity, another creation of mankind would have only been 
succeeded by another scene of sin and error, which no destruc- 
tion of preceding offenders, and no prec4>t or inirtructiona. 
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or even benedictions, would prerent iiom uinng. It wif 
now obvious thai there was something in human nature itself, 
and especially in the early stage of its existence, and in the 
generations resulting from that, which made it certain that sin 
and error would be for a long time the companions of human 
being ; and that these could not be prevented if mankind were 
to have the liberty of choosing and acting for themselves. 
As spontaneous beings, thinking and doing from their own de- 
sires and resolutions, the renewed world became what it was, 
and so would any further renewals if the living race were 
destroyed. To become of that improved nature which in its 
own £ree>willing and freely-acting character would obey, re- 
vere, and resemble their Divine Maker, and do, and think, 
and feel as he directed, and always as they ought, was not 
practicable by the first oenerationa. The gracious wisdom oi 
the Creator perceived Siat this sublime c^idition of mankind 
must be the ulterior result of a great process of gradual tuition, 
gradual e^rience, gradual knowle<4[e, and gredoaUy-formed 
judgment and self-government. He saw and knew that the 
perfection which he desired and could produce in his human 
nature must be the effect of progressive attainments and pro- 
gressive improvements ; that it could not arise in the first 
populations of mankind, but would be long impeded and re- 
tarded by the sins, and errors, and, ignorance, and deviations 
of those generations who must arise before the desired end 
could be brought about. Evil must be suffered to emerge, 
but be combated as it arose, and allowed to battle also with 
itself till it produced its own extermination. It is always 
thus perishing, though, as yet, still reviving in some degree or 
other. Its recurrences and revivals in new shapes, as the old 
ones were destroyed, must, therefore, be submitted to, and a 
series of means be devised and kept constantly in operation 
which would be always pursuing and suppressing it. These 
remedial agencies would thereby be always eradicating and 
dimini^ng it ; and, amid these struffgles, would, in their 
beneficial operation on the human mind and character, be al- 
ways advancing the regeneration, and be increasing the im- 
provement of the human spirit. But such a process must be 
one of an intellectual kind, gradual, gentle, persevering, pa- 
tient, and suited, from time to time, to the state and cireum- 
stances of every generation. Violence could destroy, but 
would not educate and enlighten. It could not lead mankind 
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to the aelf-refonnation and contimul aelf-ragaktioa which 
were necessaiy to produce a right-minded heme, habitually 
acting with rectitude of conduct. We muat tmnk rightly 
before we can act rightly, and learn and know what ia right 
before right thoughts will arise in our minds or the ri|^t ac- 
tion be performed. Therefore, instead of again obliteratinff 
offending man from the earth, the Deity proceeded to insti- 
tute and carry on a kind and intelligent plan and process for 
his pro^ssive meEoration. This was necessary not only as 
to the religion of the human race, but also as to its morahty. 

The abstraction of the mind from God, and its devotion to 
the chimeras which the fancies of the leaders and foondera of 
the earliest nations iuTented as his substitutes, not only pre- 
cluded true piety and "rational worship, but also intercepted 
and prevented the moralizatidn of the world. Man has to 
learn to be moral, as he has to learn to be skilful in any art or 
acquainted with any science ; but true morality, like true re- 
ligion, must originate from the Deity, and be at first derived 
firam his instructing precepts. It wiU not and does not arise 
in its truth and excellence in its first commencement, nor will 
it generally prevail or be practised from any other source. It 
is he who must first teach mankind what they are to do, and 
what they are to be to please him ; to become what he desires, 
and to frilfil his plans and purposes in our being. -None can 
know his mind and will but himself, except as he reveals it. 
He must tell to his human creatures what the moral rules, 
and habits, and qualities, and feelings are which he decree 
them to acquire and act upon. But this cannot be done or 
will be uselessly done unless they will receive the requisite 
knowledge and counsels firom him ; obey them, when siven, 
because he enjoins them ; and make them the ffuides of their 
reasohing thought and daily conduct. But when paganism 
obtained possession of the mind, all moral benefit ana influ- 
ence firom his tuition were annulled as this counteraction pre- 
vailed. His commands and admonitions became unheeided 
and neglected when he was superseded ; and mankind chose to 
act as they pleased, independent of his rules and restrictions, 
and without any regard or reference to them or to himself. 

The consequences are palpable in the history of every nation 
in the world. When the human population ceased to learn 
morality firom the Creator, they could not or would not deduce 
and establish it for themselves. It is true, that we are so 
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eonttituted as to have moral sensibiUties and moral capabilitieii 
which often act instinctively ; but instinct is not principle, nor 
is an impulse a habit, nor is feelins the reasoning judgment ; 
but, without principle, reasoning, habit, and judgment, there 
cannot be morality. This must be taught, and learned, and 
practised before it can be acquired or retained. Man is so 
framed as to be impressible and excitable by it, and to feel 
often the appeals which are made to Um for it ; but he is also 
susceptible to every bad impulse and incitation, and also prone 
to gratify the instant desire or emotion as it arises. He will 
not and he does not, therefore, willingly submit himself to any 
moral rules and restrictions, and does not seek to trace them, or 
to know them, or desire to be governed by them. I speak 
now of the general world, in all ages and countries ; for there 
are some ii^viduals, at all times and in all places, who cul- 
tivate their moral sensibilities, who study moral principles, 
who love moral qualities, and who train themselves to moral 
habits ', but tl^ese are the noble exceptions and anomalies of 
society, which have become innumerable since Christianity 
was disseminated, and especially in our cultivated age, but 
which were veiy rare before that predominated. AVhat hu- 
man nature naturally is we see in the unciyilized nations of 
ttie world ; and in none of them is morality either a study, a 
part of their knowledge, an object of their cultivation or desire, 
a rule, or a practice. Each acts as he pleases, and obeys no 
law but what he likes, and makes his passions his laws and 
^ide. The same spirit and conduct pervade civilized society 
m all pagan countries. Law and custom ore nearly the only 
sources of all the morals they know or care for, except those 
influences which the natural affections occasion ; and as these 
are feelings and not principles, they produce no steady moral 
rectitude of mind, nor are ever reasoned or acted upon as 
such. The usual morals of all nations, that do not derive 
them from the religious tuition which they believe to be the 
will of God, are no more than obedience to their civil laws, 
the practice of customary manners, and the observance of the 
rites and superstitions which their priesthood enjoins. The 
Egyptians had no other, nor the Ghreeks before Socrates ap- 
peared. Some of their more intellectual men had reduced 
many points of their experience to the short axioms of pru- 
dence which sayings and proverbs contain. But for even this 
they were signalized above the rest of society as the seven 
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wiM men of their ase.. Yet these were but the acute and 
praised remarks of able men. These were not taught or made 
roles of conduct, nor enforced as moral laws or obligations. 

It was Socrates who began the practice of reasoning out 
moral rules and of inculcating principles. Schools of men, 
thinking and teaching on this plan and subject, arose from 
'him ; but so little agreed with each other, either in the rule 
or in the principle, that they were continually combating each 
other on both ; and thus no obligatory mordity was or could 
be established for the regulation of human conduct by such 

riulations ; nor was anything regarded as such but what 
laws of Uieir city or state enjoined ; all else was individ- 
ual choice and fancy, and ingenious discussions and partisan 
disputes, yeiy rarely influencing the conduct. Alcibiades 
showed how little he was moralized by Socrates, and Aristoph- 
anes indicates to us how little Socrates was revered or cared 
for as a moral teacher ; as the facts and remarks of Thucyd- 
ides prove how little morality was practised by the Athenians. 
The difference between the lectures of the philosophers and 
their conduct is a perpetual subject of satire of their ancient 
poets and other writers, from Aristophanes to Lucian. The 
tatter brands them all as hypocrites, sensualists, flatterers, and 
knaves. 

Do not mistake me as meaning to say that moral laws and 
principles cannot be discerned or deduced by the human mind. 
We see by the recorded conversations of Socrates, the Polit- 
ica of Plato, the Ethics of Aristotle and Nicomachus, the lost 
woik of Panetius, the Ofl[icia of Cicero, the Essays of Seneca, 
the Meditations of Antoninus, the Morals of Epictetus, and 
other books of the ancients, as wdl as by those of the Hindoos 
and Chinese, and by immerous modem ethical writers of Eu- 
rope, that many individuals desire to reason on the subject, 
and can think and write admirably about it. But these vari- 
ous authors, although they agree in several points, yet differ 
from each other in many more. We also know that men of 
talent, who reject Christianity, h»ve urged and still arge the- 
ories, and systems, and principles of conduct subversive of 
the most essential rules, and conclusions, and qualities, and 
habits that have hitherto been deemed virtuous: and they 
claim to be as right as those who support them.. The moral- 
ity, therefore, which stands on human reasoning or on human 
aathority only, will be as fluctuating as individual taste, in- 
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clinatioiis, punons, humoora, feeliiig8> and woiidly intereato 
usually an. 

We need to leam from moral tuition three things — ^how to 
please God; how to act rightly towards each other ; how to use 
oar own senses, powers, qoalifcies, limbs, desires, and faculties 
M we oiu^t, for our own present and future cooofort and well- 
beioff. We dbsU not be with each other longer than we aie 
tomSMr in Ihis world, but we shall be in society with some 
benigsor other in the next We shall be there also ourselves ; 
md the ssme God will be the Grod of future time who is the 
pnsent Deity. Our moral tuition, to be ccHuplete, must there- 
ino elwm vslate to both sUtes of our beimr, and fit us for 
tiHt whicn is to oome Ma well as for that in which we a» now 
placed. But this view — the true and certain view of the case 
«— at once shows us that our moral teacher must be God ; Soar 
who bot^ knows lor can inform us what qualities, rules, hab- 
Ita, and candoct will suit his fotnre world and our position in 
it 1 No moialiu is sufficient which suits this world only ; for 
we Hoy not be here a day, a month, a year, or ten years lon- 
ger ; nor can we command or ensure our stay here one hour 
m one moment Our present Ufo is never in our own power 
le contiMie, though we may abridge it ; therefore, whatever 
system tiains us for this world omy is notoriously defective. 
It will lesTe the great range of our being quite uiqifovided for. 
The morality which do^ not educate^ us for that as well as 
for our present uncertain duration is imperfect and deceptive. 
It is dooeptive if it goes no farther, unless it teaches us where 
Sfe may obtain what it does not afford ; because, without this 
eonfosskm «f its insufficiency, and the direction of us to that 
which wiU supply os with what we so essentially need; wi^- 
oat this, it sesames the aspect of a completeness of which it 
11 tmtiitky destitute. 

For these reasons, there can be no true, or complete, or 
iUisa«ory,or du]y4iiftuential« or all-embracing moralization of 
the nnman mmd which does not come from our Creator and 
is not inculcitted by him. All else will be but habit, custom, 
inclination, temper, humour, feeling, caution, fear, imitation, 
or chance with the ||ie8t body of mankind, and even more 
eommonlv with our mdividual aelves, than we like to believe 
<or may choose to admit.* 
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But all Dtvine tuition and improvement were lost to the hit-, 
man world as soon as paganism separated it from its God;' 
and hence the process for the recoreiy and melioration of the 
human mind, which then became necessary, was wanted as 
much for the moral illumination and guiduice as for the re- 
ligious instruction of human naturo. 
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Uankmi unahU to liberate themselves from their Pagan Svperetitioiu 
or from Atka9m.—The general Diepoeition to diaereUt Spee^ Sev- 
elationa.— Divine Agenep hoe been indiapeneabU to resciu Mankini 
frmn tkoee Snore and Pervereione, 

Mt dbab Sydnkt, 
The preceding facts and remarks lead us to the conclusion 
that the renewed race of mankin^i, if they had been left wholly 
to themselves, would have 'become, as they did generally be^ 
come wherever thinking and acting solely on their own will 
and inclinations, a pagan and unrnwalized ^pulation, grossly 
superstitious or atheistical, selfish, violent, cruel, fantastical, 
and corrupt. Such was the general result. Some were more 
ignorant and animaUzed than others ; brutish in most of then: 
habits ; addicted to war and revenge ; indi£ferent to human 
bloodshed ; persecuting, attacking, and deceiving each o^r ; 
plundering and murdering, or iimolent, stupid, and debased. 
These were the too frequent features of the ancient pecula- 
tion, with pleasing mixtures of better <|ualities in some ; and 
such our contemporaries too much inehne to be, in those re- 
gions of our present world where paganism, or the abnegation 

tal ke tDdhridMl argmiMiit, indlvMaai qieeidatiQD, and individaal inAr- 
•ncM, whteh others mav oouear in or diapuio, and which will alwavs be 
a subject of ingenious diecussiaA. The attacks lately made on Dr. Paley, 
ene of oar wtsooc morattBli, am axietinff evidence of this fhet. If he be 
fight, Ms oppeo ef are wrooft ; if their notions are more jnst, he has 
smd. 80 it will atwajrs be with all homan systems of morality. Hu- 
■Ma moralists, urging only their reasoaings, are intellectnal gladiators, 
sueeesoively combalinf each other before the poblia eye, fbeqnently gain- 
ing temporary vkBtorlaa, but never aii.ackaowledged or commanding sov- 
eseigiiiy. Certainty and real oUigaUoa wiU attaud wias pcserpts snd 
inatmctiona only. 
Vol. m.— Kk 
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or ignorance of the real Deity erists ; and where polythei«tle 
and idolatrous or atheistical superstitions have taken bis place* 
It seems a kind of verbal contradiction to talk of atheistical 
superstitions, as atheism professes to abolish all superstition ; 
but it is not only true that atheism, in all parts of the world* 
has superstitions peculiar to itself, but there is an atheistical 
superstition actually estabUshed in the earth, with all the arti- 
ficial rites and costumes of a national hierarchy and worship. 
This is the Buddhist paganism, in which no deity is tau^t or 
believed ; where the founder of it, Buddha, is revered hknself ; 
and in which demons are accredited and upheld as evil beings, 
goveminff or afflicting mankind, and to whom sacred ceremo- 
nies of ^ar or hope are nationally performed. This exists in 
Ceylon, Siam, and in other regions on the eastern seas.* 
Atheism in France had the goddess of Reason. 

That mankind are unable or unwilling to liberate themselves 
from such absurdities, such abominations, and such slaveiy, 
is a fact which experience forces upon our notice. The con- 
tinued existence of such a system as the Siamese and Cey- 
lonese paganism proves it; for the priests of this have no 
small share of understanding, and cultivated acuteness, and 
worldly knowledge; and both they and their votaries have 
stoutly resisted all change and improvement. They are still 
actively opposing the enlightening exertions and example of 
their Christian masters, t The Japanese, though in many re- 
spects a very cultivated people, fiercely maintain their poly- 
theistic idolatry ; have destroyed what Christians once were 
made there, and sternly, with watchful and deadly policy, pro- 

* Mr. GutnlafT, in May, 18SI, had lired three yeam In 8fam : be men- 
tions, ** AH relic ions are tolerated in Siam, but BuMhtam ia the religiott 
of the state, and all the public inatitutione are for the promotion of this 
snperetition. Buddhism ia atheism, according to the crved which one of 
the Siamese hichprieats gave me. Their highest degree of happinew 
oonalata in annihilation— the greateat enjoyment ia in indolence— their 
sole hope ia Ibunded on endleas tranamlgnuione— they are firmly awttred 
that, by degrees, in the course ofaome thousands of years, they will come 
to be a king."— GutBslalTB Jowmat, p. ,80. 
^ t A mianonary in Ceylon atatea, *' Matnra is the place where Buddhism 
moet flouriabea— its atronghold. The principal wealth of the district Is 
devoted to Buddhism. Ita priesthood, more than 700 in number, ia ac- 
tive ; akilOil and active enemiea ; almost every village of importance has 
Ita priest We have a refined, metaphysical ayatem tox>ppooe, ujflield 
by men of considerable oriental learning and great acuteneaa, who alao 
make great proftaaionR of aanctity."— Hiaa. Reg., 1830, p. IM. Bat, Uft- 
der our goTdr|unent,phri8tianity is beginning to take root there. 
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hibit the mtroduction of aH better systems and knowledge 
than their monstrous and inherited heathenism. The Bur- 
mese govenmient has prohibited Christianity and silenced its 
teachers.* The whole of Africa, south of Uie Atlas and the 
Great Desert, is in the same state of mind and feeling. The 
real Deity is there universally forsaken, unknown, and uncared 
for ; and the most unintellectual and ignorant paganisms, in 
various forms, but equally absurd, and in some parts sangui- 
nary and inhuman, are resolutely retained, t The Polynesian 
Islands of the South Sea, and the sreat continent of Australia, 
were in the same state until the Christian missionaries visited 
them. The government of Madagascar now persecutes Chris- 
tianity, after naving allowed it to be taught.^ Nor is this in> 
teilectual dejvavation the character and companion of the un* 

* Mr. Kineaid, the American missionary at Ava, itUites, " The Mea-wa- 
de Woongee has shown himself particularly hostile. Ten timen he has 
forbidden me to preach the gospel or to bring books. The subject has 
been taken up in the high oonrt of the empire. On SSd IMarch, 1835, a 
messsge eame directing my immediate appearance before the court. The 
Woongee there inquired sternly, ' Why have you come to the royal city V 
*To dillVise the knowledge of the eternal God.* * Dare you say that the 
reli^on of the king, his princes, bis nobles, and his people is fisdse P 

* No, my lord ! but in my own country and in aH the world, before the 
knowledge of the living God appeared, the people worshipped idols ; and 
the command of God is, to go into all the world and preach this religion.' 

* Stop ! it is not proper to say so much ; it is the wish of the king, his 
ministers, and myself, that you should preach no more.' "—-lb., p. 806. 
But, as part of the maritime provinces of Burma has been ceded to the 
English, Christianity is now taught in these, and the Burmese, being a 
reading nation, receive the books ofibred them very eagerly. Their reli- 
gion is Buddhism. 

Captain Marryat says, "I never met with a Bnrman, not even a lad, 
who could not read and write. I once asked a Burmah soldier what was 
his idea of a ftiture state ; he said, * I shall be turned into a buflklo, and 
shall lie down in a meadow of grass higher than my head, and shall eat 
all day long, and there won't be a single moseheto to annoy me.' **— 
Metrop. Mag., 1836, p. 193. 

t The kingdoms of Ashantee, Dahomey, and others on the Gold Coast 
have been prodigal in their human sacrifices. 

t The Cape of Good Hope newspaper, in February, 1686, mentioned 
that '* the Uueen of Madagascar had issued an edict, suppressing the pro- 
fossion of ChrisUanity throughout her dominions, and prohibiting any 
departure fhmi the customs of her ancestors." Before this interdict, Jim 
der the former king. Radama, the missionaries had translated and printed 
the Scriptures in the Malagese language ; all ranks began to learn to read, 
and applied for those books with such avidity, the Rev. Mr. Freennan 
says, **that we cannot procure a supply to meet the demand ; I think 
the whole of the lislng flenerations will be readsrs."— Bep. Bible Soc., 
p. 77, 1885, 
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driliMd and the ignomit only. In this iMfMet, iImm dn^ 
reiemble the most caltivafced regions of the worid, whidi tM 
ronahine of Christianity has not ilinmxned. Snch wen the 
Hindoo populations — a hundred milliona of human bein^^e— 
although the first order of their state was the religious and 
educated class, and although they abounded with colleges and 
•nthois of literatiye science, and exhibit much controversial 
ingenuity on what ther have msnufactured.* Such ace still 
^e more informed and more anciently-civilized Chinese. If 
any nation could reason or enlighten itself out of such pagan 
daikness and bondage, and firee itself from their fetters, and 
eirors, and evils, this great people, a third of all mankind, 
ought assuredly to do so ; for their noblest class is the intel- 
lectua and literary order of their aociety. Men acquire their 
highest dignity of mandarins b^ their study of letters and 
knowledge, and according to their proficiency in their national 
writings ; yet here paganism reigns unshaken and supreme, 
although a Chinese Socrates did appear among them m their 
Con-fu-tzee or Confucius, and tluMigh many of their authors 
express admirably some moral truthsf. But the government 
and leaders of this immense and comparatively rational and 
enlightened nation not only determinedly uphold their national 
paganism and all its evils, but, after a knowledge of what is 
better, and even a reading of the books that teach it, prohibit 
the introduction of the sacred improvement ; and this veiy 
last year, 1836, has begun a new and inflexible peraecutioii 
and rejection of the offered Christianity. t Thus all the cnlti- 

* Ti» what eztravigsnt ideas Uieir fUae theories lead tlwir edooated 
men, two iostancea rtu»w:;-In A^pril, 1834, a mieekmary writes fttm 
Benares, their chief eeat of learning—" Another pundit came up to me, 
exclaiming, ' God is in me, I am God.'** So, in toe August following, 
two pundite approached bim; " one came bawling out, U am God, I am 
God.' * Well, then, you are an extraordinary man.* * Yes, God is in ms, 
I am God, and 80 are you.* * Do you think ttiat I alao am God T *Ye8, 
you are God, every one is God.' "—Miss. Reg., 1835, p. 419^90. This to 
the pantheiam of Spinoxa, which some of the German un^Uevera are 
teaching their pupUa ; so neariy are paganiam and atheism allied. 

t *' In the Chinese atate religion, the material universe is worshipped 
m» a whole and in detail. Suhordihate thereto, they have gods celestial 
and terrestrial, and gods infernal. When the emperor, as higbprieat, 
worahipa heaven, he weara robes of axure ctdour, in allusion to the sky: 
when he worahipe earth, hie robes are yellow, to repieeent its clay. 

1%? »bif"l?_i."fi' **J*S^» ^^ •*'«" *• ^' *nd ^^ the moon, he wesn 
' ?***^'**'«* ""CWneee Repository, printed at GSntoo. 

; " The emperor in called ' The Son of Heaven.' He is the b^prieat 
of the nation, and the only medium of communication with tho power df 
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Tated nations of the pagan modem world, as well as the ruder 
•nd more ignorant, have arrayed themselves against the real 
God and his revelations as much and as resolutely as the an- 
cient paganisms did, and as all mankind do whom religion 
does not interest They prefer their own errors and hahits to 
his tuition— to all Divine truth. 

From these examples, now full before our eyesight, we see 
that human nature, when it has thus once alienated itself from 
the true Deity, and adopted its own false imagination instead, 
cannot or will not enlighten, rectify, or meUorate itself. The 
same fact and certainty ^>peared in every part and in every 
age x)f the ancient world. Egypt was in the eaxUest times at 
the head of the human race in arts, in arms, and in all the sci- 
ence which was then kno^n ; and her chief order was the 
educated, the sacerdotal, the only literary class. Did her at- 
tainments prevent the establishment and continuity of the 
grossest superstition 1 So far from it that no people on earth 
had grosser. The paintings and sculptures in her temples and 
palaces, still remaining in their ruins, exhibit this to us. Did 
she ever abandon them of her own. accord 1 Never ; she ad- 
hered pertinaciously to them from ase to age, and amid all 
her national changes of dynasties and foreign subjections, till 
the gradual prevalence of Christianity overuurew them. Did 
Greece, the parent of the fine arts, of taste, of literature, of 
oratory, of philosophy, of the drama, and of all poetry, abolish 
her paganisms and idols from her own choice and enlightened 
mind 1 Not at all ; she upheld everything, with some modi- 
fications, to strengthen them, even while she must have de- 
mised them. Atheism made large conversions in her popular 
tiens, especially after Epicurus ; and the numbers increased 
who disbelieved and derided the national superstitions ; but 
no one abolished them or desired to do so. St. Paul found 
them in this state, and was opposed by them in the day of the 
greatest diffusion of their inteUectual attainment* Did other 

beaven ; and only he and his deputies niay offer homage at the covn of 
beaven."— Chin. Rep.. January, 1835. As 1836 closed, the imperial decree 
arrived In England which had been issaed in the summer by the emperor 
for the suppression of Christianity, and for the seizure of foreign book! 
throughont his dominions. Translations of the Scriptures and statements 
of the Christian religion had been sent him. 

* When called before the Areopagus, on the charge of being " a setter 

forth of strange gods,** the eflbct of his admirable address was, ** when 

they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked, and others said. 

* we wiU hear thee again of this matter;'* but so few wera interestsd 

Kk2 
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Giecian cities becoms moce ntkmalt 80 ftr finmi it, tlitt at 
Ljtfen they choae to consider the two Christian apoetleo to 
be Jupiter sad Mercury coming to visit them, and stoiied 
them because they refused to be so worshipped.* The pagan 
system was upheld by common consent ; by the belief of the 
great maas ; by its convenience or gratification to all, and for 
tta political uses. This was fully diiqplayed in the polisluHi 
city of Ephesus, the chief ornament of Asia Minor, t The 
aame questions and the same answers attach equally to the 
Roman idolatry and superstitions. Its great and enlightened 
men, though in the Utter agea disbelieTiiig what they main- 
tained, and most of them addicted to atheistical theoriea, yet 
chose to be the hislqtriests and augurs of the psganiam thqr 
acoffed and laughed at with each other ; and long bitterly and 
peiseyeringly opposed and persecuted the Chriraan teachers 
that sought to emancipate the world from such errors and 
bondage. Their ablest empeiors maintained their paganiam 

to examine or enbiaee Iris DMne leaeoaii, that he sooa 4e|isrte< flieai 
them.— Acta xvU., ▼. lfr-34. ** His spirit was eUrred wtthin him whea 
he saw the dty wholly given to idolatry.**— lb., r. 16. 

'* Acta, c. xiT., T. 8-90. When Paul had cwed the nipple, file pebHs 
ery waa, ** The fode an cobm dowa to ua in the Ukeeeaa of mea.* 
** Then the nrieet of Jupiter, which waa before tiixAr city, brought oxen 
and garlanda into the gatea, and wouid have done aaerillce with the 
peopie.** The apoatlea rent their elothee with borror al the Impiety, and 
eloquenUy exhorted them to " tare from their vanitlea mito the liviiif 
God, wUch made heaven and earth, and the aea, and all thinn that are 
therein ;" bat ** with these aayinga they acarce restrained the people^ 
that they had not done aacriflce onto th^n ;" and as soon aa some Jews 
had apohe, ** the populaee," having stoned Paul, *' drew him out of the 
eity, anppoaing he had been dead."— lb. 

f See the interesting aoeoont in Acts, e. xix., v. fAAl. Though St. 
Paul was two years teaching there hia sacred truths, yet -the eflbct, a»be 
began to make some omiverslons, waa a popular tumult, mi seoe ae It 
was pubUeiy known that they taught '^that they be ao gode which ate 
. made with handa." ** When they heard these sayings, they were (tall oC 
wrath, and cried out, ' Great is Diana of the Epheafans?" when a 
fhendly orator would have taiterfcred, **aH with one votoe, abeot the 
■pace of two honra, cried out, * Great is Diana of the Epheaiana !* " And 
how did the public authorities appease this uproar? Knowing the 
imperial Jedouay of all clamours and seditions, they reminded tbe people 
that " We are in danger to be called in queation Ibr this day's hpitiar,* 
and only quieted them by their officer assuring the mob that their idol 
and their idolatry were in no danger. " Te men of Ephesus ! whM man 
is there that Icnoweth not that the eity of the Epheaiana is a worahlpper 
of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which Ml down from Jupi- 
ler. Seeing, then, that these thing9 can-not *e noken aranuL y ooffht 
10 be quiet, and to do nothing rashly."— lb., V. S3, 8. ^^ 
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to the last, and so did the Roomii aenate.* Nothing but the 
impeiul power, wielded by sovereigns who had espoused 
Cluristiamty, could OT«rcome the civil and political hoatility.f 
It is clear that, if our Saviour had not taught his Divine sys- 
tem and spread it among mankind, the ancient paganisms 
would have still been the religions and the state estabUSlmients 
of the civilized world in its western sovereignties ; the bar- 
barous' tribes would have equally retained theirs ; atheinn 
might have destroyed the belief, but would hare retained the 
system and the practice. 

Happily for us, the Continent of Europe and our own coun- 
try are in a different state. But why are they so 1 What has 
overthrown the ancient superstition 1 Wh^ has recalled the 
human mind to its Grod 1 What has aboUshed the alienation 
from him in myriads and millions of his human beings, in the 
last sixteen centuries of their existence, when nothing could 
prevent or cure it before 1 Every one may ask the question 
for Inmself^ and for himself investigate the facts and provide 
the answer. That it was not fMosophy or any improvement 
of mind, the continuance (^ all the paganisms in every coun^ 
try, till Christianity predominated in it, and dieir contmuance 
stm in those civilized coun^es into which it is not yet ad- 
mitted, fully prove. That their philosophers upheld the pa- 
ganisms they despised, and resisted, and deprecated, and de- 
rided, the ^reat Christian regeneration^of human nature, the 
ezistuig writings or sentiments of Celsus, Antoninus, Pliny, 
Plotinus, lambtichus, Porphyros, Libanius, Fhilostratus, Lu^ 
eian, Julian, and many others demonstrate, to all who wiQ 
read them ; nor could it be otherwise. If man will not de- 
five his relision from Grod, but will make it for himself, he 
must either live without any, or he must support j and cherish, 
aoidpractise what he chooses to invent. 

The inference, therefore, which from these facts presses upon 
our mind is, that Divink aobncv, and Divimk aoxnot alone, 
could have rescued mankind from these chimeras and absurd- 
ities ; and that this must have been in operation so succe** 

. * Tbey impated their suflbrings flrom ttae Qotbie invasioDS to the an- 
eimrageaient of Christianity, and petitioned one of the ssecesoors of 
Oonstantine to restore the altar of Victory and the pagan worship. 

t It was not till the reign of Theodoeius that paganianf was fiilly ro- 
moved flrom the Boman empire. It was adhered to by many able men to 
the last, until it was made illegal and a subject of Judicial prosecution. 
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uvelj to endicate all their ancient forms, which were holdiiy 
mankind in captivity before oar Saviour came ; and, by their 
removal, has nude the European continent so pre-emin^itly 
intellectual as compared with the other quarters of the ^obe. 

That human agency would not of itself have effectuated 
this mental revolution and enlishtening progression of human 
nature, seems to be further evidenced to us by what has hap- 
pened within our own personal experience ; for have not those 
minds which, in our own times, have disbelieved and rejected 
Christianity, been labouring as steadily, and as earnestly, and, 
when they have the power, as fiercely and as unrelentingly to 
destroy it, as Antoninus, Dioclesian, or Julian did 1 Have not 
many of the most educated and intellectual men of France, 
and Prussia, and Germany, and even in our own island, sought 
and endeavoured to abolish the belief in God and all levesled 
religion, and all religion whatsoever 1 Do scientific attain- 
ments, or excellence in arts, or literature, or knowledge ; do 
genius and talent preserve the mind from tins deterioration 
and hostility 1 Are they not even zealously acting to do 
a^n what paeanism iA old times did— -40 separate the human 
mind from its Creator, to abolish all belief and.idea of him, and 
to destroy both his influence and his memory in the human 
world 1 

The struggle which the opposition of the human mind to 
revealed religion is still makinflN and began so strenuously, 
during the last century, in the leading Christian nations of ' 
Europe ; and the successes which it has at various intervals 
during this period obtained, compel me to conclude, that if a 
Divine sgency, though invisible in that form to us, as it is al- 
ways in nature, had not been counteracting such effects by 
causing incidents and human instruments to arise competent 
to check the advancing evil and to preserve the endangered 
truth, the hostilities w^ed against it would have subverted it. 
In the year 1780, the three reigning sovereigns of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and sevend of the minor German gov- 
ernments, were inimical to Christianity in their minds and pro- 
jects, and spread the unbelieving spirit extensively around 
them. The court and nobility, uie literary class, the middle 
ranks, and even many of the higher clergy in France,* hsd 

♦ Dr. Priestly meadoned, that on his visit to Paris Just before tbe 
Freneh RevoluUoo took plaee, he dined in a party with some of tto 
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tdopted the Mone tdverae lentiments, and were becoming 
xeatous to OTcrthrowwhat their ancestors had cherished ; not 
the mere national form of it, but the substantial reality itself. 
One mighty spirit of warfare against the Christian faith was 
taking possession of the European world in the latter pieirt of 
the last century ; and genius, fancy, science, and letters were 
eagerly co-operating to give it difi^sion and efficacy. The 
theories which were then strongly urged, that all the evils in 
the world had flowed mainly from religion and government, 
and were to be removed only by the suppression of both, 
greatly increased the danger by enlisting the personal interests 
of mankind in favour of the assault. Great numbers in all 
countries of intelligent, as well as active-minded men, desired 
to try the experiment of the change. France took the le^d in 
making it She overthrew her government and her religion ; 
and, with unsparins violence, put many contrary speculations 
into practice, which her reason, her passions, and her imagi- 
nation suggested to her unfettered and excited population. 
She called on other nations to imitate her example ; and, b^ 
the long triumph of her arms, put Christianity into a perd 
which it had not experienced before from the era of its estab- 
lishment. The British nation was made the great bulwark to 
save it from the destruction that was overwhelminsr it. Its 
sovereign, George III., was sustained ip his belief and firm 
adherence to it, when the other rulers of Europe were alien- 
ated from it ; and the French nation was suiiered to ra^e and 
act as it choise, till the enormities and calamities that issued 
from their agitations produced a general perception, in our 
happier country, of the misery and crime which the downfall 
of religion would bringjipon every class. 

In these events the Divine agency is discernible through its 
human channels and instrumentalities, and appears also again 
conspicuous to us in extendinff now ibe naval power and di*> 
•ant colonizations of the Britiui nation among the still psgan 
-populations of the world ; and in making its mgh-minded and 
enteiprising inhabitants active everywhere in disseminating tha 

diiar pvdatss of France. The oonversation flrom the otbers beeame sa 
attack on Cbriatianlty In feneral, which the doctor lealoosiy defhnded ; 
when one of the dignitanes, with an expreasion of great sarprise, es* 
elaimed, **BlonBiear speaks as if he really believed It.' . The impraeslon 
on Pileetley*e miDd was, from sU he saw and heard, that his beUef was 
— - --WhloMslf. 
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Christian faith, with all the civilizations and impnnrementa wilii 
which they themselyes accom))any it. In what they are now 
doing ; in what they achieved for the benefit of all, in the last 
grand contest for the independence of nations and for Um 
public hi^piness ; and in the prospects opening to os, as time 
extends its onwsxd flight, we may see a venfication of the 
prophetic declaration, applicable to all nations that will so feel 
and act, and of late peculiarly true as to the British Islands. 
** The people that do know their God shall be strong and do 
exploits."* 

My purpose in making these remarks is to lead you to per- 
ceive toat, as far as human agency, as active and enlightened 
intellect, as superior science, as great and varied knowledge, 
as literary exertions of all sorts, and as an unsleeping zeal luid 
unexampled activity, aided by warlike victories, scarcely par- 
alleled before in their number, rapidity, and territorial extent, 
could have overthrown the only true religion in the world, there 
has been full reason to suppose that it must have been sub- 
verted by their attacks. Human causes alone, if no other 
had assisted, would not have rescued it. The right inference, 
therefore, seems to be, that Divine agency, by the human 
means which it put in action and guided, was necessary to 
preserve what it had inculcated and established ; and that it 
nas been operating effectually to that end. 

We may estimate the danger, and from that appreciate 
justly the need of such influence, by leaminff that the attacks 
on revealed truth have been so far successful as to unrelision- 
ize nearly a moiety of the French population ; for it has been 
calculated that this portion of them, are in the unbelieving 
state.! The prospect seems not to be much better amid f the 

* Daniel, c. xi., r. S3. 

t M. Thibandeau added to Ma « HIatory sT the Ooansels of FiaaeS" a 
statistical summary of religion in the Freaeh empiije st that tii 
It included Belgium and the departmenta of the Rhine :— 
Catholics who followed the oonatitational prieato . 7,900,000 
Catholics who followed the reflractory prieata . 7,500,000 

Peraona bom of Catholic parents, bnt following no 
mode of worahip, either through indiffiBrence or on 
aoeonat of the Interruption and persecution of re- 
ligion over a great part of the country 1S^OOO,000 
. Peraona belonging to no religion whatever, by their 

manner ofthinUng and acting 4,000,000 

Pioteatanta of various communities. Jew* ifce. 3,000^000 
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present leffielaton of our kinsmen in North America.* It is 
true that Napoleon Bonaparte re-established a Catholic hie- 
rarchy in France ; but this was not because he was attached 
to Christianity, but merely for the political benefits he hoped 
to derive from it. He avowed this to his confidential coun- 
aeilor. Theoretically, he was not an atheist ; but, like many 
who also avow a general theism, he had the same aversion to 
revealed truths, to all recorded communications from the Deity 
which they entertain, and from which paganism at first origin- 
ated, f These facts, combined with the writings of so large 
a portion of the German clergy, who have treated the Scrip- 
tures as mere myths and fables in all their narrations of the 

** The troth Is, that, as in nmnenms parishes all over the country there 
had been no relif ious worship performed for many years, religious ideas 
had become very much weakened in the minds of the people."— Thib. 
Le Consnlat, vol ii., p. 109. 

* It was seated in November last (1836), at a public meeting at War- 
rington., that in a lale ** New- York Observer" it was mentioned, that out 
or two hundred and ninety-one members of the Congress in the United 
States, onlv twenty-one were Christians (a) 

t After the baule of Marengo, he invited the pope to enter into nego- 
tiations on the subject of reli^on in France. During these he consulted 
with several of his state counsellors. One of these had a conversation, 
which Thibaudeau, in his "Memoirs,'* thus describes flrom him : — 

** After their dinner at Malmaison, the first consul took him alone intp 
the park, and led the conversation to the subject of reli^on. He spoke 
at some length against the various systems of philosophers, deism, nat- 
ural religion, dec., and declared them to be nothing but ideology. *.Lis- 
ten P he added ; * I was walking about this solitary spot last Sunday 
evening. Everything was silent around me, when the sound of the 
eioek of the 6hnrch at Ruel at onoe struck my ear. I felt strongly af- 
ftcted. Such is the power of first impressions and of education. 1 then 
said to myself, What influence these things must have upon simple and 
eredulous persons. Let your philosophers answer that. There must be 
a religion for the people ; but this religion must be in the hands of gov- 
ernment. At present fifty emigrant bishops lead the clergy of France. 
We mnst destnnr this influence ; and fl>r this the authority of the pope is 
required. People will say that I am a papist. I was a Mohammedan in 
Ef7P^ and I shall be here a Catholic, for the good of the people. / do 
not believe in rdigiona^ but the idea of a God !> Then, raising his hands 
towards heaven, he exelaimed, * Who, then, made all this V " 

So theists in theory only, and worldly politicians reason. They admit 
a Deity in name, but will receive no precepts or religiotts instmctioos 
ftom him, and support any solely fbr its popular effect. ^ 

(a) OreooM tb« writer of thb iteteBieBt badnmii Unitiw id« io hit mind, which Mr. 
TlTDBr hw ovBilodEed. or of which he wm inocant. Of the 291 memben referred te, 
prabdbly not om wonld avow hiBeelf not a Chrisliaa, althoiwh, aa in the Britiah parlia- 
swat and other lemlative bodice, the Chrietiaoitj of avenr large proportion woold not 

Stand Oie taet of a rigid ovfen^ioal iaqoiTy. The renaik to the taort bae n 

I, if ^ippiedlV wayof G«sptttns.-^m. lUL 
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Dime inteifereDCM, lead us to feel eHengiy thai the mniBto^ 
nance of Christiamty, u to its haman support, has reetad and 
still rests prineipaUy on the British popuktions, and tliuat thej 
aie the present agents and instruments used and directed to 
nresenre and diffuse it.^ Others may deem rdigion neeessaijr 
sor its state benefits ; but a political patronage of it, withovift 
the sincere belief, would not long perpetuate it.'^ 

These circumstances illustrate to us the state and aetioB 
of the human mind in the anterior ages, when it seperatod 
itseH* from its Creator, and inrented and adopted its ] 
isms instead ; the same disinclination to any q>ecific . 
rerdation and the depreciation or rejection of what has been 
delivered. Thus the primitive descendants of Noah soon 
put aside what had been communicated to him and his lamily, 
as millions now dislike and relinquish the sacred records which 
we possess. The principle seems to be the same in both 
cases. When the atheist or skeptic abandons and ezpongea 
from his mind the real God, or dubeheTes his existence, then 
man becomes in his conception, and would so be if lus ^eocy 
were true, the eieateet known being in the universe. Man 
then' stands at the head of nature instead of Grod : and horn 
this feeling, ihta Buddhist system gives him this siqwriority 
to all the £vinities which others are worhaipping.t Another 

* Tst it Is oooMdad that Ameiiea equals, if sbs doss not sarpaas, all 
eiber nations in miaaiMBary efibrt.— ^m. Sd. 

t At sonMBMmsnisNapolaoD Mt tbatsn actual reUgioa was eyproisly 
imuitad bjrsHtnklnd ftrits SMiral utiUties— aooMttiing more tliantheont- 
leal deism. ** On 4ih Jane, J800, jost before tlie battle of Marengo, be 
wreie fhon MdaB 10 hie two eoosulsr ooUeagues at Paria— ' Let the atbo> 
Ibis of Paris say what they please, I shall attend to-morrow the pat- 
Ibroiaaoe oftbe " Te Deam,'* in the eathedral.' He went to it in giest 
stale, and the next day he smiuiioned the parochial clergy of BCUan, and 
MUd them that he wouMpniteot the Roman Catholieraligioii: adding'Io 
any state of soeleiy, so man caabe vinnoiis and eqjBitaUe wiihoucknew- 
log wbenoehecomesand whither heistoflo. MennaaoocanDotllxoiir 
Meas on Ihs siAgeet. Wilbont religioa we must ba groj^ng cootinuaUy 
Hithedarib There can bono good raoraUty without religion. A society 
without religleii teexpsaed to all the afaffcks of the moot violent piesioas, 
and ihlls a prey lo the intenial dlsoord which mnst InMliUy praduM its 
nria.*>^Thibaikteaa'a Oonsotet, vol. i.. Pieces JveUf. . 

t The Sanscrit professor, Mr. Wilson, in his lectwre oo BaddUsm to 
the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, remained, that the finddhist priests 
incQlcated the belief ia the superior nature of man, made pertwc evsM to 
tkat qfik* gods, and on this account tbey neglected and depreeiated the 
Bromloifial divinttiee. Their greSt flgore hi aU their worahip was 
Buddha, the author of their eyetem, whois stiU reverad ia China, Japaa, 
Ava, Siam, Thibet, and Tanary. Mr. Hedgson, to his fupm m mA 
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priaevto equally op^ntes. Reroktioiw from the sapveme 
Malice vm to liENnii and regulate our mind and conduct accoid- 
iBg to their diadoeuiea, eounaek, and precepta. But to such 
contitd and government the great majoiity of mankind haTO 
1 as by ( 



i m every age repugnant ; and as by disbelief they eet rid 
of their idea of Sie oUigation, their desire of the independence, 
and of actinff as they please, is a strong inducement to dis- 
credit whet £ey dislike. Even theism has the same tendency 
from aimilar impresskms ; for it is obvious, that if no system 
has been specially revealed and enjoi&ed« all religious ideaa 
and pncticei and moral self-iegulations must, 1^ the pagan 
idole and worship, be the mere matters o€ individual judgment, 
liking, frney, choice, and spectilation, none of more authority 
than another, and tlMMe of othoa never preferred by any one 
t»-hiaown* 

All these &ct8 and views confirm the impression, that, as 
fv as the human imnd alone has acted and would operate, 
paganism, atheism, and a disbelief of specific revelations have 
been and would continue to be the ezelunve possessors of 
the social world, and that nothing but Divine interference 
9bA agency has rescued mankind from them. This happy 
lesuk has been effected by that peculiar proceas which the 
Divine wisdma hae devised and k^ in operation ; and to the 
consideiation of that we will now direct ouriiext attention. 



LETTER XXXVni. 

T%$ DMm Fnetufor fkt compute FortnaHon qf Mankind a protpee^ 
Aw and progruwve mUtJ^etem and uttUdOt the Creation toteee, 
'-'Their HahiTe made to ieimpnmabkwUktliie Viem.r^Tke bn p r999 
fitkadakoaintos ' 



Mt dbab Son, 
The leading feature of the piDcese which has been adopted 
by the Dei^ in his intellectual agency and revelations has 
\ma tbtir PAoeusaivi nature, wodcmg out good in every 

dUsmhi Nepanl, nad to ths Boyal Asiatk Soeiflty, doseribed H fo be •* to 
aftwwwd8,monssii6aspetifliBpi hi mgials ana y h ttpsn g h te stopHcism 

Vol. m.— L l 
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generation, bnt producing laiger and riclier ^effecfa m eadk 
aeries of the evomng ages ; and operating onward to a grand 
or ulterior completion, which has not yet been attained ; but 
to which it is steadily adTancing human nature and the final 
poprdation of our ^obe. 

That a prosressiTe course of improrement has been pur* 
sued with mamdnd, we perceive by what hrs actually occunned. 
On looking back to the earliest ages of society, and on con- 
trasting th^se with the world now around us, and by 8tudyin|f 
the state of the intermediate periods, we see that there has 
been a gradationary improvement, a successive progressioa 
of human nature in all tnings, from the deluge to our present 
day. It is most palpable to the common eye in our sciences, 
our manufactures, our general knowledge, and our nauHiftiious 
literature. On these there can be no doubt or mistakei. 
Compare E^t and Phoenicia with Greece— Greece with the 
Roman empire in its most advanced state — all these nationv 
with our own country and Europe as the sixteenth century 
closed ; and our predecessors all over the world at th^ time 
with what we and the country around us now are : comparo 
all these successively with each other, and the progressive 
series will be as clearly visible to us as the succession of the 
dawn, the morning, and noontide is to our bodily eye, in eveiy 
daythat occurs to us. 

The pn^iression is not less manifest in religion and gov- 
ernment — ^in legislation and morals, and in all the conve- 
niences of life — ^in taste, judgment, polity, and philosophy — in 
civilization and refinement of mind, in manners, in elegance, 
in courtesy, in philanthropy, in general civilization, and in 
individual benevolence. The more minute and extended our 
knowledge becomes, bpih of past nations and of our contem- 
poraries, the more clearly we jshall discern the improvements 
whi^h bive been effectuating in human nature, and also the 
fact that they have been gradually attained ; ^adual both in, 
the successive acquisitions, and also in the dmiision of them 
among the various and multiplying populations of ihe glo^. 
Every individual is in himself a progressive being of this 
/sort, and is, in his own personal experience, an illustration of 
the progressive advancement of his nature, in the series of 
the generations which have p^receded him, and in the separate 
nations by which he is surrounded. 
What haa tiken place ih h&nself has takes phes in his 
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mecies at large, so that I consider no fact as more certain in 
tne history of our world than this progressive advance of 
human nature to its present enlaieed and meliorated condi- 
tion. It is also aa manifest that uiis improving process has 
not stopped, but is still ffoing on hi an accelerated ratio, and 
with results more rapidly evolvinff than earth has hitherto 
beheld. What has been discovered in the Egyptian paintings 
is no exception to these remarks : they show us the degree 
of civilization which the renewed world revived .from its an- 
tediluvian reminiscences. What Egypt had soon passed into 
Greece, and was there enlareed. That this progression was 
foreseen by our Creator, and intended by hhn -to take place, 
and was a part of his original plan of our being, is not only to 
be infened from the fact of its occurrence aai. from his ad- 
mitted omniscience, but it likewise rests stiU more satisfac-* 
torily on his own revelation of the fact. Our Saviour has de- 
clared, that his future kingdom of heavenly felicity was put 
into preparation at the foundation of the world. His apostles 
mentioned that the scheme of our redemption was the mys- 
tery planned before mankind were created.* Chir Loid*s 
advent upon earth was alluded to in the Divine address to 
Abraham, and in the prediction which the dying Jacob was 
inspired to utter. The last periods of our human world are 
expressly delineated by both Isaiah and Daniel, and also 
noticed and sketched by others of the prophets, and in some 
of V the psalms. These circumstances show that the plans 
and process of the Deity in tiie formation of human nature 
havQ been prospective and poogressive from its commence- 
ment ; their sppointed ends have been designed to be thoso 
which would not be accomplished till the latter penoids of the 
human world. These predicted results have not yet been 
fully attained ; but several of the intervening, and immediate, 
end conducive effects have been brought alMut. 

We have, therefore, sufficient evidence to warrant the as- 
sertion, that the formation of human nature to its intended 
completion and final excellence has been foreseen, and intend- 
ed to be a progressive and successively enlarging and enrich- 
ing improvement. The- plans and process of ttm Deity with 

* TlMse piissies ware qoolsd and reflBrred to in tba eighth lettar nt 
ths second volunie of this history, p. 100. They occnr in flatt. zxv., v. 
MjlGor. U.,v.7: Rom. xvi.,T. 83,*^Bph. tti., v.O; 1 Tim. L, v.9; 
A«*L,v.4,U:TitiisL,v.S;8t,PMerl,«,L,v.M. 
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rMMCt to it mut, therafwe, be of « pramssiTe nUoie, ind 
with a gndual operttion ; produckif such immiHiiate resists 
firom time to time u wete meant in each generation to IbUow 
fiom them ; but acting ateadilv onwaid, to effectuate theii 
giander piurpoeea and more perfect creations. 

We are living now in the thirty-ei^ith ceotoiy of the opera- 
tion of thiapcocesa, or nearly ao ; andin what the world now is 
coUectiveljr aa awhole, and moat etrikindy in some of its mbet 
piominent coontries, we see the admin£le effiicts which have*, 
thus fiur been produeed ; and we are enabled to discern that^ 
others far more brilliant and ennobling are coming into birth, 
and ¥riU be the p o nse ss i on and inheritance of our yet distan* 
posterity. 

Fmn this contemi^tion of what has been designed and 
of what has been effected, and of what is still pursuing by 
that Divine agency which alone can accomplish the purposes 
of Divine foresight, let us now advance to a further consider* 
alion of the course and principlee by and w which what has 
been done has been effectuated. 

If the human mind has been thus improved, manhaa beea 
and is an improvable being. InwrovalMliiy must then be « 
quality of Ua essential nature, and he has been created to be 
of tfaia character. He has not been created aperfect beiiw 
al his iint creation, but as a being that waa to become eoca 
at a fotuie period, and to be continually advancing to it, by • 
p ro gres s ive series of moral melioratioDS and mental enbrge- 
ments, until his nature should at last attain the assigned 
completion. If man had been created to be perfect at t^ 
time of his creation, there could have been no subsequent 
improvement, and no reason for it ; nor could he have been 
improvable. All change of what is complete could only be 
for the vrorse. He would, if he had ever been in a foll- 
formed state, have been definitely what he was at <mce, and 
■o have remained for ever. From that condition he neiUier 
could nor would have advanced or altered. But it is mani^ 
fast that he has been and is an altering being ; and therefore 
he was never intended tobe such a fixM and completed being 
at the commencement of his existence, and has not yet b^ 
come of this fiboal and stable character. 

The very system of his birth iHSDclndes the possibility of 
each perfection. What Adam was we do not d«rtinctly know, 
thoo^ we may assume that he waa as coii^leto and pofoot 
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u a fint-made beug of the hmnan species ooold be ; Irat 
wbat Adam was none of hia posterity could be. 

For as to them it was made the law, which has never al<* 
teied, that they should be hoxn in a baby state, and therefore 
totally ignorant of all things ; feeble, helpless, and with idl 
parts of their body only a portion of their intended siae. No 
in^t is in any respect a complete or perfect human beinff 
either in frame or intellect : and all mankind being appointed 
to be bom as babes, none were meant to be perfect at their 
birth ; but all come into life on the principle that they shall 
be iinproTable into what they ou^t to be, as far as tl^y mn 
able to adTBUce in their worldly life, and under the ciicuift- 
stances which would individually accompany it. 

The consequence of this unvaried law as to our nativity is, 
that every one is bom, and now as much as all were 4000 
years ago, an imperfect being — imperfect in all respects when 
they begin their human lim, but continuously improvable 
from the first moment they breathe and see. They are meant 
to acquire all that they are deficient in at their nativity aa 
soon and aft largely as their country, era; and surrounding 
society, education, custom, and means of self-formation allow. 

Improvability is therefore the law and designation of our 
creat^. nature ; and to improve is its perpetual tendency, 
and should be regarded as its perpetual duty; for it was 
manifestly made improvable, in order that it might improve. 
It was bom incomplete with the express purpose that, as it 
lived, it should gradually attain the completion^ of what it 
was capable of. The full formation of our body and limbs 
our Creator has taken into his own care, and, by the plan and 
law of our frame, has always secured the performance of that 
effect. Under these the body crows of itself, without our 
agency or consciousness, into wiuX it is to. be for its ten^fw-s 
ary earthly life. 

But the improvement and completion of our mind or soul 
he has put into bur own power, and required us to attend to 
and promote it. In this he only aids, and provides the means 
and materials for us to make use of, but he leaves it to our* 
selves to seek and apply them, and to acquire the additional 
qualities and excellences which we ouglU to possess. Reve- 
ktion teaches and urges us to attain the largest portion of 
them that the position of our social life admits of ; and also 
to make the required impspvement the principle, the aim, the 
Ll2 
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^InbitefoarttvM. It intiBitftM tiiM, In i . 

the d^^ree of attainabto con^efcMieM with wnick we dim. 
Us liitare fftvoon will be ■dministered to u*. 

Bui wlnt an tho imprar «bmiiU wUeh wo Imcvo to t^qpatrnf 
md wkit ue tho aidt idiich ho mipplies to ut ib tht ittiin- 
ment, and wImI uo tho nwttit and matmals of in^toTOBMBt 
nhkh ha has provided for nal 

Bom in total ignoraiice of all thinga, we ckaily have to 
aeqiniie tho knomdge of all that we ought to know. Bom 
athaiita from that ignmraUDe, we have to learn his ezistenoe 
and lelstioas to as, and all that he has comnnmirated coB c em- 
iag himself, his ereations, our lellow-ereaturea, and ooiaelvea^ 
ma. the counsels and commands which he has g^prossed am 
all thsse subjects. Bom with quick seBsibilities« we have to 
train these to tho nsht moral leelinn. Exdtahle by every* 
thing and to everything, and with ttnibs capable oif every 
kkid of motion ana actim, we have to perceive how we ought 
to use idl our faculties and powers, to what we should dime! 
and apply them, and from what we should restrain ^em. 
Wehave to leam all-the rules and attain all the habits of sotf* 
regulation throughout our whole earthly life, so that, aa eadi 
ocoasion arisea, we mtj not do to others or to ourselves what 
will be injurious or offnisiTe, and that wo may do in evwy 
•ircamstance what we ou^. • 

Our own well-being is put into our own caie,ae weD aa^M 
weUara of those with whom we may be socially oomeeled; 

r avoid 



and vre have to leam to know what we oojjjht to do ori 
inr oar own sskes, as likewise to live friendly or in p yo e 
with others. We are bom with a fine mteUectual capacity | 
hot which at first is vague, unfemied, and general power ; and 
vre have to form and exercise this into cenrect ub ser v ati oo 
aad perception, just reasoning, and right judgment. We 
come into the world without any opinions at all, and we have 
to ac<piire right opiniona on all thnogs ai wluch we shall bo- 
oome eonsoious, and on ^diieh we slnill have to tiunk and act. 
We have all these things to leam, snd to lesrn for oorselvee 
in the best .waj wo can, from teachers, from example, from 
customs, snd precepts ; by observation, imitation, companson^ 
reading, thinking, jud^ng, and acting, until we become spoil* 
taneoashr, and m our instructed and inqvoved nstore, and bf 
pnctised hshit, and by immediato and voluntary aelf-gov^m- 
■Mii(,«ttthitvmiN«httob9|doa]|lli«tweii^^atevMyt8De 
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to do, and Idmw tB tfia we oaglit to ksow, k oid«r to haY« tiM 
eontiniial rectitude of mind, feeling, deaire, will, and ccodact. 

Now, u ereiy child has to leain and to acquire all theoo 
iBUHOvementa in our preeent families, ao had eveiy one of 
the generations which have preceded ns upon oar common 
earth. If they had made theif iiill measure of these improre* 
ments, we should have come into a rich inheritance of them. 
But thej hiBYe left so large a proportion of Uiem unattained, that 
human nature is still fuH of deficiencies, which it is adyancing 
onward to supply, and which eyery individual now living has 
to lessen in himself, as far aa he may have the opportumty or 
the ability. 

But the chief hasis of all these in every age is knowledge 
—-that knowledge which we all ought personally to acquire ; 
because without it we can never be, or think, or act as we 
should do. Just as the child cannot act or judge properly 
without it, neither can the man. 

In proportion as any are deficient in what they ought to 
know, Ihey are so ftff still in their baby atate. They have 
their bom ignorance and darimess about uem, and must think 
and act correspondently with that destitution. 

But this knowledge must, like every other improvement, 
be a gradual acquisition : what is most immediately essential 
should be first attained ; what becomes necessary in due suc-r 
cession afterward should be sought for in. the prosper course 
and order ; and if this were reffuTarly and fitly done, and the 
actions made conformable to ue progress, the human mind 
would grow up steadily to all its required qualities and ex- 
cellences, as the body does under the guardiah and ^iding 
laws which form it, and as the stately tree advances with un- 
interrupted certainty and expanding efikiency ; never vacil- 
lating or inconsisteiit, but reaching in due time its ordained 
perfection, and retaining it unchuiged as l(»g as it is its 
settled nature to last. 

But who must be the first teacher, and what the first knowl- 
edge to acQuire ! In our late epocha of the world, we have 
streams of knowledge of all sorts flowing about us and to us 
in ten thousand currents, and bringing with them all sorts of 
things, good and bad, the workmanship, or effusions of our 
predecessors .an4 of ourselves. The primeval ages had none 
of this. They had everything to find out or learn, and they 
could have no instrotfter but nature, winch is passive ana 
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dfunb, «iid wu alwmvs to be obMfViedi» stiidied, intoiimtcd, 
and ondentood ; ud thkib Cskatob, who began to teach 
and meant to teach them, but .from whom mankind eo earljr 
turned, and yrith such detennined and peniating aUenation, 
(hat from him they would learn nothing. Thia compelled 
him to chooae his own meana and pzoceas for their improve- 
ment and benefit againat their will ; and to lea4 human na- 
ture, notwithatanding its averaioji to the teacher^ to the pro- 
giaaaive and ulterior completenesa which he meant it to attain. 
To theae meana and proceaa let ua now direct our thoughta. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

ADdiiuatiamiiftUt Part of the DMiu Proetu wkidf 



Mt dbar Sydnbt, 

The process adopted by the Deity for the benefit of his hn- 
Bian race, after their defection and alienation from hiin, ia 
displayed to us in the Hebrew Scriptures, from the account 
of nis address to Abraham to the last enunciation of his will 
and purposes by the prophet Malachi. 

The Divine communications to mankind closed with thia 
prophecy in that period of the world, and no further Divine in- 
teiposition or supernatttraT agency was perceptibly exerted 
on our earth until the- appointed time of our Saviour'a birth 
approached. 

A new series of Divine agency then commenced, which 
the Christian Scriptures narrate to uis. They disclose a new 
and extended process of the Divine wisdom as then put in 
action, which has since been in constuit intellectual operation, 
and under whose continued agency we are now living. We 
aee not the directing hand nor the infiuencing power by our 
matw-ial organs of vision. But the mind that duly studies 
the effects which arise may trace and discern Aem, and vdll 
find daily delight in conten^ating their widelyaugmttntiitf 
efficiency. 
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The ■cbeme of tlie procen wm to lelect one mdividiia] from 
the leroltiiig world, and to timin him and his ioimedimte d^ 
•cendents into a fnU and intimate knowledge of the Deity aa 
a penonal Grod ; interested with hia human world, desiioua to 
teach and determined to superintend and'^vem it ; and, by 
a eeriea of incidents in their own biographies, to make them 
•ensorially acquainted with their Creator, with the principtea 
on which he should govern human life, and wiUi the n^, 
and ideas, and feelings on which he required them to act to- 
wards him and towuds each other. From the family thus 
instructed he planned to raise a nation with whom he ^ould 
deal, and whom he ahould continue to teach and guide m the 
same immediate manner ; and, in the ▼ahous events which 
would occur in their national and individual conduct, to make 
such successive manifestationa of faim8elf,^of his power and 
agency, of his mind and will, of his plans and purposes, of 
his counsels and precepts, and of his general and particular 
government of the world, as would infuse into the human 
mind, by due degrees, a true knowledge of him, and ri^t 
ideas and feeling concerning him. By these the moral in- 
tellectual formation of human nature would be padually ad- 
vanced, at first in Judea, and^ aflerward in the rest of the 
world, by the consequences that would foUow, aa these transac- 
tions and revelations became known elsewbeve, and aa further 
opentions of the Divine agency in the world ^uld introduce 
further knowled^ and laiger eflfects. Thus the truths which 
the rest of mankind were persistingly xefusinff would be grad- 



uallybrouvht to them ftnmgh this peculisr channel, to be en- 
joyed by ul when they should, in toe course of time, become 
wuHng and more fit to receive it 

Abraham was the person selected to be the subject of the 
eommeneement of this grand proceaa. He was separated from 
hie kinsfolk and fellow-citizens in order to live at a distance 
from them, and was infonned by the Dmty that his posterity 
should be raised into a great nation. *^ A momentous appendage 
WIS aonezed, that all mankind would receive a peculiar bles- 

* Thi Lord said uato Ateakam, •• Gfi tiMt set or thy eonttvy, and flem 
thy kMred, and ftom thy ihthai^ hoooe, unto a land that 1 wiU slww 
thio." TUo was the coeinwnd. The eonooqoeooe and rtwaid of his 
obedi«n«e to it was then addod : *< Andl wlU makoorihoa a great natioft: 
and I will Moss thts, and makothy BsaN gnat, and tlHV shaU be a Uee- 
.zil.,v.l,8. 
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mgbomOM&BL* Hewaiinadelogo mtoErotforliifl in- 
proTement, and for benefit u toprofMitj ; tad to moire firom 
pjace to place that he might not acAtle, by a fixed residence* 
into an aasifflilation with any existing population, and also to 
digest him of his erroneous ideas, aiM to wean him from his 
fonner paisaa and other habits. That his mind mufat be ad- 
equately mtproved before he became a father of the new 
race that were to be the peculiar people of the Divine tnitkNi» 
twenty-five years elapsed before the promised child was men 
to him.t In the mean time he had another, who was &si^ 
nated to be the ancestor of the important Arab nation4 ^ 
To establish in his mind a full idea and bating impression 
that the Deity was a personal God, and meant to act as sneh 
to the human world, uid desired to be so considered, it was 
necessary that the Divine nature should enter into a certain 
degree of familiar intercourse with Abraham and his first d»> 
ocendant, because this only would jnoduce the intended effecL 
There is uid always has been among mankind a great indis- 
position and unwilUngness to conceive or believe in the actual 
personality of the Deity. The general notion, botb among 
men of science and others, is rather that of an abstract power ; 
of some undefinable and vague mistiness reducible to no die- 
tioct idea — an omnipotent somethmg existing ever3rwhere, yet 
in no locaUty— en inconmrehensive agency, without any indi- 
viduality—a theoretical Deity, but no personal being ; nor as 
havinff a decided moral and intellectual character, wiUi feeling, 
thoufbt, reasoning, and will, analogous tP what vppnr of thw 
description in human nature, though infinitely supeiior in 
quality and degree. Such notions mske him little nme than 
a name, and neither interest the human heart nor lead the hu- 
man udnA to the conception and belief of an intelligible and 
individual reality. The idea and feeling of a personal Gh)d 
'Were therefore produced permanently in Abraham and in his 
grandson Jicob, by those condescending sppeaiances and in- 



• ** And in thee shall all Um flunllics of the «arth be biassed."- ^ 
xll.. ▼. S. This great promiso was more fVilIy elucidated by a subseqaent 
deolaretioa to bim, that it extended to eoine deeeendant of bis raes. ** la 
fer seed shall aH the nations of the earth be bleaaed," e. xxiL, v. 18. la 
these words it waa repeated to his son lasae, e. xxii, t. i. 

t He wee called fkom his native eoantry at aersnty-flvB, snd baas 
was born when he was a hnndred.— Oen. xxL, v. ft. 

±a«i.x»iL,v.M, flee tiisseetad VOL srdMahislocy.LiitsrXXn,, 
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teremuset which ure recorded in the Book of Oenesis. Thes^ 
broufl^t the Deity within their Benwrinl perception, and be- 
gan Siat difference between the God of the Scriptures and the 
▼a^e, indefinite, and theoretical Deity of the general world. 
It 18 his recorded manifestations and transactions which give 
the fiillest and most impressive ideas of his moral, intellectaal 
acting and governing reality »- In these he always appears, 
spealu, and acts as a personal being, with feelings, thoughts, 
and ftusulties of which he has made ours a dim likeness and 
rcoresentation ; but with which, though in that inferiority in 
which all created beings must always be, with regard to what 
in him is infinite and perfect, ours have a congeniality in na- 
ture. Our spirit was breathed into our mortal frame from 
himself, and therefore, in its essential qualities, must always 
partake of his Divine nature, and was declared and meant to 
be a human image of it.* 

In three great principles Abraham was educated by God' :, 
in faith, in obedience, and in a knowledge of the actual atten- 
tion of the Supreme to human conduct, and of his displeasure 
at the moral vices. Abrfiham was taught and exercised into 
a belief of the reality and true nature of God ; and of his prov* 
idence and moral government, and of his exerted foresight, 
and forming plans and purposes for great and distant objects 
in the human world ; and of his veracity and determination to 
Mfilwhat he promised and to accomplish what he foretold. 
The faith of Abraham also extended to an implicit reliance 
and confiding assurance on the Divinl9 declarations and predic- 
tions, and was alwa^ accompanied with willing, ready^ sub- 
mitting, and immediate obedience. In this Abraham differed 
from Adam, and showed by that difference a great improve- 
ment in human nature. Abraham heard the enunciation of 

* The beginning of tbls special intercourse of the Creator witli bis 
eieatare, in wbich be established himself in the relationship of a personal 
€k>d to his selected servant and bia posterity, is thos described. 

" When Abram was ninety years old and nine, the I^ord appeared 
«nto Abrsm, and said unto him, * I am thk Almiohtv God. Walk 
befiMPS me and be thou perfbct. And I will make my covenant between 



9 and thee, and will multiply tlvse exceedingly. 
** And Abram fell upon nis Ace, and God talked with him, sayla^ 
< As fbr me, behold mv covenant is with thee, and thon shalt be a fttber 



of many nations, and kings shall come oat of thee. And I will sstablisb 
my covenant between me and tby sepd after thee in their generations fbr 
an everlasting covenant, to si ▲ God tmto thea nd to thy seed after 
" n. xvll.,v.l-7. 
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tlMDhrine eooHiittids wkk s vBUtf mag T mmAt i da a to ohif 
tliem, and always perfanaad wnat was ei^oiiiad. 

ObadiBBce waa with Imn always aaaociatedl with Ua b»- 
lia^ and in Hbm faia eondnct )s an azample to alL The apos- 
tle aajs, ** Abnfaam heUerod God^ and it was oonnted unto 
him for righteoosnMS."* He theieidie. ndutaited both the 
Drrino effect and the tnie nature of reiigioiia fioth. The Di» 
vine eflfect, in the Scnptual doctrine, tluit fiiith ia the jaat^ 
h^ princrole of man with God ; and the truer natoxe of the 
faith which ia ao, l^ ahowing ue that it auiBt always he the 
ftith which obeya while it beueves. 

Abraham'a belief waa ooonted to him for ri^teooaneaa, bo- 
cauae he alwaya acted upon it, and waa moet emphatically 
bleaaed for doinff ao m the moat aevere trial of hia obedieneo 
to which he could have beea8abjected.t • 

The third great principle waa inculcated by the deatmction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, becauae they were ** wicked and ain- 
nera before the Lord exceedingly.^ It waa ao important ha 
the Divine plana aa to human nature that he ahouM be known 
to require moral virtue fe>m jnankind, and that vice was o^ 
ftnaive to him, and would be visited by penal coneeqoencesy 
that the Deity chose to make a peraonal amraneiation to Abra- 
ham of the catasdKn^ he waa about to produce, and hia lea- 
son for inflicting it.{ 

He made thu communication o z pre a al y becauae he knew 
tiiat Abraham would teach hia family the leasMis he rec«ved.| 
Hiat the moral cause might be fully understood, and that its 
occurrence might create no diminatioa of the cettaisty of tiie 
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-jrriite WW ia the firobaaooary oommand to olftr liia aon aa a Immt- 
oflMog on BfouDt Moriah. Abraham obeyed with steady naoliitioD and 
naif nation, and, when the Ueliy intercepted the conmimmatioa of the 
aaenfice, be attached hia Immediate benediction to the obedieiioe. •* Ba- 
CAtma TBou HA8T DONE thia thing and hast not withheld thy son, thins 
only aon, I will Uesa thee, and wUl ronltiply thy seed aa the stara of 
neaTen, and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be bleaaed, as- 
OAuaa TMou HAST osaraD kt voicB."^^G«n. zxii., v. 16-18. 

J lb., e. xiU, T. 11 

V " Ajid the Lord said, Shall 1 hide fltim. Abraham that thhiz Whidh I 
!!»i !!r!w' <bat Abraham shaU sarely becjoraea great and mighty nation. 
"iTflfll "***"• ^ ^ •^^ '^^ •* "«»«»" himP^Ib., cImSC 
iJid'lSrKJ?^^ that he wm command hia ehUdren and hia boaaa- 
i!3!i2J.^b.%. 18?" •^^^^^yoith. Lordlo do Jnmioe and 
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aierafhl nttiire and goodncfls of God, and of Urn long f<tt!)eet^ 
ance and unwillingneas to ezefciae hi» cfaastening power^ 
Alnraham waa pennitted to reason with him-on the avtbjact, 
and to miggest that all were not guilty^ and that tho evil poi(« 
lion ahoora be BfwtfiA on accomit of the unefiiNiding, and thai 
flieee might not aufo. 

<* And Abraham drew near and said. Wilt tbou also destroy the right" 
eoiiaVith the wicked 1 PeradTentiire there be fifty righteoua within the 
•ky : wHt tbeii alee deaivoy and not i^are the ptaee Ibr ibe flAy ri^ 
eottt that are therain ? 

** Thai be Ar flrom thee te do after this manner, to alay the righteona 
wltb the wicked : and that the righteous shoald be as the wicked, thaf 
he Ihr fhNii thee : Shali not the Judge of all the eanh do rigit ? 

••And the Lord said. IT I find in Sodom fifty lighieoaa within the 
fity,. than I will ^are all the place for their sakes.^* 

Abfaham, with great teYvreneeof wind, peraevering ia his 
fieblo and genNOns philanthropy, tentuied to reply i 

*< Baholdt now, I have taken upon me to speak unto the Lord, tffaldi 
am but dust and ashes. ; Feradventure there shaH lack five of the fifty 
tighiesus : wilt ihoa destroy aU ths sHy tor la^ of five? And he s^ 
IC I find then forty^and-five^ I will not destroy it." Abraharo'a hut en< 
treaty was, *' Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet bat 
this once : Peradventure ten shall be Ibuhd there. 
' « And he said, I wiU not destroy it (br ten's sakB.n 

The proeesa pursued in forming a people from Abraham'a 
poateri^, and of rearing it in Egypt, and, when ite numheia 
were aiuSciently increased to found an independent nation, of 
Hberatin^ it from its subjection to that eivilized, and then pro- 
^miuatmsbut paganised kingdom, you have detailed in the 
hooka of ueneaia and Exodus. A brief outline of it and of 
their hiatory was presented to you in our last correspondence.^ 
Twill not enlaj^e upon it here, but only observe, l^at by Ha 
xniiaclea attending the Exodus,, the Deity displayed himself to 
be the commander and ruling sovereign of eveiy element and 
loigdom of nature with which our ^obe is connected. Its 
vegetable and animal compartntents ; earth ; tiie river ;. the 
atmotyhftre.; ihe tremendous electrical power ; the sea in all 
ka voaaStr andinstantaneoua death were made to. operate as he 
directed.^. AH that Egypt was worshipping were shown t<o b0 
aubject to hia wil^ and all were compelled to be inathunents 

*" Generis, «-XTiU.,T.a3-98. tIh.,v.l7-«. 

t Sacred' Hist., yoI. II., letter VI<, p. 8B^. 
« Gen., e. zli. Exodus, c YU.-xiT. 
Vol. hi.— M m 
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of raffering to them, that die deluMon of ftaeying tbetn to be 
dhrinities might be dissipated. 

The next portionof the Divine pisn was to lead thefiiiioto 
the Anbisn aesert, and there to reveal himself in tremendoQs 
majesty to the whole people at Momit Sinei, «iid by a personal 
ana awful voice intelligible to them, to proclaim the four great 
precepts as to their conduct to him, and the six others on the 
main subjects of the conduct of mankind towards each other 
Yi^ch constitute the decalo^e. He then made himself theix 
immediate sovereign, established the form of their civil gov-' 
ernment subordinate to him, appointed all the civil and social 
laws which were to be their pubhc legislation and private 
morals, and likewise instituted that mode of worship by ipdiich 
they were to address themselves to him. This ae made to 
consist of two sreat divisions — supplication, and thanksgiv- 
ing. He fofmed their public rites of that nature as to cause 
them to [Kre^ent themselves to him as offending creatures, 
needing his forgiveness, and, petitioning for it, and offering 
sacrifices of living animak as an atoning medium by wfaica 
they were to obtain it. He required theni to recollect contin- 
iially that he was their preserver and benefactor, and to ex- 
press their gratitude to him by their offerings and verbal ado- 
ration. 

It was also niade his grand moral command that they 
should cherish the feelii^ of affection to him in its utmost ar- 
dour. The principle of their actions and feelings towards 
each other and all human kind was made to be that' habitual 
benevolence and philanthropy which would resemble and 
equal their own regard for themselves.* Under this system 
he established them in the provinces of Palestine or Canaan, 
displa}ring in their settlement another example, for their ad- 
monition, of the calamities which he brought oh nations when 
they became universally impious and wicked. 

He made their own happiness and national prosperity de- 
pendant oh their obedience to him. This principle of hi3 de- 
termined administration of their state, and of every other, was 
announced in his name by Moses to the Israelitish nation on 
various occasion?, and most emphatically in his last address to 
them. He had told them that by steadily cherishing and 
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sbeying tiie ecransel and precepts he gave diem, they would 
become, distinguishin^y, « wise and intellectaal people.* 

He likewise had deolaxed to them, that if they would thus 
confonn to the wishes of their God, it was the Divine inten- 
tion to regard them as his peculiar people ; to exalt them far 
above all the other nations of the earth in honour and celebri- 
ty ; and to make them eminent for their moral sanctity among 
mankind.t 

This splendid destiny he exhorted them not to lose. He 
repeated nis assurance of it,t with continual blessings from 
their Ahniehty sovereign in eveiy earthly comfort and pros- 
perity, if they would be iiedthful in their attachment and duty 
td Imn.^' But if they deviated into the contrary conduct ; if 
they would not observe the laws > and institutions, nor obey 
the command^, nor cultivate the true worship of their instruct- 
ing and legislating God, then national afflictions, foreign con- 
querors, and a civil dissolution were to befall them on this 
account and from this cause, k their capital and other fortified 

* " I hive taught yoa statutes and judgments, even as the Lord my 
Ckid eommahded m», that ye should do so in the land wbHher ye go fo 
posaeas it. Keep, therefore, and do them ; Tor this will be your wiadom 
and your underatanding in the sight of the nations, which shall bear all 
theae atatutea, and shall aay, Surely thia great nation is a wise and un- 
derstanding poai01e."^Patal., c iv., v. S, 6. 

t ** The Lord liath avooehed thee this day to be Ms pscQliar people, as 
he hath promised thee, and that thou ahouldat keep all his eommand* 
ments ; md lo make thee hisr abovk all sations which be hath made, 
Inpraia^ and in itame, and in honour ; and tharthounwyst be a h<riy 
people unto the Lord thy Cod, as he hath spoken."— lb., c^xvl., v. 18, 19. 

t ** And it shall oonie to pass, ir thou shalt hearken diligently unto 
•the voice or the LcMrd thy God, to observe and to do all his command- 
ments which I command thoe^ia.day, that tbe Lord thy God will sk* 

-9«IS OM BMH ABOVB ALL SATIOSS Or THS KARTB." '** AtU 

«r (he eaitb shalt see that thou art called by the name of tbe 
they ahall be afraid of thee.>'-~Ib., zxviU., v. 1, 10; 

$ '* And all tbeae bleasinga ahall come on thee, and overtake thee, if 
Hiea Shalt hearken unto the voice of tbe Lord thy God. Btesaed ahalt 
thou be fn the city, and blessed ahalt thou be in the field ! Blessed shall 
be tbft fhiit of thy body, and the fVuit of thy ground, and the flrult of thy 
sattie ; the ineresae of thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep ! Blessed 
shall be thy basket and thy store ! Bleoaed shalt thou be when thov 
«onnst in, and blesaed shale thou be when thou goeat oat ! The liord 
Shall oommand the bleaaing upoqi fhee—ih all that thou ssttesi thins 
bttid unto."— lb., e. xxviii., v. «-«. 

II Tbe 98th chapter of Deuteronomy details the malediellons that 
would purso6 them if they forsook snd disobeyed the gracious Being 
who called Upon them to become his Avonred and peculiar people. The 
moral zeason is thus explicitly declsred : ** All these shall come upon 
tbse^ and shall pannie tlwe, snd overtake thss,tlU thoabsdsstroysd; 



1 all people 
Lord; m 
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eitiM w«n to be htimged and tdcen,* tad tfaoy were to lie 
driven from their na^velaiid, and extenaftted to a amaU nam- 
ber,t and to be diapersed all over the woild, bat iind zest, 
coflftlortt peace, and aettlemeiit nowher&t 

AAOtker great ptinciple, atao aimoniced br the Beitr 
throoi^ Moaee to hta pec^le, for the instmctionof all numkiwd, 
waa, that the abandonment of the trenagreaaioD, and the le* 
pentant mind and feeling for having committed it, and the 
•hicere return to their aacved duties, ahoold always end Uie 
dlapleaaiire, procure the fecfiTeneas, and regain the favour of 
their God. This was emphaticafly declared to them with 
impreaaiTe kindneaa,^ and made, aa it were, one of the laws 
9f the ooBBexion between him and tem, and intended to be 
equally so between him and aU mankind. 

The ezteosion and> application of thia important parinciple itf 
the Irvine plan and eendoet of all the popoktione of muddBd 
were in an alter aoe ezplicilly inculcated by the prephet Jere- 
miah. He was directed to proclaim it in the name of the 
Deity, as the general rale of hia providential administiatioii 
in continuixtg er subverting the dynastiea or enqNies on the 
eerth.fl 
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BBCAU8B thou hesTkenedflt fioC enio the voIm of fba LanI 
toey Ma csai m aadawnts aaa Maalaiatis wMdi |i» 
*" .0. zxvili., ▼. 45i. 

'▲ nation of <«toe aountcoanea, wUcksball not ngard ihepanan 
ef tlM old, nor sbow Ikvoor to tbo veanf , olnll borion tbeo i» all thy 
gatea, untU thy high and fimood walla; aoma dofwn, vaheapki thoa tra*> 
odat, throaghout aU thy land. If thoa vriU nal obaarva to do all tha 
woido or tUa law that are writion to tUahook, that thou aaayat fiear thia 
glorioas aad fearftd name, turn Lorn Ttn Gon.**— lb., v. SA, Mv W. 

t ** And yoahall bo laft few fat nuoriiar, wheioM yo warn m tho Haas 
of heaven for molOlude ; betaiiao thott wooldalnot obey the voiee of Ah 
Lord thy God. And yo ahall be pluoked fiFom off tho land whiilMr liMn 
foeat to paaaaaa itu"^Ib., v. 68, es. 

t <* And gbe Leid shall scatter tbao aoMOg an people, ftwathooBoani 
or the eatth avea oalo tho other. And among thcoo natiooa ahalt thee 
And no eaae, aeitber ahaU the aole of thy ftwt hava raat. Aad thy Hft 
ahall hang in donbcbefiiretlMe; aad thou aholi Ihar day ani night, and 
Shalt have none aaaiaraneeof thy life.?— 4b., v. <4r4. 

" •*Bitt if from thenee thou ehali aeek Iho Lord thy fiod, thou ahelft 
k hia^ w thou seek him with all thy heart and with aU Hiy aonl. 

IThen tbon art in tribulation, and all these things are eora« vnoa thoe, 
even Ia the latter days* if tboa uwn to the Urd tl^ God, and ilialt! be 
ebedieat anto bio voiee, fi»r tbo Lent thy God la a.moroiAa God» ho will 
not Ibmake thee, neither deanoy thee, nor fbiget the eovoaanS oC thy 

^'S*!?!?^***^^ '^■??" ^"^ thBIB,''-Ib.. o. tv., V. »^L 

4 '«ThflPcMiaWoqiorihaLoBl«Banie.iDaoa}!iog,01ionMur]8iasli! 
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The Deity aicted tipon this principle towards the Jews sev- 
eral times between the death of Joshua and the accession of 
Saul, as narrated in the book of Judges, and frequently after- 
ward, tt was very strikingly illustrated in the case of Ahab. 
When the last fatal denunciations were uttered by Elijah 
against him for his persisting in iniquity, the long-resistmg 
king became unexpectedly penitent ; then the threatened ca- 
Isnuty wae immediately postponed to a future generation of 
his descendants, who renewed the transgression in a more 
aggra^ted shape.* 



LETTER XL. 

The Dhrine Commands to the Jewish NaHon as Ut their Poor.—Reasoned 
Prmeiples on the production in Society qfdll its Necessaries. —-The 
. IHvine Plan has been that every Producer is a Benefactor, and thai. 
all are conferring Benefits on each other.— It is the Duty and Interest 
of Society to provide the Mechanism and the Means, that all who are 
m want ^ Employment should be furnished with it. 

My dbar Stdi^cy, 
Among the moral precepts which 'the Deity expressed to 
the nation he ha4 so specially formed, we find in those which 
be directed to regulate their conduct towards each other prin- 
ciples as peculiar and superior as those which he inculcated 
yfiik xegud, to himself. Instead of confining them to the 

eannot T do with you as this potter. Behold ! as the elay in th« potlei^ 
lumds, so are ye in mine hand, O house of Israel I ' 

** At what inetant I shall speak concerning a nation and concerning a 
IdiAgdoin, to pluck up^aiid to pull d6wn, and to destroy it, if t«at natiok 
against whom I have pronounced turn prom tbxir kvil, I will repent 
dr the evil that I thought to do onto them. And at what instant I shall 
flnmk concerning a nation and concerning a kingdom, to build and to 
plant it ; If it do evil in my sight that it obey not my voice, then I will 
rspent of the good wherewith I said I would benefit them.**— Jeremiah, 
c. xvill., V. 5-10. 

* .<* And U came to pass, when Ahab beard those words, that he rent 
his clothes, and put sackcloth npon his flesh,, and fksted, and lay in. 
a^ckcjidth, and went softly. And the Word of the Xord came unto Elijah 
the Tisbbite, saying, Seest thou bow Ahab humblest himself befbre met 
JhscAUBi be hnmbleth himself befbre me I will not bring the evil in his 
days : but in his son*s days will I bring the evjl upon his hoose."-'! 
Sings, e.zzi.,v. 37-39. ^ 

MmS 
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taan ndiM of jtwtice on .which th« ethreat ood»of wet&qBotf 
wue founded, he extended, them to le^uire kiniinpie, jtfae— 
tionate feelmg, and mutual ud ; sympetqjft wd benevideace in 
the mindt a* well ae in the actiona of ever^F one, towaids tboaa 
with whom he wae Uvin^ in neighhomhood^ ox in- naUonal, 
■ooieiyt or had any deahngs or inteiooufB% or wbo ahonUl 
need bU friendly senncee. 

These feelinga wen solemnly enjoined by the Deity in his 
l«wa to the Jews in this em|^tic command : — 

"Thou ahalt love thy neighbour as thyself: I am tii» 
Lord;"* implying, who require this of you. To this was 
added the injunction, that every seven years all creditors were 
to release their debtors of what' they might owe them, and 
claim it no more ;t and they were to do tms act of generosity 
with a willing heart, and net to be -severe as it a|9proached.t 
If they did so, the Divine blessing was largely promised them.^ 
Thev were also at the same penod to liberate their Hebiewt 
bonoservant, and to give iiat ample supplies on paitii^ wHh 
hhn.lP To the poor they were, to be always liberal, and to 
rega^ them as brethren. ^ 

" ir there be among you a poor man of one of thy hretliKn witlifn sny 
oTtby gates in thy land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shaft 
not 'harden thy heart nor shut thine band tnn thy poor besthsr: hat 
t^ tshaUopoa thine tend "wide onto bin^aadshatt surely lend him saf- 
fldent (br hie need in that he wanfetb. 

' *^For the poor shall never eease ont of the land': tberefbrs I ieomrnsad 
thse^naylBffiTlMiehalft open thine haDdviidetiDtethgr«hh)MMie$-te.ihgr- 
PfMMV M <o tiqr assdy ia tto Jand."ir ^ . ^ 

Sueh being the Divine instraetions and injunetibna on tU»- 

♦ LeviHens, c. xix., v. 18. 

t Deuteronomy, c. xv., v. 1. 

i •* Beware that thew be not a thonght In thy wiclred b^rt, ssyioaw. 
•Hie seventh year, the year of release^ ii at hand ; and thine eyp be.evU * 
against thy pooi; brother, and thou givest him naaght ^and lie. cry oalio 
the Lord against thee, an4 It be sin unto thee."— Dent., c. xr., y. 91, 

$ "Thou Shalt surely givehlm, and thine heart sbalt not be grieved: 
when than givest unto him.: beoaase that (br.this thing the tan shall' 
bless thee in all thy woi^ and la all that thoa puttest thUiB hand imto."' 
—lb., v. 40. 

II IK., v. 19, " And when Uioa sendest l^tn ont nree from thta, th<nu 
^t not let him go awav empty. Thou vbalt flimlsh him liljerally oat. 
Of tby flock., and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-preas : of that, 
wherQwjtb Che Lord thy.Giid hafh blessed thee thou stett «Lve,iuilOi 

' If Dent., e. xv. vi 7,a-ll. 
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im^rtattf mibjeet, let utf see how the imputisl reasonmg updn 
it^ hi kt nttttffol bearings and ciicumstances, vnll lead us to a 
coiticidit^ aequieseenoe. 

All wira live on earth are fellow-creatures, originatingr alike 
fmat the sesne Creator, and possessed of one cominon natnie, 
with the s«me system of being, qu^ties, -and wttnts. All re* 
^uiie tie be sustained by food, and, in civilised life, ne^ 
also raiment and habitation, and many necessttries and convex 
niences of>ihtmly use for their daily comfort. 

What we thae require arises from vno difieitnt iomees. 
One of these is the I>eity,- the- other is: our feUow-beiafls; 
The sQstenanee of n«nkin4' is- the annual povisien ^tim 
Supreme through his vegetaMe and aaiiiital kingdoMK But' 
dl the othernecessaries and conveniences oflifoare midehy 
honian industry and ingenuity, in the various atts and mami*'' 
factures* of society. Tlie materials of all are in created- ni^' 
tore; but-it is the band of manvvhooh converts these uitO' 
clothing, houses, and all the other means and implements of ow ' 
domestic uid social use. Every year the Divine systeiKTe- 
newe the needed food ; and every day, in civiKsed naiiens, thei 
population are employed in making what' othere will also want. 

what human labour* thns fabricates, eaeh' nitist make for 
himself, or obtain from 'those-whi^ can sbpply him with it. 

The food which mankind require iv produced upen the'siti*-* 
faee'of the eairth m pnifwRioo es it is cultivated^ 
• Thestipply is seanty without cuhurev and would only suit* 
M snaH population.. Hierefore, as the: numbers' niult^]y^'> 
taere> land «Qst> be tilled, and more pvoduce- raised iff prapor^ 
tion to^ their pfogreseiv^.' aagmentatioii. The harvests ob^-* 
tained by the skiU and labour of the husbandman, originsr 
ting, from his personal exertions, can- be jnstlj claimed by nb 
one from him without liis consent. Whien all are ciilUvakors, , 
aif can thus produce thel)r-owB snppliesi 

But when' nations become populous, it -is foiind thkt^«-))4nt^ 
of them only is necessary for that agricuttural industry i^hich 
will raise from the natural surface the sustenaiice whsBh aU 
require. The rest of society then apply their labour and in- 
ffenuity to make all the other necessaries and comforts which 
wwhole population neede aeweU^as their food*^ 

* Mr. Rickman Ttlun states ttt« resnlt ofhis «iuiMnitU»iiS and blastfil* ' 
satioDs ftmn thd liopQlatioti racurfir:— . 
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hk tltts Mudition aU Mtions mn-tMU^mg: onttpofftiott «^ 
uninir from the aoil of the countiy the eui 



countiy the eucteiiaDce for aU; 
the otEers making in the various uts end nuuifectiirae what- 
ever else is wanted. 

But as every one wiU need something that another makes, 
every one who is thus employed in supplying society with 
the finut of his labour is doing daily 'good, and is really ex* 
ercising a philanduopic employment. 
. Every artisan perunrms an act of benevolence in c 
he firames. His own interest may be his impulse and < 
bill he is conferring benefit on some ona by everything he pro- 
duces. His workmanship will give comfort md ideasme to 
others, whether he means it or net. 

If others did not make my shoes, and hat, and coat, and 
stodunga, I must hve in the pain or discomfort of jms^ 
without them. I am therefore obliged by the poorest man, 
whose hands have formed what I derive suchjboorly advaa- 
tueiiom. 

No one will labour if what he makes by his thought and in- 
dustry is to be taken from him. It therefore becomes, from 
the beginning, one of the earliest and most fixed laws of hu- 
man society, that every one shall have an absolute property 
in the work of his hands, and therefore in all that he makes 
and obtains. The law of individual property is thus coeval 
with all civilized liib. The savage pKunders and is plundered. 
He therefore makes nothing beyond his most urgent wants, 
and for these as little as possible. Hence savage tribes hav» 
no pnqierty. Bight of holding it without molestation firoaa. 
others, security in its use and possession, must tberefoie be 

In Eogland tbe fltmUies employed chiefly in sfricultore are 761,848 ; 
those in trade, manafhctures, and handicraft, 1,183,913; all other fliml- 
UfiS, 80U676. 

In Wales these respeettve classes an 7S,195; 44,708; 48,841. In 
Ssotlaod, 196,501 ; 907,350 ; 168,451 ; or, on the whole of Qieat Britain, 
Agricttltural . . 061,134 

Trade and mahalhetQrea 1,434,879 

1,018,168 

8.414,175 Aunilies 
(Ricfcmoit, vol. It., p. lOtt.) 



By Che above w peneive that in Wales the (hnUlies In hasbandiy 
were nearly doable thoee in trade. Sec In Irahind the proportion of the 
aflrievltural ieetUl greater; ibr tbeie, oot of a pomdaOon of 1,885^60 
Ihninies, 884,880 are employed in tbe prddaction of Ibod.— Forftr^ 
** Prograss or the Natioa,** p. 60. 
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«rta.bliahed before mankind witl nftke tttythbg fet the use of 
others, or anything comfortable f<nr themaeWea. 

Hence the welfafe of all requires the full eataMiahment of 
tiie light of individual i)rop6Tty ; the prohibition of all inrap 
aion of it ; and the certainty of enjoying, using, and disposing 
of it solely as the holder tieaees. Until this right be solidly 
fixed and umyersally upheld, man must live in destitution and 
discomfort. 

But two results arise from this indispensable law. One, 
that every man must labour for what he wants ; and the other, 
that he cannot have what he desires, however necessary fot 
his existence, tinless he earn it Irom those who poaaess iti 
For if he does not work for what he will need, some other* 
aoust wo^ for him while he is indolent, and no one is willini 
to do tins. None will habitually work gratis for othets. AD 
woriL.for each other, expecting a fair remuneration in ^me 
diape <tt other ; but none without a return which he deems 
equivalent, or which is satisfactory to him. Eveijr one re- 
taining what he has, and not parting with any portion of it 
without an equitable consideration, each must find the sdeaiMi 
of obtaining what he needs from those who bk^e it by giting 
to them what thi^ also want : thus society sobirists by its 
members «cehanguig labour and predtice trith each other. 

One delffeM on article of hie propetty k» Soittething wkkAi 
is the property of the person who applies ; and on UttS systeiii 
M interchanging tho fruH of eioh other's skill and Mustry 
all civilked society is everywhere subsistitig Snd generally 
flonrislong. 

But as commodities can seldom be conveniently exchanged 
fir commodities, and never in the small portions and on the 
eeries of occasions in which they are wanted^ all nations use 
• medium or instrument of this barter ; 4nd this is money. 
The money of a country can be divided into sni«n paAs, as 
well as be put tesether into larger ernes ; and therefore it is 
a ready means of buying and selling at all times htid in fldl ^ 
Cieest and hence is used as the medium of ouf irociti traflltf. 
The labourer takes money for his labour, because he knows 
that when he tak«8 that to the riiopkeeper, he will h*ve iinr it 
die things he wants up to its value. 

Hence evexy workman and trader seeks payihent for his k^ 
hour and produce in money, and by that acquires from otheffe 
what they have made which he desires. 
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The ayitem of Providence therefoie ie, that man ahall eu^ 
pioy himaelf in hia aocial world in cultivating the acol to o]>- 
tain ita yearly harvesta, and in making, for himself oat of the 
materials, mineral, vegetahlet and animal, which aie upon the 
earth, all the other neceaaariea he requirea. These materiaiB 
are always ready to be so used, and are abundant beyond the 
possibility of man's ezhaustiog their natural store. These 
ne can take up and work at whenever ho pleases. It resfia 
entirely with himself what he shall do wim them, and how 
moch hb will fabricate or not. Thia leato, I say, vrith him* 
•elf, as between man and his Creator ; but beyond thia it is 
an afiair between each individual and lus feUow-creaturea. 
Fot here again the laws of property apply, and aay, althouflb 
there is tins exuberance of the substances froM which the 
Becessaiiea of life are formed, yet, as in civilized life, eyeiy 
yard of ground, and all that is upon it, have become the ap- 
nropnatM possession of some one, none must take any part 
out as the owner gives or allows. 

The same plan, therefore, prevails as to the supplies for all 
our wanta. Man receives from God evetjrthing that is neoe»> 
•ary in unfailing sufficiency, or^ more genemlly, in sopersbun- 
dant quantity.. But in civilised society, all tiiat the Creator 
thus provides becomes the property of individuals as it axisea, 
and has to be imparted by them to each other aa they ahall 
think proper. 

Thus, aa to our food, the Great GiVer, after his yearly do- 
nation of it in the vegetable harvest, leaves it to the cukiva- 
tors and owners of the soil to distribute between themselves ^ 
and the rest of society. All that relates to it after its growth ^ 
snd full maturity belongs to man. It is committed wen to 
the self-interest, the benevolence, the duty, and the necessi* 
ties of those who receive it from the heavenly bounty. It is 
.made essential to their self-interest and personal comfort that 
they should raise enough for others as well as for themselves. 
Ko society would allow them to hold it under any system o( 
property if they did not. . They are also, Tor their own sakea, 
obl^^ed to let others have what they do not consume in their 
immediate families. What the most selfish motives thus com* 
pel, every benevolent feeling of man's nature makes pleasing 
to him ; and it is moral duty thus to act towards the societv 
which permits him to have the sure pn^rty in it, and pi(> 
tects that right to him. All who make the other convenieneep 
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of life ate under the same unpulsea and obli^tions. All have 
whftt others want, and must be supplied with from them. 

It is the wiH and desire of the Creator, and the tendericy 
*of these sympathies, with which he has created the human 
soul, that all who have more than they need should distribute 
the suiplus to the rest who have occasion for it. And as the 
moral and iiitellectual character of human nature improves, 
this will be its instinctive habit. ISlo one will, in time, let an- 
other want what he can supply. It will be a part of his hap- 
piness' to give as well as to receive. The distnbution will then 
eause more pleasurable sensations to him than eten the per^ 
sonal enjoyment. Many feel this already. So truly was it 
said by our Saviour, by him who. made our frame, and who, 
by living in it during his human life on earth, knows how it 
ieels in all its nobler emotions, " It is more blessed to give 
than to receive."* It is peculiarly important for every one to 
recollect this aphorism ; tor it was the Giver of all blessings 
who pronounced it, and therefore it presents to us one of the 
rules on which he bestows them. 

But until'human nature reaches this stage of its progression, 
the actuating cause which leads the possessors and makers of 
the necessanes of life to ipaxt with them to each other, is their 
own individual need of wnat others have. Each can ^et the 
supplies he wants only by giving to their owners equivalent 
portions (^ what he is holding. 

He is, therefore, always offering these for sale to others, 
that, by the money which they produce, he may purchase from 
others what he has occasion for ; and thus all that is yielded 
by nature or made by man is in constant application, distribu- 
tion, and circulation, through every class of society. 

No system of human supply could have been planned on a 
more benevolent device : for it suggests and cherishes philan- 
thropy between man and man in every part. It makes eveiy 
one a benefactor to the other. It is a benefaction to me from 
the artisan or labourer who provides what I want, that he pro- 
duces it for me ; and from the tradesman who sells it to me, 
that he obtains it, and keeps it ready for me whenever I ap- 

* Tc Is St. Patd wbo bas preserred to os this imprassive obserratlon 
Ot our Divtne Instracter. At tb« end of bis flireweil address to bis 
Mends at Eptaesns, be reminded them that he bad taught them to ssp* 
port the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
■Sid, •• It is mora tleossd to gtn than to i«oeite.<*— Aetszz., v. 15. 
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p]j ibt ifc. It is a bene^EM^tion from mtf Xo. them that I b«^ it, 
and give for it that money which they can employ again ip 
pEQcwing fresh supplies for those who will need. Thus bi^er 
and seller, producer and consumer, are equally benefiMstorB Iq 
each other, aod may increase their own naj^piness and ead) 
other's bv so consiaering themselves. 

Indee4 it is a moral defect in us not to keep such idea« 
i^ our Bpind, fw by the omission we convict ouiselves of 
perpetual inmtitnde. I accuse myself of partalung too mnoli 
of the £tnlt I notice. My breakfaat is veiy simplew One cm 
of tea, with «Pfiu« hut no oulk, and merelT dry bread, whicU 
I eat ^tk it. Thus I require four things for my moming, a« 
4m> for my evening me^ 

The water ia my Creator's, supply, always at hand^ but tor 
how many persons am I indebted for n^ other thisee articlea^ 
The tea is a kind of inspiraliion to my nvnd, and a gentle eZ'* 
citation of h^py spirits and comfortable feelings, and ha« 
hoen aq, all my ufe. Yet what a vast social machinery is ne^ 
cessary to be put in action ! How many must work and la-» 
hour in a thouaRud ways, and some endure much suffering and 
hardship, before I can enjoy either my single cup of tea or ita^ 
aogar ! Ships must be boiU by laborious shipvi^hts. O^k 
QjUB and se^mien must be trained, and watch, and toil, and 
endure all the priyations, and stonua, and dangers of a. dis- 
tant voyage. Merchants must un4ertake and cany on thor 
commercial enterprise, which einpl(^s them. The Chinese 
^vmers and their labousera must raise the teartree from th» 
^ii ; and the West Indjui p]ante]::s and their operatives most^ 
tend the growing, of the sugarcanea, and boil out and tiansmil} 
the sugar. Be&rs at home i^aust then get them into thei)c^ 
^hops, ^ as to be rqady when X need them* Thus, thou^ I 
h^ve only to send to a grocer's shop for them, yet tijey couldl 
npt be there, npr come thence to me, without all this, stupen- 
4pu8, api^ivratus of w^orking fetliow-nsreatures, toiling in al^thei]( 
Q^ultifanous occupations. 

The tea^ ^pd sugar on o^y tablei represent all this serine, oC 
h^^lan activity, to me ; and when I duly thii^ of it> I Qrughlt 
to feel that I haye congenial obli^tion to every one who has 
tji^qf^,contiibnted to eive. me an:^ioyment of high flratificafion 
twice eveiy day. u is fos them to feel congeniuly on ^ID 
pwtstp those, who employ tiiem, and who, by purchasing what 
mej bi^g, i^e ajlso.cauaea o/ gleaaure a^ .cohort to them^ 
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And how greatly would our mutual philanthropy mcreaae if wo 
obeyed the dictates of our reason and better feelings, and 
regarded each other as the instruments of those reciprocated 
comforts which give life so much daily happiness. It is in 
these mutual benefactions that civilized society is most dis- 
tinguished from the savage state. For in this man is his own 
provider only, and is destitute, wild, and miserable for being so. 

Now, what is wanted in ord& to give these sensations lo 
us all 1 Nothing but the recollection of such facts. If ewiy 
workman would think that what he was doing was not mere 
sordid labour, for a selfish object, but that he was really making- 
what would be serviceable to some o( his fellow-creatures, 
and would five them comfort ; and if he would accustom hia 
mind to feel pleasure in the idea that he was thereby becom- 
ing one of the causes and creators of human happiness, and 
would pursue his work with a sentiment of desire to benefit, 
every article he made would be a benevolent fabrication, and 
^e making of it with such feelings and for such a purpose a 
benevolent action. Such views and feelings turn every em- . 
ployment into a scene and school of vhtue. Providence 
meant it to be so. And whoever works, sella, or bujrs with 
these ideas and feelings, will be cherishing virtuous emotiono 
and leading a virtuous life, whatever be the occupation. We 
may thus moralise and dignify every path and exertion of hu- 
man industry ; and we shall make both our social and our in- 
dividual life the happier if we do so. 

Thus all the supplies of all our necessities tfise from Divine 
benefaction and from human labour. All have the same wants 
and need the same suflSciencies for them. No man can make 
for himself all that he requires, and each, therefore, makes 
for others, and ail become supplied by these recijMrocal inter- 
chanffes of articles and mediums with each other, every one 
benefiting others and benefited by them. Society rolls on 
through tune with this circulation of mutual good, which only 
wants the inspiring spirit of mutual kindness and benevolence 
in the intention, desire, and execution, to make it everywhere 
virtuous and happy. 

But from this point arises the great difficidty on this sub- 
ject between man and man, under which the social world is 
everywhere existing, and which I feel myself incompetent to 
solve, and too ignorant of the facts and circumstances con* 
nected with it to write usefully and not erroneously upon it. 

Vol. III.— N s 
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This difteolty is» that many we dortitate of their dally sab* 
nstenoe and of the means of acquiiing it, althonfffa plenty is 
existing in eveiy society ; and aiso, t^ those v%o, by their 
skill aiHl labour, could add to the jprovision of the necessaries 
of life, find no means or channels by which they can make 
their wiUins industry serviceable to them, or no demand for 
vAiMi they do or supply. All towns, villages, and countries 
have a large portion of persons in this unprovided and desti- 
tute state, although there is always enough provided by Prov- 
idence or fabricMed by man for every existing individual's 
use and comfort. 

Some plan should be devised to remedy this; but what 
that plan should be I am unable to suggest. 

The usual remedies required by the suffering are agiarian 
laws, equalisation of property, the abolition of all classes but 
the labouring one, and the diminution of their labour, and of 
the necessity for working. It has been fancied that the qM>- 
liation of the wealthier, and the destruction of all riches, and 
a community of property, would heal eveiyevil and make 
eveiy one hiq>py ; a great and infelicitating mistake — because, 
if acted upon, it would spread destruction around, and make 
misery or poverty the eeneral lot. This would make the un- 
provided class so mucn more wretched, that most of them 
would be unable to survive. 

These results I can foresee, but how to alleviate the evils 
is the important problem which statesmen and legislators haye 
to solve. I am too inexperienced in the practical details of the 
national and local subjects which it involves to presume to 
decide what ought to be done. I can only, with real difiS- 
dence and with a desire to be enlightened l^ those who are 
better acquainted with them, make a few observations on the 
circumstances and principles which should be taken into coo- 
sideration by all classes of the community. 

It seems to be a reproach to a society to have vnthin it any 
who are desirous to work, and by their honest industry to 
obtain their needful share of the subsistence and conveniences 
of life, and to have no employment to give them, that they 
may exercise their laudable wishes and Useful activity. 

It is an imputation on the intellect, as well as on the phi- 
lanthropy of the society, that this is the case, because aU their 
comforts arise from mdividual productivity and individual 
labour. Each of Chose waatii^ occupation can bo a producer 
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of some of these utilities, or of others that will be senriceable 
if he were employed to do so. 

Each can by his industry add to the property and enjoy- 
ments of his country, at the same time tbAt he gains for him- 
self the necessaries he requires. To let him be inactive and 
suffering by not putting his creative powers into use, is an 
injury to the state as well as to him ; for if it be desirable to 
have more property, such persons are the instrument to make 
it. All further property of any kind must arise from further 
labour; and these unemployed persons offer the producing 
industry that will increase the stock of the general wealth and 
of individual convenience. 

That society is in want of a vast deal more property is 
evident from the maiozity of its population having so little of 
it. Yet all those who are desirous of working, but who can- 
not get emplojrment, are so many makers of what others want, 
who could be put into action to produce it. 

It is therefore a vicious anomaly in our civil polity, that 
there are so many who want more property in order to be 
comfortable, and so many able and willing to labour to make 
it ; and yet that these are not supplied with some employment 
that would alike benefit society and themselves, but are left 
to starve or suffer in useless inactivity and unwilling indolence. 

What will remove such a disgraceful anomaly ! Who is in 
fault 1 Is there a want of benevolence or of intellect in the 
society, that so many capable instruments of beneficial pro- 
ductions are left in this unused and paralyzed state, merely 
because society has not provided the doe plans and means to 
avail itself of their good wishes and industrious capacities ? 
No ; our nation abounds with talent and philanthropy, but it 
has not directed its thoughts and feelings sufficiently to this 
momentous theme. It has not yet done what is obviously the 
thing wanted. It has not yet devised an operative system of 
findmg and giving useful employment to those who cannot 
get it for themselves. It has not established wise plans for 
setting the unemployed to be the makers of what others want, 
or for distributing to those what they cannot make or procure 
for themselves. For any to have more property or conve- 
niences, more labour is required ; it is therefore essential to 
social welfare that, when so many offer more labour which 
would be productive of more commodities, means should be 
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■d «zi8t0iic« at ftU times to employ the wifliag indivtzy b 
augmentiiij^ the public happiness. 

How thu desirable object can be prtctkaliy effected I am 
unable to state. ^ *. 

But some parochial or municipal mechaniBm is wanted for 
this purpose ; some always open and approachable medium by 
whicn those wanting employment may, without depreciation, 
discredit, or displeasure, find the work provided for them, or 
recommendations or introductions to it, by which they may 
support themselves as long as they need, and lessen the pov- 
erty in society by increasing its articles of property aad eoa- 
Tenience. 

Whether public boards or private aseooiations in towns or 
parishes could best do this, I cannot say. But as large com- 
munications and intercourse between different places would 
be necessary, perhaps some general system, with local ramifi> 
cations, would be most avaiung. From the labours of such 
men, the cottages of die poor might, by wise and kind distri- 
butions of the produce, be supplied with many family con- 
veniences that would diffuse great delight and much improve- 
ment too. The poor cannot buy many things they need. 
How patriotic it would be to use the surplus labour which is 
everywhere asking for employment, in making in every parish 
what so many are needing, and could thus so easily be sup- 
plied with ! But I can only express wishes and speculations ; 
I am incompetent to devise the proper institutions that would 
be at the same time unobjectionable and efficient ; but there 
fixe many able men who can supply my deficiency. I can 
only send you these general suggestions. 

I will merely add, that as it is more labour which can alone 
remove the poverty that exists, it is a mistake to imagine that 
the general labour of society can be ever lessened, or that its 
diminution would increase human happiness ; nor is it wise 
to cherish any prejudice a^inst it. Nothing but the inven- 
tion of machinery, as effective to make what it aeoomplishcw, 
can superaede it. The less labour there is in a society, the 
less supply there must be, and, of course, the less comfort, from 
the absence of the supply wluch is abstracted by the absence 
of the industry that provided it. All that mankind enjoy arises 
from their respective laboun. Some individuals may be, and 
are so circumstanced as to have a burdensome proportion. 
This requires some scheme of a better division and distribu- 
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4km of the indaetry required, Init no diminution of it, unless 
human art can make wood and metals, steam or stones per- 
form what is now effected by human activity and strength. 
The less agricuftural labour without this substitute, the less 
food must be had, and so of eveiy article which our artisans 
provide. To lestsen labour would be to make poverty more 
poor and more universal. 

It would also lessen all that happiness which arises from 
occupation which is not pernicious to others, or individually 
prejudicial ; for without continual employment man would be 
and is a dissatisfied, unhappy, and wrongly-acting being. 
But the laborious occupations of society certainly need be- 
nevolent and legislative revision and regulations. The factory 
mtem contains evils which disgrace the owners who continue 
them and the nation whose legislature allows their duration. 
All such things should be remedied ; the poor should be 
ffuided, taught, counselled, and assisted, but never persecuted, 
harshly treated, oppressed, or nejgflected. National prosperity 
will increase as they are more kmdly attended to. 



LETTER XLI. 

Tke Jewish Nation rta»ed vp/or two main PurpoioOt wkiek their BiHorf 
Mae aeeom/dished.—The mevation ^it to be the Sovereign Empire or 
the World prevented bjf Solomon^ Jeroboam, and the People eetdbUek' 
ing Paganiem among them.-— Their Divieian into two ICingdoma.— 
The predicted and executed DowrifaU itf theee Peopie/or pereiHing in 
their tranegreeeione, 

Mt dbab Son, 
The Deity appears to have raised up his Jewish nation for 
two great purposes, besides the collateral ones which were 
also promoted by it. One of these was to enable him to dis- 
play himself to mankind as he wished to be known by them, 
and therefore to makeAis omnipotent infinity appear to them 
in these interesting and comprehensible qualities and features 
with which they would be most concerned, and thus to be in 
their conceptions, fiN>m sensorial and actual knowledge, that 
nonl and inteUeetual personality to which hxaoah natnie was 
Nw8 
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meant to bo aMunilated, m far ti created Iwiig ccwid tMonr* 
ble such a wonderful and all-perfect Creator. The Dhrine 
conduct in all things exhibits principles of action which we 
•le to imiUtB) as far as they applj in our human life and 
dealings. He manifested himself at various times, in order 
to proouce on the Jewish mind, and, through that, on all ot2»- 
ers, those impressions and effects which would be most pro> 
motive of their right, moral, and intellectual formation. 

To this end even their perversities were made conducive 
as woU as their obedience. For whatever they did gave their 
Divine Sovereign an 'opportunitv of shapinff and advancing 
his tuition accordingly. His blessings and his corrections 
alike educated and instructed them. The one admonished 
them what they were to avoid, the other what he approved 
and rewarded. By all he disclosed the feelinsS) views, ex« 
pectations, determinations, and principles which he entertained 
as to human nature, and on which he had created it. In his 
dealings with them he taught both them and us, by action as 
well as by precept ; and by causing what he diid and said to 
be faithfdly recorded, in its princii»l and sufficient outlines, 
in written language, he has made his lessons and manifesta- 
tions to them the common property of all his human world, 
who can read the transmitted and preserved narrations, or 
hear what they contain. By this means all that was done or 
inculcated by him in Egypt, on Mount Sinai, in the Wild«> 
ness, in Judea and elsewhere, has been said and done for us 
as much as for them, and has been* ever since these aacred 
writings have been known and studied by other nations, an- 
lightening and ^iding all the populations of the world. From 
our Saviour's time more especially to this moment, thef have 
been forming and enriching the intellect of human nature, in 
all its national sections, with a knowledge of Divine truths, 
with an excitation of Divine feelings, and with a perpetual 
melioration of character. 

The mental and moral results of these Divine means aad 
agencies we are now inheriting. They have raised human 
beings now to an elevated superiority above all the ancient 
generations, and will be stiU working their improving and 
flluminating effecte, with increased power and fertility, in every 
new generation that will arise. This part of the Divine procees, 
in the formation of his Jewish nation, and in the addition to 
that of hisgnnd Chziatian Revelation, has been faUy aiisw«j«d. 
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^-Dtmely effiment. The present state of the world is the 
▼isible evidence of its successful uid mftgnifieent opentioii. 
Human nature never has been so great amd rich in all tho 
qualities that adorn it as it is at the present moment, notwith* 
standing the vices and errors whicn yet deform society, and 
80 often sadden individual life. 

The other great purpose was to make it instrumental to the 
improvement of all the rest of mankind, and to the diselosure 
of the Divine government of all nations on the earth ; and to 
prepare, by what was done in it and with it, for the introduce 
lion of hia great Christian system, which was to be lus next 
grand process, for the benefit and formation of all his human 
world. It b to this second purpose of his Divine plan in the 
Jewish nation that I will now direct your further attention^ 

It seems to have been the intention of the Almighty, if the 
Jewish people would have steadily acted on the laws and 
principles which he had tau^t them, to conduct and aggran* 
oize tnem to be the soverei^ nation of the earth, ruline all, 
and the pattern of moral, religious, and intellectual ezcellenoe 
and progression, for all to see and imitate. 

The Mosaic language leads us to this inference.* Such 
splendid intimations are several times repeated,! and would 
nave been accomplished if this people, by training themselves 
according to his instructions, had made themselves fit to be 
such a predominating nation. But they soon fell into that 
extraordinary infatuation of the ancient world which we have 
before considered. The next generation after Joshua forgot 

• "If tlwa esfsfViUy beaften nato the voice of tba Lord tby God te 
observe to do all tbeee oommandments which I command thee this day, 
titoa Shalt reign over many nations, but they shall not reign over the^.* 
•^Dettt., c. XT., T. 5, 6. 

« AU the people of the earth shall see that tboa an called by the naiiw 
of the Lord, and they shall be aftvid of thee. And the Lord shall make 
thee the head and not the tail ; and tboa ebalt be above only, and thon 
tfball not be beneath.'-'ib., c. xxviH., v. 10>1S. 

t As, *' For if ye shall diligently keep ail these oommandments, to do 
them, to love the Lord your God« to walk In all his ways, and to eieavs 
unto him, TRiit will the liord drive oat all these nattons ftom befbra 
yoa ; and ye shall possess greater nations and mightier than yoorselves. 
Every plaee whereon the aoleS of your feet shall tread shall be youra : 
fkom the wildemess and Lebanon; fVom the river, the river Euphrates, 
even unto the uttermost aea, shall yoar coast be. 

<* There ehaU no man be aMe to etand hefbre you : Ibr the Lord year 
Osd shall lay the (bar of yoa and the dread of yoa vpoo all the land that 
ya riHU tnad epse, as be hath saM ante yoa.'*--Ib., o. xL, v. tNU^ 
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tbeir Dmne bene&otor, and adopted the ptgmkm of tiM 
utionB uound them.* This compelled him to afflict them, 
by giving victoiy over them to those they were pervenel^ 
imitating, in order to recover them from the foUy. But thev 
lepentauce was soon succeeded by relajpses, and this alterna- 
tion of right and wrong conduct contmued, till at last they 
threw off the immediate government of their Sacred Legiel^ 
tor, and insisted upon haviuff one of themselves made theur 
visible and ruling king. Sam was chosen to this dignity, but 
WIS so little faiuifiil and obedient that his dynasty was put 
aside, and a new one, in the young shepherd David, was raised 
to the Jewish throne in his stead. 

David became, in mind and feeling towards God, all that 
he was required to be : but the corruptions of great piosperitj 
undermined his moral resolution, and in an evH hour he com- 
mitted a crime, by the indulgence of his sensual passiims, 
which could not but have the most injurious effects, by its 
bad sanction and example, on all his people. He repented 
with bitter self-remorse ; but he had done the moral mischief 
to his nation, and, thou^ pardoned, was doomed to an afflicted 
life, on account of the pernicious consequences of his conductj 
that the woikl mi^t see and know that piety without virtue 
is an incongruity, to which suffaring and chastisement are at> 
tached in the providential administration of human life. 

In Solomon there appeared a prospect of a sovereign who 
would enlighten and moralize his country, and prepare it lor 
ezpaodii^ mto the greatness of its promised destmies. Choos- 
ing in his youth moral wisdom as his self-chosen good, be 
was blessed with every temporal benefit and greatness : but 
his worldly happiness became his ruin. He resolved to enjoy 
bodily pleasures in all their forms, and he felt the effects of 
•Qch unrestricted enjoyments.! They weakened his mind 

* JadgML ell., V. 1043. 

t **I said in mliM heart, Go to, now, I will prove tbee with mirth; 
thsrelbre oqjor pleaevre. I aooght la mine heart to give myodf towing 
snd to lay hold on Miy till I misht see what was good Ibr the oooo of 
men. I gat me men-sinfera and women-aingere, and the delighta of the 
aoasoTman : mualcal inatninienta,and that of all aorta ; and whataoever 
mine eyea desired I kept not fhmi them. I withheld not my heart from 
any Joy. I tamed myaelf to behold wladom, and madneae, and Iblly."— 
Eeeleo., e. U., t. 1-lS. 

The iaaueor his experienee was, that it waa aU Tanity and Texation of 
aplrit, and no prallc to him, v. 11. But It ineunbly contaminated his 
nation, and dehiUiaiod himsair, and aoUidsd att the bsniOt of his pne». 
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tnd debased his moral principle, and he laid the fbundatioiM 
of the ruin of his nation, and intercepted ail its farther progress^ 
by allowing his favourite women to seduce him to estaUish 
that paganism which his people had been specially raised and 
miracuK)U8ly aggrandized in order to subvert and ertinguish.* 
From that time the sun of Israel began to set { the kingdoai 
was divided into two parts by the Divine interference. f 

This depravation of mind and conduct increased upon them 
in every succeeding reign. They became useless in their in- 
tended instrumentality of enlightening and governing the 
world, and preparations were then made, on uiis continued 
defection, for the destructive fulfilment on them of all the de* 
nunciations which had been predicted on such misconduct, 
and for the succeeding operations on other nations, which 
would, by other means, produce the improvement and pr9* 
mote the progression of human nature. 

The Divine wisdom proceeded gradually in its operations 
to abase and remove the offending nation, and to produce its 
downfall by such successive events as would most benefit the 
r^st of mankind. He raised up a new Syrian kingdom on 
their northwestern frontier at Damascus, to prevent their far- 
ther conquests, and to be an instrument of discipline upon 
them.t He caused Jeroboam, one of Solomon's bravest offi* 
cers, to be anointed by a prophet to separate ten of the 
tribes from the rest, and to form of them a new kingdom, 
apart from the two others, which Solomon's son and succes* 
sors would govern. Thus the Jewish nation was broken into 
two kingdoms On account of their adopted idohitry.^ These 

* <* Solomon went after Ashtoreth, the goddess of the ZidoiilaM, ani 
after Milcom (Molech), the abomination of the AmnKmites. And Sol*^ 
mon did evil in the sight of the Lord, and went not fully after the Lord* 
as did David bis fttber. Then did Solomon biiUd a high place fbr Cbe- 
BMMb. the abomination ofMoab, in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and 
for Molech ; and likewise did he for all his strange wives whieh bunt 
laeense and sacrificed unto their gods."-*! Kings, c. xi., v. &-8. 

t ** Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this todonS 
of thee, I will surely rend thy kingdom nrom thee, and will give ft untS 
thy servant. I will rend it out of the hand of thy son, but will gi?« ooS 
tribe to thy son for ray servant David*s sake."— lb., v. 11-13. 

X "And God stirred him up another adversary, Hezon, who iled ftom 
Us lord, Hadadezer, king of Zobah. He gathered men unto him, and b»> 
cune captain over a band ; and ihey went to Damascus, and dwelt (here, 
and reigned in Damascus. He abhorred Israel, and reigned over Syria." 
—lb., V. 23-25. 

^ ** And he said to Jeroboam, Thus saitb the Lord the God of Israek 
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becoming jeaUmt of each other and mutually boetile, precloded 
all further aggrandisement of their dominion. 

The fears and cowardice of ambition, and loye of power, 
induced Jeroboam to set up a new idolatry in his new king- 
dom, to nreTent the people from attending three times a year 
at Jerusalem, at the great annual sacrifices af^inted by Moses 
to be celebrated there in a national congregation.* Paganism 
became then the habitual religion of the country, with a succes- 
mwe addition of the most o£fensiye fonns and ceremonies. The 
Deity, by his prophets, by affliction, and by repeated changes 
of dynasties as each transsressed, endeayoured to recall tli^ 
to the paths of reason and duty.f But no discipline or ex- 
hmtations availed ; and therefore he prepared the means sod 
instruments for their oyerthrow, after an admonitory struggle 
of two centuries and a half. The nation appointed to subvert 
them was the kinsdom of Assjrria, on their northeastern fron- 
tier. In the 264& year after Solomon's death, Shalmaneser, 
after a siege of three years, took their capital, Samaria, and 
carried all the population away into his own dominions.^ 

Tlie division which forms the smaller kingdom of Judah 
was not for some time so totally perverted, and had occasion- 
ally some kings of ability and true piety. Hezekiah and Jo- 
■iah were the most distinguished of these. But at length they 
became irrecoverably immersed in the same pernicious delu- 
sion which had destroyed their severed sister nation. They 
survived her fall 133 years, and were then, after all the proph- 
ets had failed to reclaim them, overwhelmed by the new con- 
queror of Asia, specially raised up to found a new empire — 

Heboid, I wUI rend tbe kiogdom, and give ten tribes to thee : BSCAree 
thai TasT have Ibnaken nne, and have wmrabipped AaiMorach, CbeaBoali. 
and BlUooai, and bave not walked in my waya."— 1 Unfa, e. xi., ▼. 

* Ib.,c.ztt..v.98-SS. 

t ElUab and Eliaha were tbe propbeta who were eonuniaatooed to 
diaplay the reality of the Deity they had abandoned, by mlraeleo whiek 
proved hia power and agency in oppoaition to their powerleaa idola ; bet 
the eoiitraat did not oTeroome the attraeave infatnatioo which misled 



i t Kinga, e. xvii., v. S-6. ** And carried laraet away taMo Assyria, 
and plaeed them in Halah, and in Habor, by the river Goaan, and in Iha 
eUlea of the Medea.'*— lb., v. 6. 

From this time we hear no more of theae ten tribea, nor ia It known 
whether any of their deeeendants are in the worid at prennt, though It 
la thonght by many that there la a remnant In aome regioi ' 

Solomoa died 975 years before the Chriatiaa era. laraelf 



nuc*, nvr IB H Kuwwn 

I at nieeent, though It 
) ragton yet vnviaTtadL 
laraelfbQlathemst. 
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Nebacbadnezzar — the King of Babylon, whom the history of 
Danid has so interestingly delineated to us. Jeremiah fore- 
warned them of the certainty of this visitation in this admon- 
itory prophecy. 
** Tben eanw the word of the Lord onto Jeramiah, saying, 
** Behold! I am the Lord: the God or aU flash, b then aoytbing too 
kardlbrmet 

« TheraftMe thus salth the Lord. I will give this dty into the hand of 
tlw Chaldeans, and into the hands of Nebuchsdneuar, king of Babylon, 
and he shall take it ; and the Chaldeans that fight against this city shall 
come and set fire on this city, and burn it with the houaes, upon wboss 
mofb they have oflfered incense unto Baal, and poured out drink-oflRsrings 
to other gods, to pioToke me to anger. And they built the high plaees of 
Bsal, which are in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to cause their sons 
and daughters to pass through fire to Molech.*** 

The first Babylonian army sent retiring on the approach of 
an auxiliary foYce from Egypt, the Jews thought tney were 
safe ; on this mistake Jeremiah was directed to exhort ihem 
not to be misled by the temporary deliverance. 

«ThQs shsll ye say to the king of Judah : Pharaoh's army, wbldi is 
ossM fbrth to help yon, shaU return to Egypt into their own land. The 
Chaldeans shall come again, and fight against this city, and take it, and 
bum it with fire." This was reasserted with a peculiar emphasis: 
** Thus ssith the Lord, Deceive not yourselves, saying, The Chaldeans 
ShsU sorely depart fkom us : fbr thev shall not depart. For though ye 
Jsid smitten the whole army ofthe Chaldeans that fight against yon, and 
there remained but wounded men among them, yet they should rise up 
every man in his tent and hum this city with fire.''t 

The Babylonian conqueror, on his first invasion, deposed the 
Jewish king, and placed one of his sons, Zedekian, on the 
throne in his stead, to be subordinate to himself. But when 
this prince, trusting to the Egyptian succours, had revolted 
from him, Nebuchadnezzar came with that vindictive army 
which, after two years' siege, took the strongly-fortified Jeru- 
salem, and burnt it to the ground, with the magnificent tem- 
ple which Solomon had so sumptuously erected. 

This catastrophe is thus described to us : — 



Iwhen he 

iGod,aad 

moiitiior the lA>id : but he stUfencd his neck an<f hantoned his heart Ihxn 
ng to the Lord God of isrsel. Moreover, aU the chief of the priests 
hs people transgress e d very much afisr all the abomlBations of the 

' J«f«nfadi,e. szHI., v.M-ft, Sft. t lk,«, znvtt., v. 7-10. 
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ktatlwa, aad psUiiM ttM boiM tf Hie Loi4 wUdi he ta4 btf «we^ 
JerMsleni. 

"An4 tlieLordGe«ortlKlrMlMi«MntfotlMn Iff hti ■ ■■■ ■ ■ gui^ 
iWnR np totlmei and eindiiig, ^ccotiee ke hoi compvmom on kiapit^ 
■nd oiv his dwelUng-^eo. 

** But ibev roocfeMl the OMMiengeni of God, and deepteed Me wwdi^ 
■nd mirawd bto ]m)|^beia, ontU the wrath of the Lard araaa agatnif hia 
faapla, tlU thaM waa noianiedy. 

** Therefbre he braof ht upon them the King of the Ghaldeea» wmm akf« 
their yoong mea with thevwoid in the home oTtheir e an ii i aa ij i. and had 
■aeoa^MaeioDiiponyoiHif iiianoraMldeihorhinlhatateapedAir aga. 
Hmo his hand he gswtliam M. 

« And all the veeaele of tlw heoee efGod, great and email, and thetMsa- 
wea of the home of the Lord, a»d the treaevm of the hing aadof hia 
prtaeea, they hnmglit to Babylon. And ttuj burnt the henee ef Gedi 
and brahe down the wall of Jeraealom, and burnt all the pelaeee thenar 
with fire, and destroyed all the goodly Teeaele thereof; and them that e^ 
eaped flnom the sword carried he away to Babylon, where they were aer- 
vanta foUm and hie eons until the reign of the kingdom of Femia^ 

» To rvLFiL the woni of the JU>rd by the mouth of Jeremiah, until thf 
land bad ei^yed her Sabbatha : (br as long as she lay deeolate, ahe kept 
Sabbath to roml threesoore and ten years.* '^ 

This captivity Jeremiah had predicted to be appointed to 
last for seyenty years. t To this period it was limited ; and 
the celebrated Cyrus was the sovereign designated by Isaiah, 
one hundred and twenty years before the destruction, as th* 
person named and chosen, and who would be raised up and 
supporte'd by the Divine agency, to overthrow the Babylonisb 
empire, and to release them from their captivity, and permit 
and assist them to rebuild their metropolis. Such piedictioBV 
aie demonstrations of the reality, and of the operation of Di- 
vine agency on the human minds which utter them, and in 
the national movements wluch accomplish them, and in the 
results and revolutions which Uiey produce.t 

* t Cliren., e. zxxtL,v. 11-SI. 
t lereayah, e. mt., v. IS, and c. «ix., v. ». 
t The prophecy of Isaiah on this subject is a atream of subUme elo- 
quence, aa it Is of a supernatural inspiration : Ibr no human m4od coi0d 
of itaeif have fbrmed such an exact and particulaiiataw ibrasicht. 
** Thus saHh the Lord ihyBeJaemer, 
and he that formed thee flrom the womb, 

I AM THB LOR» TBAT MAlBTII ALL TBMCHI ; 

That etieteheA fbrth the heayena akrno ; 
Thatspreadeth abroad the earth by myeelf; 
That frustrateth the tokens of the seers, 
and makeih diviaera mad ; 
That tumeth wise men backward, 
and aiaketh their knowledge fbolish ; 
. That oonflrmeth the word of his aenrant, 
' and iWftvmsih the counsel oThlsoMmmgeni; 
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LETTER XLIL 

Ti« Sigtory of the Jews preHfnt» a seriet of tke Supernatural Agenep 
qTPnviitnee on their Nation and on tJuKingdonu eftke Evtk.-*^ 
or tufa aortot Sensorial and J n t eHe e tu a l .^Tbe latter dieplayed in ite 
Operatione in the Rise and FaU of NatumSt and in the frophedee 
eoncemingtAem.-^Heview oftheee.—Ctmduekn qfthe Work, 

Mt sbab Son, 
The faiftoiy of the Jewv, iram the death of Solomon to the 
Bab^rlonuni eaptiyity, is, in almost eveiy succeeding reign, a 
histoiy of the supematuial agency of the Providential mler of 
tke euth, made perceptible to the mind and senses of those 
to whom it was addressed. The interferences were directed, 
in tiie most gracious manner, for tiieir benefit and improve- 
ment in the immediate effects ; but ae the omniscient fore- 
sight of their deserted Benefactor aatic^ted their determined 
CrVetseness to his guidance, they were successively performed 
for the instruction and advantage of all other nations and ages 
to which they ^uld become £iown. 

That saitb to JemssUsi 

* Thou Shalt be inhabited/ 

Mid to the eities of Jodah 

•Te8l»UbeboU^ 

And I wiU ndss in tlw dsensd pUMS thMieor;^ 



upttwesenMi 
)deep*Bedi7, 

A thA rivem '* 



iWaaitbiotbe 
and I will dry up the rivers^* 
fhat salth ofCTami 
<Beliinyabephflrd, 
And ahall pertbrm att my plsaMue: 
Even saying to Jerosaltm 
t Thou ehalt be built; 
and to the Temple 
TJv Itendiuifln ahaU belaid."* 

Ieaiah,o.zliv.,v.M-& 
Hits eomftNtiog proniae ofdelivenmce to his people ftom their eapliv- 
icy was introduced by- this beautiM eflfUsion :~ 
««ng,OyeheaTena! 
Ptor tUS Lord hath done it. 
£hoiit, ve lower p^rts of the earth ! 
Braalc mith into sihglnf. ye moontaiiii ! 
O IhvMt and every tree therein, 
Pflr Ids Lord hath redeemed JaoOh, 
▲od florilM UuDsslf ia IsnoL* 

Vot. in.-o 
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They pn maA to vm 90 amch of tlie liistoiy of his manl 
gofemment u it b inqxxrtant for all mankind to be acqnaint- 



Lby< 

tlia inteipositioiiay and of the piuposet which they acted- to 
effectuate. 

Thej were of two sorts, sensorial and inteUectnaL Hm 
sensorial were the miraculous or supeixiatural incidents which 
Elijah, Elisha, and some others were authorized to pray for, 
to order, or to occasion. The withering of Jeroboam's ani 
and ita restoration ;* the fracture of hia idolatrous altar ;t the 
djBstruction of the prophet by the lion, for his disobedience to 
the command he nad receired \t the appointed famine, and 
the feeding of Elijah in the desert ;^ the daily supply of the 
ISidonian widow's flour and oil, and the reTival of ner srai ;il 
the fire from the skies to kindle his sacrifice m his contest with 
the priests of Baal, one of the finest nanatives in the Old 
Testament ;f the stonn of rain, which ended the chastising 
drought ;** the Divine appearance to the prophet at Honeb, 
conomanding him to anoint Hazael to be Kii^ of Syria, and 
Jehu to found a new dynasty in Israel, both meant to be and 
used as human instruments to execute the Divine plans at 
tiiat time directed against this wilfully offending people ;1 1 the 
lip[htning which descended on those who came to apprehend 
hun,tt and his final ascent from the earth in a whinwind of 
electrical fire ;^ these, and the supernatural events which fol- 
lowed the bidding of Elisha, his ordained successor, were so 
many admonishing proofs at that time to the whole nation of 
the certain existence, superintendence, and operation in human 
affairs of the God they were so contumaciously deserting, 
adapted to recall them from their errors and folly. But it 
was one of the delusions of the pagan mtem to admit and 
believe the power and a^ncy of other gods, without therefore 

* 1 Kings, e. siv., v. 4,-0. t lb., v. S, 5. 

t lb., V. SO-^. i lb., e. xvU., v. 1-7. 

U lb., V. 9-M. if lb., e. xviii, v. 17-40. 

S* lb., T. 41-45. 

ft lb., e. zix., V. 1-17. The oatioD bad beeome 00 naivenally devolid 
to Uwlr pfltganitfiiii that oat of, ali tbeir number, In tbia division oTIt, a»> 
psrantly between two and tbree nriUions, only seven thousand weis in- 
hering to their reel (3od.— lb. V.18. 

\, c. I., V. »-|7. $( lb., e. it, V. IL 
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diiciediting their own foperatiti0ii8. Hence these manifette- 
tions of actual omnipotence did not induce them to fonake 
^viiat they preferred. Their inclinationa were with their own 
piacticea, and against Uie sacred morality and appointed wor- 
■hq> of the true Jehovah. They seem not to have disputed so 
much his existence and potentiality as to have insisted on an 
intercommunity between nim and the idols and chimeras which 
they were worshipping. 

The prophets repeatedl}r allude to this desecrating union, 
which m^ified all the Divme purposes in their elevation and 
tuition. 

The intellectual department of the supernatural agency, 
whidi distinguished most prominently the latter part of the 
period between Solomon and Zedekiah, consisted of a series 
of prophetic enunciations of what the Deity intended to do, at 
the subsequent times which he marked, in and to the variout 
nations of the earUi, as well as in the two kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. 

. This is that branch of the Divine agency with which we are 
now most interested, and which has the form and effect of a 
perpetual miracle to us ; always aroealing to our understand- 
mg, and claiming from every rishtly-actmg judgment a con- 
-viction of Uie real existence and agency of that Omniscient 
mind and Almighty power which alone could have planned, 
revealed, and produced what it inspired its ancient prophets 
to foretelL Many anticipations of the future are but aigih 
ment, inference, and conjecture, and prove their human origin 
and their fallacy in their continual failurea and falsehood. 
But all the Divine predictions have been faithfully fulfilled in 
the events they designated to occur, which relate to timet 
anterior to us. Those which belong to our period are now in 
visible and correct fulfilment ; and these facts leave no doubt 
on the impartially-'reflecting mind, that what are specified as 
relating to periods posterior to our own, will be accompliriied 
with equal accuracy and certitude. 

Another grand species of this int^ectual Divine agency 
appears to us in its special production of the nations that be- 
come distinguished in the human world ; in ita directing their 
movements ; using them as its instruments, and causing their 
vicissitudes, revolutions, and downfall, according to the ar- 
rangements and objects of its preceding plan, aiM according 
as such results most efficiently contribute to bring about the 
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itttute evMiti, and the sacceBnrie fltatet of kintiui soeietf, and 
tbe promssidn of human nature, iwhieh the BiTuie madam. 
hu reiMfed to occasion in that teiiee which will at laat effiKi* 
«ate the whole of his grand scheme for the consommated lop* 
mation of his human order of bein^. To plan sndi desiflns 
•vinces the eztensiTeness and jMroyidential intelliganee of his 
intellectual nature. To foretell what he purposes thus to 
accomplish, announces both his omniscience of the future and 
absolute c<»nmand of it To cause the OTents thus intended 
and designated to- occur, in their due order aad appointed 
times, proves his omnipotent sovereignty and superiontj over 
ill other existence, and also that whatever is in being, whether 
material or spiritual, is subject to his govemment, uid move* 
and acts as he influences and directs. 

The prophecies in his Hebrew Scriptures, and the bietorf 
df all the nations of the earth, if sufficiently studied in caretful 
comparison with these, are the materials and the ezpomideni 
of this Divine knowledge to us. 

His superintendence and -operations on aU the odier nations 
of the world were carried on imperceptibly to mortal sense, 
while he was rearing and enlarging his selected nation. Nor 
did he avowedly interfere with them, except to emascipafe 
his people from their Egyptian riavery, until the reign of 
Solomon evinced theimpossibflity of making a Jewish empire, 
with that moral and inteuectuel advantage to the human world 
which, if its population had been steadi^ attached and obedi- 
ent to him, would have resulted from their universal swvf. 
In that case all mankind would have been under his immecQ- 
ate ffovemment by their politick instrumentality, and that 
which is yet to be in some following age would then have 
been realized to the ennobling and felicity of ail.* 

* The state of the earth that Is yet to ooeur is thus depiecnred by 
Isaiab :—*' And it sbali oome to pass in the last days, tbat the mountain 
of the Lord's House shall be estaoUshed on the top of the mount^ns, and 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it. 
'■ ** And many people shall fo and say, Oome ye, and let us go up to the 
menntala of the Lord; to the house of the God of Jacob: aad he wlU 
teach as of his ways, and we will walk in his paths. 

" For out of Zion shall go fbrth the law, and the word of the Lord fk«m 
Jeru8alem.'*->Isaiah, o. ii., ▼. t, S. 

Mieah uttered one nearly similar, o. iv., v. I. The revelation sad 
diffusion of Christianity befao tbe Ailfilment of these predictions, but 
thny seem ro point to a Ai!l and literal accomplisbraent, by the establisll- 
laent of a diviaely-raised empirB, of which Jerasalem wiU be the ehisT 
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When (heir defection became nniTersal, and their removal 
was determined on, by their becoming not only uaeleae, but 
injurious to mankind, the Deity then began to avow and de- 
monstrate his aeency and government in ue other populations 
at that time in uie world. 

His first act of this sort was to raise up the Syrian kingdom 
already mentioned. His next greatest operation was to ele- 
vate the Assyrian nation to sufficient power, and to use that 
' as his instrument to chastise and subvert the most populous 
portion of (he Jewish people — of which Jeroboam, by his en* 
joined revolt, had foundea the separate kingdom of Israel — 
and also to overthrow several of the minor states in those 
regions, with their local and offensive superstitions. 

That Assyria was specially reared and aided by the Divine 
power to become for the time this predominating kingdom, and 
to do what it accomplished, we learn from the repeated pre* 
dictions of its operations by the sublime Isaiah. 

He announced its triumphs, its effects, and likewise its ap- 
pointed downfall, when it had accomplished all that it was to 
perform. His tenth chapter is an express exposition of the 
Divine principle and intentions with respect to it, and of its 
ordained instrumentality. 

^ O Assyria ! the rod of miiM anger. 
Thb staff in their hand is mimb imneNATiON. 

I WILL 8BND HIM 

afainst a hypocritical nation; 
and against the people of my wrath 

will! GIVK BIM A chargk ; 

To take the spoil and to take the prey, 

and to tread tbenn down like the mire of the streets."* 

Th^re was no public declaration to Assyria that it was only 
acting as an instrument of the Divine counsels. The supex^ 
natum influence on the minds of its leaders was so impercep- 
tible to them, that it was not distinguished by them from their 
own thoughts and feelings. Hence they had no notion that 
they were employed but as agents to execute a superior plan. 
They considOTed themselves to be following only their own 
policy and views by their conquests. TUs is thus intima- 
ted:^ 

** However he meaneth not eo : 
Neither doth his heart think ao. 

* Isaiah, e. x^ v. 5, 0. 
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Bttt It to la Ms iMtit to dMttojr 

And to mtt off natlooji not a few. 

Vw he Mith, 

* An not my prince* nltofether kiiignt 

U not Galno u Careboniulil 

In not Hamatti a* Arphad ? 

la not Samaria a* Dainaaeua? 

As my hand hath ftmnd the kingdoma oTtkn Uolib 

whoee graven imagee did ekoel those 

of Jeraealem and Samaria, 

Shall I not, as I have done 

nnto Samaria and her idola, 

■0 do to Jeraaalem and her idotor *** 

The pn^het therefore announced, that as soon as the insfero- 
inentality of the Assyrians had been used against the Jews, 
their kin|rdom should be thrown down, having oidy had the 
tiiumph in order to be such an instrument. 

> ** Wherefbre It shaU oome to pass, that when the Lord hath peiftnMd 

his whole work noon Moant Zion and on Jerusalem, I will punish the 

frnit of the stoat heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his hl|th 

looks. 

I «<FOrhesaith,Bytheotrength«l'myhaiidIhavBdooett;«naiTnr 

wiadoin* for I am prudent. 

<< Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth therawttht'or 
fftall the saw magnify itself againsthim that shaketh It ! 

** Therefore shall the Lord, the Lord of Hoots, send among bin AtoMS 
leanness ; and onder his glory he shall kindle a barning, like the burning 
oraflre-n 

Assyria was used for two other important cbjects besides 
the subversion of the kingdom of Israel. One of these was the 
abolition of that Syrian Idngdom which had been specially 
raised up as a means of cl»stising discipline to the Jews. 
Amos, many years before, had predicted its overthrow.^ The 
King of Assyria, in the reien of Ahaz, attacked it, took Da- 
mascps, slew its last kiiu^, Rezin, and carried away the people 
into cwtivity, as declared. He made this invasion to preserve 
Ahaz from their endangering hostilities. ^ In this event «d 
important prophecy of Isaiah was fulfilled.il 

The other use made of Assycia was to destroy several of 
the paganisms and little idolatrous kingdoms in Syria and iiB 
vicinitj. The Assyrian monarch, Sennac)ierib, boasted that 
his predecessors and himself had made these conquests. 



h, c. X., V. 7-n. t Ib^v. If-lfl. 

1 Amos, c. 1., y. 3-4. iSKIn«,o.zfi 

ilialah,o.fli,v.l^,l«,aBdo.vlU,v.d|7. ^^ 
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'^ Bt MM inimiiiiMiirii lo Haiekitb, Mylnf » 

<*Lec notthy God, In wbom ilioa titiscetn, deceiro thee, nying, Jem- 
tuem ehall not be given Into the liand of tbe King of Aeeyrla. Behold ! 
then haec heerd what the hinge of AMnrria have done to all lands, by 
deatroying theoa ntterly : and ehalt thon be deUvered ! 

** Havb the eone of the nations deliTered them wUeh ny fhthen 
h«ve deetrovedT Cknan, and Bazan, and Kezeph, and the ehildien M 
Bden, which were In Tdaeear 1 Where ia the King of Hamath, and the 
King of Arphad, and the King of the city of fiepbiryaim, Hena, and 
Inhr* 

Hezekiah aUuided to the same fact in Yoa supplication to 
God, when he went to the Temple with SennacheriVs insult* 
log letter, and spread it on the altar with this prayer :<•— 

*< OLordof Hbsta ! God of Israel ! thatdwellest between thecherabhn! 
nou art the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth! 
Onioa hast made heaven and earth. Hear this words of 8ennacherib| 
which has sent to reproach the living God ! 

** Of a tmth. Lord ! the kings of Assy ria have laid waste all the nations, 
and their countries; and have cast their god» into tkejlre; fbr tbey 
tvere no gods, but the work of men*s hands ; wood and stone. Thers- 
fiMTB they have destroyed them.^ 

Thus the Assyrian empire cleared this })art of Asia of their 
ancient superstitions, and of these minor kinedoms, and estab- 
lished its own Inore improved system instead. ^ 

It ¥ra8 probably the chief object of Jonah^s mission to Nin* 
eveh, in the preceding centurjTi to produce that improvement 
in them which would fit their descendants to be thiis madA 
uae of. The result of his visit was a great national amend* 
ment.:^ ' . 

The next sreat kingdom specially raised up by the Deity, 
and declared by him to be so, was the sudden and shoit, but 
brilliant and, fer a time, all-subduing Babylonian monarchy. 
This, Uke Napoleon's empire, seems to have been created by 
the military genius, activity, and resolution of one man, acti»* 
mted by the Divine impulses to the various enterprises he pur- 
sued and accomplished. This was Nebuchadnezzar, or, as 
Strabo names him, Nebuchodonosor ; and the ends he efifected 
were the conquest of Assyria; afterward of Egypt, and like- 
wise of the Phoenicians, m addition to his demolition of the 
kingdom and temple of Judah. 

^remiah was toe prophet instructed to announce his suc- 
cesses. After a series of exhortatioos, peculiariy eloquent 

♦ Issiah, e. xxxvU., v. ^|». 1 1^^ ▼. l»-». 
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and pathetic, to the king, diieft; and people of JerasilmB and 

Judsji, to relinquish their idolatry and vices, he declared that^ 
if they continued in their alienation, they would be conquered 
by the kins of Babylon, and their city taken and deattojed, 
and that Nebuchadnezzar, whose name he sometimes pro- 
nominees Nebuchadrezzar, was the person deatined to execute 
this sentence against them.*^ 

He repeated thia, with the addition that this monarch would 
be also commissioned to act as victoriously against^ all tiie 
kingdoms around them : — 

** Bebold ! I will aend and take all the ftmUies of tbe North, saNh tiM 
Lord, and Nebuchadresxar, rbe king of Babylon, mt aaavANT, and will 
bring him against this land, and against all theae nations round abom.**! 

" 1 hare made tbe earth ; the man and the beast that are \ipr>n tlie 
ground, by my groat power and by my outstretched arm ; and have 
giTen it onto whom it seemed meet unto me. And now I have given all 
these lands into the hands of Nebnchadnezsar, the king of Babylon, mt 
aaavAMT, and all nations shall serve him, and his aottt and hia son's son, 
until the very time of his land come : and then many nations and great 
kinga shall aerve themselves of him."| 

The same prophet also announced that this new conqueror 
was Appointea to invade Egypt, to subdue it, and to destroy 
their pagan templea and images. This was the first time that 
thia ancient and powerful people had been subjected to any 
Asiatic or northern empire. But the period of its greatness 
was now ordained to end, and Nebuchadnezzar was the sov- 
ereign decreed to inflict the humiliation. Jeremiah was or- 
dered to lay some stones under the earth in the front of one of 
the P)iaraoh*s palaces, as the foundation of the stranger's regal 
seat of triumph, and was directed to predict, 

*'Thas saith the Lord God of Hoots, the God of Israel , Behold ! I wIR 
send and tske Nebuchadrezzar, mv skkvant, and set his throne upon 
these stones that I have hid ; and he shall sprend his n^al pavilion over 
than. And when he oometh he shall smite the land of Egypt ; and de> 
liver such as are for death to death ; and such as are for captivity to 
captivity ; and I will kindle a Are in the houses of the gods of Egypt, and 
lie shall burn them and carry them away captives. And he shall array 
himself wiih the land of Egypt as a shepherd pntteth on his gannent; 
and he shall go forth (torn tbence in peace.''^ 

*' I will give Pharaoh Hophra, king o(Egypt, into this hand of hla en- 
' and into the hand of them that seek his lifo.'^ll 

• Jeremiah, e. xz., v. 4 ; e. zxL, v. 7 ; e. zzxiv., v. 3. 

I lb., c. XXV., V. ft. X lb., c. xxvIL, V. 5-7. 

i lb., G. zUii., V. lO-lt. ' 

I lb., c zUv., V. aoo. Another praphecy highly aniinaiwl, on Chsaane 
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• He tv«8 abo to conqiier in Anbia and Syria.* But one of 
bis greatest exploits was his invasion of Phoenicia, and bis 
eonqnest of her chief city, the celebrated Tyre. This was 
predicted by £Bekiel,t who has left ns a splendid description 
of the former c<ynunerce, the riches, and the power of this dis« 
tinffuished city.t This was one of Nebuchadnezzar's most 
difficult achievements. The Tyrians defended their walls for 
thirteen years before he could master the place ; and because 
be persevered in the attack with such determined resolution, 
until every head of his army was bald, the Deity declared, by 
Ezekiel, that he should have Egypt for his reward.^ 

His conquests extended to tlra'PhfBnician colonies and also 
to Assyria ; but the loss of the Babylonish writers prevents 
us bom knowing much more of him than the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures exhibit. Strabo, from Megasthenes, briefly notices that 
his dominions extended to the Straits of Gibraltar.il Berosus 
described him as conquering^ Egypt, Syria, PhoBnicia, and Ara- 
bia.5^ Abydenus mentions mm as invading Libya and Iberia; ** 
and the Arabian history of the world, considered by the Mu»» 
sulmans as the most authentic of their historical writings, also 
mentions him and his successor, calling him Buktuusr^ which 
seems to be an abbreviation of Buchad-nezzar, drof^wiff the 
prefix Ne.ft He formed a new power on the earth, which the 

sabjaet, was adiwrad by Jeranlah, annmmeinf the deftat of Pbanoli 
Neeho'S army at Canboniish, on tlw EopbiUes, by Uw Babyloaiaiis.— 
Jsramisb, e. xL 

* lb., e. zlix., V. ^11. His fkCher bad cooearred in Um revolt wbldi 

broke up tbo Assyrian empire, and by its Ml laid tbe flrandatioo of bis 

soo*8 graatness and tbe rise of tbe Median kingdom. Tbe ftll of Sarda- 

Bapalns, tbe last Assyrian king, is well known to yoa. 

t Enklel. c. xzvi., ▼. 7. t ^K «• xxviL 

i ** Son of man ! Nebucbadreuar, king of Babylon, eansed bis amqr 



to serve a great senrioe against Tyros. 

** Every bead was maM bald, and every sbonlder was 
bsd be no- wages Ibr Tyms Ibr tbe servioe tbat be bsd served against tb 



peeled. Tst 

ed against it 

** Tberelbre7tbns eai'tb tbe Lord God. Bebold ! 1 will give tbe land of 



Egypt unto Nebnchadrenar, and be sball tske ber mulmi^de, and take 
her spoil, and take ber prey ; and it shall be wages Ibr his annies.** 
lb., 0. ZXfaL, T. 18, 10. 

it Strabo Georg., 1. 15. 

11 Joseoh., eontra Ap., I. i., c 19; Enseb. Prep., 1. ix., and 

** Enseb. Prop., I. x., and Obnn., p. 49, 

tt This Arable work is the Tareek i Tibree, written aboM S» of 
hagtra, or 806 of our era, by Aba Jafllor ben Zoree^ a Mohaaunedaa 
raimb liwas ahortly aftetwart tianstotad tote rmkn, yUAmn 
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pBitjr daokres to hire been tka fpecki intftroment of hii ptiQ^ 
idcntial agency.* 

With ms MeTation end with his execution of the Divins 
pavpoeei in the destniction of Jenualem end tike captivify ol 
the Jewish nation, the aacred hietoiy of the ancient worid may 
be aaid to tenninate, and iia civil nisU>ry to Wgui its moare 
general prominence and detail. No more sapematural inter- 
positions took place in the worid until the period of our Sa- 
viour's human nativity. A new course of Divine agency, and 
therefore of sacred history, then began, which it is not the o^ 
iect of my present correspondence with you to consider; 
kere, therefore, it properiy ends. The peculiariy interesting 
book of Daniel, vmich has an intellectual grandeur about it 
both in subject and in style, which I cannot take up without 
feeUng, will show to you that the Persian kingdom, the Mace* 
dontan empire, and the Roman conquests and predominaiice 
were ail so many designs and appointments, and therefore 
productions of the Qreat Ruler of the* world, and are so die- 
played to be in his predictions. Nor was his prophetic eye 
confined to these ; it extended beyond them, into the fsztliegr 
horison of more distant time. He saw and portrayed the Ro- 
man kingdom aa breakingin pieces all other kinedoms, and 
as subduing all things. The succeeding part of the King of 
Babylon's visionary image he described to be that ** a stone 
was cut out without haMs, which smote the image upon Us 
feet, and brake them to pieces;" and then, while " the wind 
oanied them away, the stone became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth."t 

ikMw and additioDS. This work rapramnrs Lohnasp, wlio reifiMd at 
Balkh (Bsetria), to hare depated Baktnusr to Irai with so amiy, giv- 
IM hin tho oommand of Sham, Syria, Irak, Ohaldea, Yanuo, Arabia 
Feliz ; to their eastern and western fhMiiiera, and also to the conlliMa of 
Boom or Berope. These ideas show the traditional account of the oitont 
or Ms coBqessts, thooth mistaking the oreeedinf Acts. See an interesi' 
tag astios oCthis work in the British Magaiine for March, 1835. 

* " Thoa arc kt b4Tti«k-axc and weapons of war. For with tliss 
wfll 1 hfoak in pleees the nations, and with thee will I destroy king* 
doms."-^eremiidi, e. 11,, ▼. 90. With the same force of metaphor B8»> 
ylon is also called, flrom its sudden overpowering operations, ** the ham- 
Hsr oftbe whole earth."— lb., c. 1., ▼. 83. Isaiah seems to allade to Its 
only great kinc In this verse, intimating bis calamity and its benslit te 
the world : •* He who smote the peopio In wrath with n oontinaal stroke ; 
ks tint rated the aations ia aager, is peroecated, ami none hinderath. 
The whole sardi is at vast Mdia quiet. Th«y brsakfoith iotoainglag.* 
«*sis^e.:Ua^«.%7. t Denial, «. ib, v. HiT 
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This he inteipreted to ngnify what would take place among 
the states and nations that were to follow the decline of ioi> 
penal Rome. 

** And in the days of tboe kings sbaU the God of Hea:ven set «p a 

KIlfODOM WBICH SHALL NBVKR BX DK8TR0VK0 ; SUd tbo kiSfdOID Shsll 

not be left to other people, but ItshsU break in pleees sad oomvim sU 
these kingdoms, amd it shall staks roa kvkr.'** 

A subsequent vision was sent to Daniel in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar's son, in which tiie rise and succession c/t 
these three great ProTidential empkes, the Persian, the Mace- 
donian, and the lloman, were represented by three symboli- 
cal animals, expressing their diflerent characters ; and from 
the last a number of ot^er kingdoms were exhibited as arising, 
typified by the horns which came out from it.t To these were 
appended that 'sublime description of the magnificent and aw* 
ful period which is preparing and advancing, amid the sacred 
clouds that now involve the future destinies of our eaith and 
of mankind, but which I will lay bcfwe you without comment, 
as no mortal knowledge or penetration can yet specifically Il- 
lustrate the mysterious scenes and events which it impues, 
and which will hereafter be developed and realized to some 
generation of our late posterity. 

** I beheld till the thrones were east down, and tm Anrtrnnr or Dats 
did Bit, whooe garmeot was white as snow, and the hair oThis hesd lihs 
the pare wool. His throne was like the flery flame, and his wheels as 
borninff fire. 

** A fiery stream isaoed sod cams Itarth fhin beAm bfaa. ThouaaBi 
thoueanda ministered onto him, and ten thoosand times tan thoneaad 
atood before him. Tbe judgment was set and the books were opened. 

** I saw in tbe night visions, and behold ! One like the Son of Man 
came with the clouds of hesTon, and came to the Anciktct or Dats, 
snd they brought him near belbre him. And there was given him do- 
minion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all paorLC, nations, and lan- 
guages SHOULD SBEVB HIM. His domlnioH is sn everlasting dominioD 
which shall not pass away ! and his kingdom that which Hiall npc be 
desiroyed.n 

I have now to bid you ftraweU as to this conrespondeBce. 
I hope it will lead you to form right ideas on the Sacred His- 

♦ Daniel, c. ii., v. 44. 

t On this subject Bishop Newton's work on thepropheeies, and Keith^ 
late poblieatlon also upon them, taken fhrni tt, bat much enlarged and 
enriched with very valnable additfams of his own,deBerTe yoor attentivs 

t Daniel, e. vU., v. 0, 10 IS, 14. 
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tory of the Woild, on which I have endeaTOured to aketch 
the outlines of its leading subjects. I mentioned some other 
topics in the preface to my second Tolume amon^ those which 
it would be desirable to roriew ; bat, on reconsidering them, 
I find that they principally concern the civil history of the 
world, and, therefore, are not within the compass of the pres- 
ent work. 

I should like to take a survey of ancient history, hetweea 
the periods of the establishment of the Babylonian empire 
and our Saviour's nativity, which would embrace what I here 
omit, upon the views and principles of the present work, for 
my own larger information and improvement : and as these 
subjects are peculiariy interesting to me, I shall, for my own 
sake, study it. But whether anything may arise from this 
application that may seem to me to be worth laying before 
you or others, I cannot now foresee. 

Approaching the age of seventy, it would be absurd in me 
to give any promise or pledge about what must be uncertain 
from mere natural causes. But if I feel unable to suggest 
anything useful to you upon it, I would recommend you to 
make it one of the studies of your maturer life, as it will well 
reward you for the improvement which such sacred contem- 
plations always produce. The Wats of God will always 
constitute as noble a subject of science as his splen^d 
works : and the more intellectual human nature becomes, the 
more they will be investigated an^ understood. It is his 
assurance that the true knowledge of 'him shall become, at 
flome future period, universal in the earth.* 

* " For the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the gter of this 
Lssd, as the waters cover the sea."— Hatekkuk, e. iL, s. 14. 
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